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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

The following book, which was published in Leipzig 
in 1893, forms the final part of the first great publication 
issued by the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, on the Trade 
Policy of the different countries, entitled Die Handelspolitik 
der wichtigeren Kulturstaaten in den letzten Jahrzehnten, 
Giving, as it does, the first history that has been 
written, either in English or German, on the period 
under discussion, it had to be taken from the original 
sources, i.e, blue books, periodicals, and pamphlets, and 
from information given by word of mouth. 

My grateful thanks are due, for the assistance rendered 
me in writing it, to Professor Brentano of Munich, the late 
Professor Munro of Manchester, Professor Fox well of- 
Cambridge, the late Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Mr. James 
Edgcome, Mr. Arthur Loring, Mr. Richard Goring, the 
late Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, the late Lord Fairer, 
Sir Robert Giffen, Sir Howard Vincent, M.P., and, not 
least, my late uncle, Mr. Charles Waydelin, who first 
introduced me to English economic life. 

It was not without reluctance that I consented to the 

issue of this edition, as I had no wish to be drawn into 

the political campaign now being carried on in England 

on the Fiscal Question. I, therefore, gave my consent, 

only under the condition that the rendering should be 

close and scientific. For the loyal fulfilment of this 
b vii 
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condition, my warmest thanks are due to Miss Constance 
H. M. Archibald for her able translation, and to my col- 
league, Professor Smart, for the extraordinary care he has 
taken in the revision. 

The statesman of whom I spoke twelve years ago, in 
the last chapter of my book, seems to have come at last. 
The future must show whether it is not already too late. 
But if the Commercial Union of the British Empire is 
to come at all, it will certainly, in the United Kingdom at 
least, be carried through mainly on political and not on 
economic grounds. And, in my opinion, it will not result 
in giving the Mother Country a higher commercial or 
industrial position than she now holds, but simply in 
maintaining that which she has. Its economic effects, 
therefore, on Germany will not, to my mind, be so im- 
portant and dangerous as I myself thought in 1893, since 
the Union would, under present circumstances, be primarily 
aimed at the United States, whose competition is in fact, 
at the present time, a much greater danger to the United 
Kingdom than is that of Germany. Politically, on the 
other hand, Germany has no reason for opposing this 
closer union, so long as Great Britain allows her sufficient 
elbow room for her own commercial and political ex- 
pansion. A powerful British Empire, standing shoulder 
to shoulder with a powerful German Empire, each with 
sufficient possessions oversea for her surplus population 
and capital, might rule the world, and even yet suc- 
ceed in saving it from the growing predominance of 
"Americanism": an ihrem Wesen soil die Weltgenesen! 



CARL JOHANNES FUCHS. 



The University, 
Freiburg i. B., May^ 1905. 



PREFACE 

This book has been translated into English as an example 

of German methods of thought upon economic questions 

and German methods of treatment of the problems 

which underlie the Trade Policy of a nation. It was 

published twelve years ago, and is therefore independent 

of the present controversy ; but it will be striking to the 

English reader to see how clearly the trend of national 

thought towards a policy of Commercial Imperialism, 

induding the whole British Empire in its scope, was 

even at that time foreseen by a competent foreign 

observer. 

The work is a sample of a large body of literature 
existing in Germany dealing with the Trade Policy of 
foreign states from a scientific point of view. 

It is the standing complaint of German authors who 

deal with English economic subjects that no thorough 

and impartial treatment of them is to be found in the 

English language. The writings of professed economists 

are purely theoretical and do not grapple with historical 

facts. Official publications are chaotic, multitudinous, and 

unscientific in arrangement. Especially do they complain 

that the writings of those who have undertaken to defend 

or to attack Free Trade have been coloured by a partizan 

and uncritical spirit, which makes their work of small 

value in the view of the foreign historian. The present 
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work shews how, in the opinion of a German economist, 
the abundant available material should be treated. Its 
historical part is collected from Treaties, Blue Books, 
and other original sources of information concerning 
the Trade Policy of England during the half century- 
ending in 1890. It presents in short compass an account 
of the relations of Great Britain with foreign countries 
and with her own colonies during that period. Such a 
survey has not hitherto existed in the English language 
and will be found of the highest value in understanding 
the conditions of the Fiscal problems by which we are 
faced to-day. 



Professor Carl Johannes Fuchs was born at Nuremberg 
in 1865. He studied Law and Economics at Munich 
and Strassburg (at the latter place under Brentano and 
G. F. Knapp), and took his degree of Doctor of Political 
Sciences at Strassburg in 1888. His thesis on this occa- 
sion was a historical and economical investigation of 
the decay of the peasantry and the growth of large 
estates in Pomerania. In 1891 he was invited to become 
an ' extraordinary ' Professor at the University of Greifs- 
wald, where he was appointed 'ordinary' Professor in 
1893. In 1897 he was invited to the Professorship of 
Political Economy at Freiburg im Breisgau, and in 1898 
became a member of the Historical Commission of Baden. 

Professor Fuchs has intimate connections with Great 
Britain, and has had first-hand opportunities of studying 
her commerce. His uncle, Mr. Charles Waydelin, a 
German by birth, who became naturalized in England, 
after having founded a firm in London, trading in hops 
and flour, was a strong believer in a coming change of 
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the Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom. Under 
his auspices Professor Fuchs resided in England for nearly 
a year (1888-9) to study the organisation of the Inter- 
national Corn Trade of London and Liverpool. The 
result of his studies was a treatise on the English Corn 
Trade and its organisation past and present, published in 
^onxdid's Jahrbiicher, 1890. Again in 1891, while engaged 
in the preparation of the present book. Prof Fuchs 
resided for some time with his uncle to collect material 
and to make acquaintance with many of those whose 
names are referred to in the course of the work. 

Prof. Fuchs has recently devoted himself to the Housing 
Question, and spent part of the summer of 1903 in this 
country in investigating the problem, and especially in 
examining the work done by the municipalities in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The results are published in his 
book, Zur Wohnungsfrage, published last autumn by 
Duncker and Humblot, Leipzig. 



After an Introduction (p. xxix.) describing the growth 
of nationalism whereby the Historical Political Economy 
of the present day rejects cosmopolitan theories of inter- 
national division of labour, and postulates for each state 
an independent national economy, Professor Fuchs 
sketches the growth of the Free Trade system in England 
(Chapter i.). He shows how gradually the transition to 
Free Trade came about, and that it was due to the 
practical necessities of the time and not to any abstract 
devotion to theory. The abolition of the Corn Laws in 
1846 was the victory of the great manufacturers over the 
landowning aristocracy (p. 8). Although in no sense a 
complete abolition of protection, this measure was a 
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weighty attack upon the whole system, and gradual i 
ductions of tariff culminating in Mr. Gladstone's budg 
of i860 put an end to the system so far as the interei 
of the manufacturers at that time demanded or allow 
(p. 15). In various ways the fiscal system substitut 
bears specially heavily upon the working classes, and : 
doctrines subordinate all ideal ends of life and of ti 
state to the economic interests of movable proper 
(p. 16). 

Under the heading of ' The Commercial Treaties of t 
Sixties,' Fuchs then proceeds to deal in detail with t 
Cobden Treaty of i860, as the most important of the n( 
work of Treaties spread over Europe during the Sixti< 
He contrasts the attitude of England and of France to tl: 
treaty (p. 25). England by the Tariff Act of i860 extendi 
to all the world without consideration the same reductio 
as she had given to France. France on the other hai 
pursued the system of commercial treaties, using tl 
reductions she was willing to give in order to obta 
corresponding concessions (p. 27). England placed h 
whole reliance upon the passive system of the mo 
favoured nation clause, and under the guidance of tl 
extreme Manchester school set her face against any oth 
form of Commercial Treaty (p. 35). 

In his second chapter, Fuchs goes on to describe tl 
protective movement which has passed over Europe in tl 
last 30 years. This movement began in France immed 
ately after the fall of the Empire (p. 38), and is traced 
succession in the history of our relations with Franc 
Austria, Italy, Germany, Spain, and other countries, tl 
moral drawn being that England by her policy of noi 
resistance ceased to play her part in the commercial polic 
of the great European industrial countries (p. 55), and on 
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obtained successes in cases where she had a quid pro quo 
to offer, such as that of the Spanish wine duties (p. 59). / 
In other cases she had to stand by idly looking on, only 
connected in a passive way through the most favoured 
nation clause with the policy of other countries, and finding 
her criticisms not always taken in good part (p. 75). 

Fuchs then proceeds to a discussion of the sugar 
bounties and the proposed convention of Baron De Worms 
(p. 79-100). He describes the division of opinion among 
Free Traders over the question of countervailing duties, the 
strict Free Traders maintaining that countervailing duties 
were incompatible with Free Trade and could, with as much 
right, be demanded against foreign import duties, while a 
more moderate school contended that although equality 
in the natural conditions of production was not possible, 
yet to equalize the artificial conditions was in accordance 
with the Free Trade principle as held by Adam Smith 
and Cobden. In the view of Fuchs, the controversy shows / 
'how hazy the great mass of the people were as to the 
essential nature of the idol they worshipped ' (p. 90) and 
the logical course for Free Traders was to reject any pro- 
posal of a countervailing duty. 

The chapter ends with a short account of the Tariff" 
changes made independently of treaties (p. ioi)/and a 
tiiscussion whether the prohibitions on the import of 
cattle and the Merchandize Marks Act may be looked 
as measures of hidden protection. 

In his third chapter upon * the Development of English 
Trade between i860 and 1890' (p. 109), Fuchs examines 
what effects the different trade policies of different countries 
have had upon international trade. In the period during 
observation he finds, as a whole, these effects to be 
surprisingly small (p. 141). 
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In tracing the development, Fuchs starts first with total 
trade,, dealing afterwards with the trade with individual 
countries and colonies. This part is largely illustrated by 
official or authoritative statistical tables. 

He first draws attention to the well-known fallacies of 
comparison and the inaccuracies to which statistics of 
value are peculiarly liable (p. 109), especially where the 
trade of a country is but little checked by custom-house 
restrictions, and where, as in England, statistics of import 
and export rest on declarations. Subject to these cautions 
he shews the fluctuations of British total trade between 
1860-90, giving the figures of value and, so far as possible, 
of volume, both absolute and relative. 

He brings out the connection between depression and 
prosperity and variations of exports, and shows the marked 
dependence of English industry on the export of English 
goods (p. 118). 

In connection with the much discussed question of the 
'unfavourable balance' from 1875 onwards he points out 
that the highest excesses of imports were precisely in the 
periods of industrial and commercial depression (p. 119). 
On the other hand he admits that the doctrine of protective 
mercantilism, that a great excess of imports is bound to be 
economically hurtful, is not justified when the year? 1880-83, 
1884-86 and 1886-87 are considered (p. 119). 

The important conclusion, in Fuchs' view, after examin- 
ing the great periodical fluctuations in the progress of 
British industry, is, that it is not so much the excess of 
imports, as the way in which that excess comes about 
which really matters (p. 1 20). * Whether, e,g,y it is caused by 
a rapid rise in the imports, the exports meanwhile rising 
more slowly or remaining stationary, or by a fall in the 
exports, the imports meanwhile remaining stationary or 
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falling less rapidly, or, finally, by a simultaneous rise in 
the imports and fall in the exports' (p. 120). 

He proceeds to a careful examination of the different 
classes of exports and imports to see how much of the 
growth of British Foreign Trade is due to trade policy. 
He finds trade policy an insignificant factor compared i 
with other (p. 141) factors; that even in England herself 
the upward movements of trade have been claimed by 
both Free Traders and Protectionists (p. 159); that it is 
therefore necessary to examine whether the rapid growth 
in England was a phenomenon peculiar to it (p. 159). 
Here follow tables (p. 160, etc.) shewing that it was by no 
means confined to England, but that the rate has been 
considerably surpassed by countries which had not at that 
time Free Trade (pp. 162, 167). 

The fact that the percentage share of England's foreign 
trade shews a steady decline, Fuchs does not attribute to 
her Free Trade Policy, but to an economic process of 
development — the rise of other countries into industrial 
states (p. 167). 

The fact that fluctuations in trade have not emerged in 
England alone, shews they cannot be the result of her 
trade policy, but of deeper forces at work in the world 
(P- 170). 

* The total result therefore of the enquiry into the effects 
of Free Trade on the development of English (foreign) 
commerce during the period i860 to 1890 leads to 
no positive conclusion' (p. 170). 

The chapter concludes by pointing out the much greater 
importance of home trade than of foreign, and the diffi- 
culties that surround the problem of examining the effects 
of the policy of Free Trade in the different parts of the 
country, England, Scotland, and Ireland (p. 173). In 
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particular he dwells (p. 173) upon the displacement or" 
agriculture in England by other brandies oT economic pro- 
duction, and the significance of this in connection with the 
question of food supply. 

In the Fourth Chapter (pp. 17S-210) he describes the 
evolution of Free Trade opinion since 1846, and the 
tendencies to a change in opinion upon Trade policy 
which he observed at the time of writing. He sketches 
the ideas of the * Manchester School ' with its cosmopolitan 
foundation, accepted by the British people because at 
the time of its supremacy its doctrines were in full accord- 
ance with British interests (p. 179). He discusses the 
principles of the School, and points out their successive 
modifications in accordance with changing conditions. 
He describes the narrowness of its colonial policy 
(?• 183), tlie difficulty of reconciling its principles with 
the changed ideas as to labour l^slation (p. 185), the 
failure of Cobden*s predictions, and the uncertainty 
whether universal Free Trade, in view of the growth of 
the United States and Germany, would still be to the 
advantage of Great Britain (p. 186). 

In the second part of the chapter he discusses the 
position of the Fair Trade movement in its gradual 
development up to the election of 1892, and, while con- 
cluding that there were no immediate prospects of a 
change, he is of opinion that there are many indications 
of such a change in the future (p. 205). He concludes 
the chapter by a short discussion of the Free Trade and 
Fair Trades theories upon the 'Balance of Trade* as 
affecting England. 

The Second Part of the book is devoted to the com- 
mercial policy of the Colonies and of the Empire. The 
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first chapter (p. 213) contains a sketch of the trade policy 
of England to her colonies from the beginning, showing 
how commercial restrictions were from the first accom- 
panied by political freedom, and tracing the gradual 
change from absolute restriction to a system of reciprocal 
differential duties (p. 217). The granting of responsible 
government at a time when the Manchester ideas as to 
the future of the Colonies were in the ascendant led to 
the abandonment of all efforts to control the commercial 
policy of the Colonies, and the abolition of the duties in 
respect of which they had been favoured left the Mother 
Country without any control over their policy except the 
negative right to prevent their entering into commercial 
treaties either with each other or with foreign countries 
(P- 227). The chapter concludes with a sketch of the poli- 
tical and commercial constitution of the British Colonies and 
India and their relations to the Mother Country (227-233). 

The next chapter gives the history of the trade policy 
of the more important colonies separately. 

In regard to Canada (pp. 234-253), he points out how, 
as early as 1859, duties at first imposed for revenue were 
welcomed for their protective effects and maintained 
against the remonstrances of the British Government 
(p. 240). He shews how the desire for ' Economic Inde- 
pendence' was stimulated by the frankness with which 
separation was anticipated in England (p. 241), and by 
the rivalry of the United States. He points out how 
from 1879 onwards Canadian tariffs have given preferen- 
tial advantages to the Mother Country (p. 246), and 
describes the gradual development of a complete system 
of Protection (pp. 247-253). 

Passing to Australasia, he describes the gradual trans- 
ition from pure revenue duties to Protection. The 
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increased duties were begun for Revenue purposes, but 
continued in the endeavour to develop the natural 
resources of the country by a national economic policy 
(p. 263). Each colony has acted separately because the 
Home Government vetoed attempts at Colonial Reci- 
procity (p. 264) and vainly endeavoured to enforce Free 
Trade (p. 269). 

In India, on the other hand, the Home Government 
was able to enforce its own Trade Policy (p. 272), and 
did so in the interests of Lancashire against the wishes 
of India. 

In the Third Chapter he enters into a minute examina- 
tion of the trade of the separate colonies to determine the 
effects of their various trade policies (pp. 275-316). The 
conclusion of his survey (which he bases to a great extent 
on the writings of Sir Charles Dilke) is that the * National 
Economic Policy' of the independent colonies has attained 
its end in the economic development of these countries, 
and has attained that end at a not excessive cost (p. 316). 
The chapter concludes with an examination of the 
comparative rates of increase of inter-British and of 
external trade, shewing advantage in favour of the latter 

(p. 319). 

In his final chapter (p. 330) Fuchs proceeds to discuss 
the various movements for Imperial Federation and 
Commercial Union which had developed themselves up 
to the date at which he wrote (1892), and describes the 
completeness of the change of public opinion as to the 
political importance of the Colonies (p. 331). 

That change found its first expression in the creation 

i of the Imperial Federation League in 1884. The 

^ Manchester doctrine, which advocated the abandoning 

of the colonies had practically lost its sway ; the barriers 
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of space and time had been broken down between the 
colonies and the mother country, owing to improved 
methods of communication ; the expansion of the colonies 
had awakened the pride of the mother country, and the 
fact had become manifest that the majority of the colonies 
themselves did not wish for final separation (p. 332). 

The opinion that the colonies should be retained by 
England was fairly general. Less general was the con- 
viction that, for this purpose, a closer political union was 
necessary (p. 334). 

Thus, though the ultimate aim of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League was to establish a constitutional federation, 
embracing the whole Empire, it did not lay down any 
concrete proposals but took as its first task the moulding 
of public opinion and confined itself to criticising the 
existing state of affairs. The two points which it de- 
scribed as abnormal were: (i) That none of the large 
colonies had a constitutional voice in the affairs of the 
Empire; (2) That the United Kingdom bore the cost of 
their protection, and of any war undertaken in their 
interests (p. 335)- 

Round these two points centred the main controversies 
of the time. The first served as a handle for agitation 
in the colonies, the second in the United Kingdom (p. 336). 
Accordingly the question of the defence of the Empire 
and the share of the colonies in that defence, was put in 
the foreground of the agitation for Imperial Federation, 
and the question of a Tariff Union was set aside as 
unessential (p. 337). 

The Colonial conference of 1887 and the proposals of 
Mr. Hofmeyer for an Imperial Supplemental Duty form 
an important stage in the history (p. 340), but the move- 
ment for pure political federation flagged (p. 345). 
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In 1891 the problem of the Colonial relations of the 
Empire became urgent through a variety of synchronous 
events. The Behring Sea dispute between Canada and 
the United States, the Newfoundland difficulty with 
France and with Canada, the movement for Tariff Union 
between Canada and the United States and the Federal 
Convention of the Australasian Colonies raised different 
aspects of the question (pp. 347-354). 

Various discussions inside and outside Parliament led 
up to the famous deputations to Lord Salisbury of June 
1 89 1, when he declared that the only alternative to the 
ruling Free Trade Doctrine was a policy of mutual 
tariff preferences with preferential duties on corn and meat 
and wool, and invited those who felt themselves to be the 
apostles of such a doctrine to go forth and fight for it, 
* and when they have convinced the people of this country 
their battle will be won * (p. 363). 

After tracing the course of events down to the General 
Election of 1892, which for the time set back the question, 
Fuchs proceeds to an analysis of the various possible 
schemes of closer union. He argues that a purely political 
Federation would have no charms for the Colonies (p. 375) 
and that tariff preferences by the Mother Country form the 
necessary inducement (p. 377). 

This being assumed, there are three alternative schemes, 
viz.: 

(i) That of a Zollverein, or Free Trade within the 
British Empire and a common imperial tariff 
against outsiders, in its two possible forms, i.e. 
purely fiscal or protective (p. 379). This Fuchs de- 
clares impracticable both on financial and com- 
mercial grounds, as the colonies would never agree 
(pp. 379-80). 
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without re-writing large parts of the book, and both by 
the translators and Professor Fuchs himself it was thought 
better to let the book speak as from the time at which 
it was written. What is valuable in it for us in England 
is the method of treatment of an economic problem and 
the freshness of a foreigner's point of view; subsequent 
facts can easily be learned elsewhere.^ 

From the foregoing summary it will be seen how 
closely a German observer, writing more than twelve 
years ago, was able to forecast the movement of events 
and of opinion. The book is written from a frankly 
German standpoint and for the instruction and direction 
of German policy. " Germany it is to be hoped will one 
day be in a position to draw the proper lessons from 
England's experience, and to apply them to a great Ger- 
man Colonial possession" (p. 392). It is, as Professor 
Ashley has described it, " the source from which German 
professors and officials draw perhaps most of their 
impressions as to the position of affairs in this country." * 

^For more recent history see Professor Karl Rathgen, *Uber den 
Plan eines britischen Reichszollvereins,* 1896 {Preuss, Jahrb.y Bd. 86, 
pp. 481-523); *Die KUndigung des englischen Handelsvertrags und ihre 
Gefahr fur Deutschlands Zukunft * (Schntoilers Jahrbuchy 1897, PP* 1369- 
1386) ; * Die englische Handelspolitik am Ende des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts ' 
[Schrifien des Vereins fur Sozialpolitik^ Beitrage zur neuesten Handelspolitik 
Deutschlands y Bd. 2, pp. 121- 171). See also the chapter on British Export 
Trade in Prof. Adolf Wagner's Agrar- und Industriestaaty 1901, and Professor 
vSchmoller*s article on the future Commercial Policy of England, Jahrbtuh 
fur Gesetzgebung Verwaltung und Volkswirthschaft^ 1904; Dr. J. Grunzel, 
Handbuch der Handelspolitik^ Vienna, 1898. 

*The most important reviews of this book are those by Prof. Rathgen in 
SchmolUrs Jahrbuchy 1893; ^"^o^- Lexis in Conrads Jahrb.^ 1894; Prof. 
Schafflein Tiibinger Zeitschrifi fur Staatswissenschaftenj 1894; Prof. Bastable, 
The Economic Journtd, 1893 ; H. W. Famam, The Yale Review^ 1893 J 
foumal of the Royal Statistical Society , v. LVi., 1893; Scottish Geographical 
Magazine f Sept., 1893 J '^^ the Grenzboten, under the title * Finis Angliae,* 
1893 ; Friedrichowicz in the Preuss, Jahrb,^ 1893, * ^^^ ZoUpolitik Englands.* 
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Such a work is naturally free from the * elende 
leidenschaftliche Parteideclamationen/ of which German 
economists complain so bitterly in most English writings 
on Free Trade, and on the other hand it absolutely 
escapes any tinge of 'Schadenfreude* to mar the im- 
partiality of its investigations. This being so, no English- 
man will be offended to find Professor Fuchs pointing 
out to his fellow-countrymen the danger to themselves 
of a British Imperial Tariff Union, or the means by which 
that danger was to be avoided (p. 392). They will be 
pleased, however, to note the altered tone of his preface 
to the present edition, where, like Schmoller,^ he recog- 
nises that there is room in the world for the economic 
development of both nations, and expresses his confidence 
that the prosperity of mankind lies in the future strength 
of both. 

^Schmoller's Jahrbtuh fur Gesetzgebung Vetwaltung und Volkswirth- 
schafty 1904, (Drittes Heft, p. 23). ** Economically there is room enough in 
the world nowadays for both nations and their development. That will 
remain true whether England sticks to Free Trade or follows Chamberlain. 
Englishmen must learn to stand our building a strong fleet, gaining colonies, 
acquiring a great mercantile marine, and increasing our exports. W^ 
Germans have already learned that nowadays the supremacy of England i^ 
trade throughout the world does not hurt us as much as formerly. \V< 
have got to realise even more than we do now that the maintenance of tH* 
English Colonial Empire and of English trade, of English manufacture 
and of English wealth, is, from our own point of view, much better th^- 
the eventual dissolution and fall of the English Empire. In that Russi 
and the United States may perhaps have an interest, but not ourselve* 
We are not speculating upon that. Accordingly if Chamberlain brin^ 
about a new phase of British power and British prosperity we shall not conc^ 
plain of it. Neither shall we be afraid of it. We shall only demand that - 
we, in connection with the great shiftings of the trade of the world, wor^ 
for a mid- European ZoUverein, England will recognise this as natural and wi^ 
not declare, as Palmerston formerly did about the ZoUverein, that this is * ^ 
measure directed against England, and which requires Retaliation.* " 
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This translation has been made by Miss Constance 
H. M. Archibald, an assistant member of the staff of 
the Political Economy Department in the University of 
Glasgow. She has proved a most zealous and competent 

(translator, and Professor Fuchs, besides giving permission 
for the publication of the book in English, has been good 
enough to go closely through the proofs. 
The motive for the appearance of the translation lies 
in the desire felt by those who sympathize in the economic 
opinions of Professor Fuchs to make the views of the 
German school which he represents accessible to English- 
men, but the scientific value of the work, and the 
ml impartiality of its rendering are sufficiently guaranteed 
ice by the fact that it has been conducted with the assistance 
and under the supervision of so well known a Free 
Trader as Professor Smart. 

The book owes much to the help of Professor Smart 
by his advice at each stage of the undertaking, and by 
his most valuable and laborious work in superintending 
and directing the translation and in correcting the proofs. 

J. PARKER SMITH. 
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INTRODUCTION 

English trade policy of the later decades has, 
properly speaking, no history. While, during this 
period, in the other civilised countries, and even in the 
English colonies, there has been almost everywhere a 
complete reaction from a Free Trade to a Protective 
policy, the so-called Free Trade system, which had 
come into force in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in preceding decades, has under- 
gone no substantial change whatever. And yet this 
system was inaugurated by England in the confident 
expectation that the other countries would follow her 
example. In 1846, Cobden had predicted that, in less 
than five years after the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
the adoption of Free Trade by England, every tariff 
would be remodelled on her lines. And certainly when, 
in i860, England made her last great tariff reform, one 
country at least — and that the country which then stood 
second in economic importance, namely France — had 
gone over from its former strong protection and pro- 
hibition to a moderate protective tariff, and its adoption 
of out-and-out Free Trade, in the English sense of the 
word, seemed only a question of time. As regards the 
other countries, the outlook was very much the same. 

Twenty years later, we find not one of these 
countries converted to Free Trade. Nay, more, in 
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almost all of them, a strong reaction had set in against 
the Free Trade tendency of the sixties. In the task 
which England, in her own interests as we shall see, 
set herself after adopting Free Trade — to convert the 
other European nations to its acceptance — she has 
therefore completely failed. 

Yet, in the ten years following this reaction, the 
United Kingdom has held firmly and without wavering 
to the trade policy which it then inaugurated and 
preached — if we leave out of account the minor question 
of the Sugar Bounties. What, then, we have to enquire 
into and set forth are : — the causes to which this sta,- 
bility in England's trade policy is to be attributed 
whether to doctrinairism and conservatism or to th^ 
results attained by her Free Trade system; whether 
during all that time there has been a similar stability 
of public opinion in England — whether the trade 
policy openly entered on by the Government has 
never been endangered or shaken, and is still as firmly 
rooted as ever in the convictions of the masses — or 
whether, in England also, a reaction, transitory or 
permanent, has set in, which is as yet barely strong 
enough to overturn the ruling policy. 

The fact is that, on closer observation, we shall be 
able to detect, beneath an almost motionless surface, 
a great number of different currents, which, up till 
now, have only attracted attention as intermittent 
and feeble attempts to reverse that policy. These 
suggest, however, that within the last twenty, and, 
still more, within the last ten years, there has been 
a substantial reconstruction and, to some extent, 
a reaction in fiscal ideas, which is making towards a 
reform of the prevailing trade policy. 

But undercurrents of this kind are particularly hard 
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(2) Hofmeyr's proposal of an imperial supplementary 
duty in its two forms; the main difficulty here 
being the inequality involved owing to the different 
tariff systems that prevail in different parts of the 
Empire. [Thus Great Britain would enjoy, in the 
protective colonies, advantages for which she could 
make no adequate return (p. 381) unless (as Hofmeyr 
himself recognised) she accepted the necessity of 
guaranteeing tariff preferences to the colonies (p. 382).] 
(3) The form of tariff preferences (p. 382), the stumbling 
block to the British people being that this system 
is decidedly protective, not from the point of view 
of Great Britain, but from that of the Empire. 
In principle, says Fuchs, a reaction in this direction 
seems no longer impossible; the theoretical objec- 
tions against it have lost their earlier force (p. 383). 
The chief difficulty is a practical one, that it 
threatens wool and wheat, the chief raw material and 
foodstuff of the British people, with a rise in price. 
Whatever the outcome may be, Fuchs agrees with the 
Fair Traders in holding that the British Empire, more 
than any other nation in Europe, is capable of becoming 
a self-sufficient commercial state (p. 384), and that the poli- 
tical and commercial issues are so bound together that it 
might be advisable for the mother country to purchase 
political advantages even at the cost of some economic 
sacrifices (p. 386). 

On political and economical grounds England needs 
now more than ever to retain her great colonial Empire. 
Owing to the numerous and active centrifugal forces of 
to-day, this can only be done by a closer union, which 
will be worth any cost (p. 386). I 

The difficulty in the way is the hatred of duties on 
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corn and of a possible rise in the price of the loaf, so 
deeply rooted in the people that no statesman dare pro- 
pose it (p. 388), though the public mind is more and more 
occupied with the question. He concludes with the fol- 
lowing strikingly prophetic anticipation : * It remains to 
. " be seen whether time will raise up to England a statesman 
/ who possesses clear-sightedness, courage, energy, and tact 
enough to bring this question to a happy issue — a question 
which is of so much importance for the future of England, 
as well for her position among nations, as for her trade. 
But it must be soon, or it will be for ever too late ' (p. 388). 
In drawing a final summary and moral for England, 
Fuchs asks whether the adherence to Free Trade and- 
the colonial policy of England during the period con — 
sidered has been a success. In spite of the prosperous 
appearances he believes that it has not, and that, bj^ 
[ ^ adopting an active instead of a passive course, Englanc^ 
• ^ might have turned the whole international trade policy otf 
\ the period into another channel and have forced foreign^ 
countries to give up or moderate their high protective 
tariffs (p. 390). 

His final deduction from his survey of the commerces 
of the British Empire is a negative one. He holds that:: 
'questions of trade policy by themselves have not ther^ 
primary importance they are generally assumed to have,^' 
but that now-a-days they fall relatively into the back- 
ground as compared with the great problems of the^ 
national organisation of Production and of Labour (p. 392). 

" Die Handelspolitik Englands und seiner Kolonien 
in den letzten Jahrzehnten" was published in the begin- 
ning of 1893. No attempt has been made to bring figures 
or facts up to date. This could not have been done 
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to follow, and there is another difficulty in the 

fact that, neither in English nor in German literature, 

is there any comprehensive, not to say impartial, 

scientific account of the period when the system of Free 

Trade was carried through — a period of such immense 

importance as regards English trade history — and 

of the class and party conflicts thereby brought to a 

close. Up till now, the financial side of this English 

tariflF reform is the only one that has received impartial 

and critical exposition, at the hands of Vocke and 

Adolph Wagner. Of England's trade policy in the 

sixties, and of her share in the commercial treaties of 

that period which showed a tendency towards Free 

Trade, there is no exhaustive account. Leone Levi's 

short and cursory contributions are all that there is 

on the subject. 

In the following, I have, of course, found it 
impossible to supply this deficiency. I have thought it 
indispensable, however, to start with some account of 
the inauguration of the policy of Free Trade, even 
though it cannot be much more than a compilation of 
the more obvious facts of tariff reform, drawn from the 
financial histories mentioned, and to add a somewhat 
more complete account, taken, in part at least, from the 
original sources, of the commercial treaties of the 
sixties. This introduction seems to me necessary before 
entering in detail, and at first hand, into our subject 
proper, vxz. the development of the last twenty years. 

For the same reason, namely the lack of any ade- 
quate account of that earlier period, the last great 
fundamental question — the practical effect of the Free 
Trade system on the whole of England's economy — can- 
not be answered within the scope of this enquiry, or 
with the means at my disppsal. To do so, an exhaus- 
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tive investigation would have been necessary, embracing 
the preceding period, and entering into all the different 
branches of economic life. All that can be done here 
is to enquire into the effects of the system on English 
trade during the period. 

Nor is a criticism of the English theory of Free 
Trade possible within the limited compass of this work. 
But it is not necessary. It is in nuce contained in 
the criticism long ago experienced by the doctrines of 
the classical political economy which lie at the root of 
the idea of Free Trade. All that I have tried to do, 
therefore, is to trace, in an entirely unbiassed way, the 
development of the theory of Free Trade in England 
during the period under discussion, and the rise of 
opposing views, without entering critically into the 
details of the arguments on either side. First, how- 
ever, one or two principles may be laid down. 

The view now generally accepted by the Historical 
School of political economy is not, to my mind, satis- 
factory as regards the English theory of Free Trade. 
According to it, the choice between Free Trade and 
Protection is not a question of principle but simply one 
of expediency — each is only an alternating historical 
form, and, according to the actual circumstances of a 
particular country at a particular time, now one, 
now the other is for the moment right. There is 
evidently an inaccuracy of expression here. By 
Free Trade in the above sense is meant the system 
which was introduced into Prussia in 1818, and that 
which was in force in the German Empire up till 1879; 
namely a moderately protective policy. But this * con- 
tinental ' Free Trade only outwardly resembles the 
English; in reality there is a difference in prin- 
ciple and not merely in degree. It is quite 
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possible to maintain, in the opportunist style 
of historical argument, that at one time a lower 
scale of Protection, at another a higher — at 
one time one protective duty, at another time 
another — is good for a country. But it is not possible 
to maintain this as between Protection and Free Trade 
in the English sense. Between English Free Trade — 
which refuses on principle to impose import duties 
on goods that are also produced at home, and restricts 
itself to duties, for revenue purposes only, on goods not 
produced at home — and Protection, whether high pro- 
tection or low protection, there is a fundamental 
difference due to nothing less than conflicting 
interpretations of history. There is, in fact, an 
alternative of principle involved, which neither 
economic theory nor politics can escape answering, 
and which maybe summed up in two words. Nationalism \ ' ^ 
or Cosmopolitanism. And if, to-day, both science ^ 
and politics have decided with all possible emphasis in ;. ' 

favour of the former, practical politics leading the way 
and economic theory following, there is in this at the 
same time an implicit decision in principle against pure 
Pree Trade in the English sense. 

The historical political economy of the present 
day is based upon the conviction that the future 
development of human civilisation will continue to 
^ke the form of separate nations and states. It must 
consequently repudiate English Free Trade, which, by 
Its uncompromising insistence on international division » 
of labour, implies ultimately a denial of the independent 
J^ational economy. For the doctrine of the * harmony 
of interests, ' which attempts to reconcile the principles 
of the Manchester School with Nationalism, has long 
since been proved erroneous by modern political 
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economy, both as regards individual states and t 
relations of different nations with each other. In t 
economic sphere of each single state there are only in 
vidual and class interests. The common interests 
which, on the modern conception of the state, be 
individual and class interests have to subordin; 
themselves, are to be found in the sphere of polit 
and culture alone : the existence and developmt 
of the state and its duties constitute these comm 
interests. In the economic sphere, on the other har 
no interest can be described as common other than t 
equitable adjustment of the various individual and ch 
interests. Besides this, there is no other comm 
economic interest. A wise economical policy can, the 
fore, only be the resultant of these different clc 
interests, i.e. it gives a clear ascendency to t 
majority, combined, however, with the greatest possil 
regard for minorities. It will, indeed, always be mc 
influenced by the interest of the classes dominant at t 
time, and, when these change, there will emerge fort 
with the necessity for a change in trade policy. Nc 
thoroughgoing Free Trade, as the English understai 
it, may occasionally be the interest of a sing 
class, but never, from the standpoint of natio 
alism, the interest of the whole community; i.e. 
can never result in a reconciliation of the separa 
interests. Even England, as we shall show, througho 
the remodelling of her commercial policy on the lin 
of Free Trade, did not in the beginning neglect to gi^ 
weight, in practice, to the various economic interest 
It was only gradually, and in that country alone, th 
the rigid doctrinairism of absolute Free Trade develope 
This absolute theory of Free Trade, like tl 
school of political economy from which it spranj 
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adopts the same one-sided attitude towards national 
economy as it does towards the economic individual, 
inasmuch as the end it has in view is, not the highest 
possible development of the individual producer, ^ 
but only the largest possible production of eco- 
nomic goods. Hence it is apt to explain economic - 
phenomena solely by economic causes, and to measure 
them solely by their economic result. But the life of 
man does not, any more than that of nations, fall so 
easily into separate compartments as the scientific 
theory of the division of labour could wish. Thus there 
is no doubt that the change which has come over the 
trade policy of most advanced states in the last twenty 
years cannot be referred exclusively to economic causes. 
Great political forces have also contributed; such as 
the growth of national sentiment and the struggle for 
national development and independence, which are 
wont to occur especially after times of political stress 
and as consequence of political reorganisation. 

In this connection, what one sees in England is a 
remarkable combination of the strongest national con- 
sciousness with a thoroughgoing cosmopolitanism, 
arising doubtless from the possession of colonies in all 
parts of the world, and from the uncontested economic 
and political supremacy which she enjoyed in the first 
half of the 19th century. So long as England alone 
had developed modern large scale industries, and could 
hope to be, and to remain, * the workshop of the 
world,' the Manchester Free Trade theory and its 
cosmopolitanism were not incompatible with the 
strongly-marked British national consciousness. But 
since England's political and economic hegemony has 
ceased; since her political preponderance in Europe has 
vanished; since her industrial monopoly in most 
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departments has broken down, and even her trade 
monopoly is gradually crumbling away, a revolution is 
preparing, in that country too, which will lead, not of 
course to an insular nationalism, but to an imperialism 
that will embrace the whole British Empire. 

But is it not already too' late ? For, at the very time 
when most of the advanced states of Europe went 
back to a system of high protective duties, the most 
important of the British colonies also, in virtue of the 
political independence conferred on them by the mother 
country, introduced — though on quite different grounds 
— a systematic policy of Protection, and have thereby 
created, between themselves and her, a conflict of 
interests which is to-day a powerful obstacle to the 
establishing of a uniform imperial trade policy. 
The trade policy of the self-governing British colonies 
and its results must, then, in the second place, 
be investigated and described, so far at least as is 
possible from the sources of information in the mother 
country — these being the only ones at my disposal. In 
connection with this, the problem of a political and 
commercial reorganisation of the British Empire falls 
to be considered. The subject matter thus divides 
naturally into two parts. 



PART I. 

THE TRADE POLICY OF 

THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE FREE TRADE SYSTEM 
AND THE COMMERCIAL TREATIES OF THE SIXTIES. 

A. Tariff Reform.^ 
^1t is a well-known fact that England's transition to 
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Free Trade did not come about suddenly, but slowly I ; 
and step bx step, over a period of nearly forty years. |/ 
'There were, indeed, five distinct stages in it : — the 
initial measures of Canning and Huskisson from 1822 y 
to 1826; the two great customs reforms of Peel in 1842 
and 1845-46; and Gladstone's two tariff reforms of 
1853 and i860. The principles gradually carried 
out were : — ^the simplification of the old and extremely 
complicated tariff ; the abolition of the prohibitions ^ 
on imports, and of the export duties; the taking "^ 
off, first, of the duties on raw materials, then, ofv 
the protective duties on agriculture, finally, of the 
duties on manufactures; and the simplification at the 

^Vocke, Gesckichte der Steuem des britischen Retches, Leipzig, 1866, p. 102. 
^«gner, Finanewissmschaft, Part III., p. 295. Dowell, History of Taxation 
'^ Taxes in England^ London, 1884, Vols. II. and IV. Bastable, The 
Commerce of Nations, London, 1892, Chap. VI. p. 51. Thorold Refers, 
T^ Industrial and Commercial History of England (second coarse), London, 
^892, Chaps. Xr, and XIL, p. 415. 
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same time of the remaining purely revenue duties 
confining them to a few leading articles of great p 
ductiveness. 

Systematic, however, as the transition was, Vo 
has shown that in each case these reforms were 
result of practical necessities, and in no ^ay i 
to mere devotion to the abstract theory and principle 
Free Trade. 

In the initial stages, it is true, abstract principl 
and especially the doctrines of Adam Smith i 

wRicardo, had a very great influence. This is clea 
seen in Canning's first measure. It was a direct atter 
at an all-round systematic simplification and lower! 
of the tariff, with the view of facilitating trade and 
improving the condition of the lower classes, by cheap 
ing the common articles of consumption. But this ca 
about quite gradually, without any violent disturbar 
and was restricted in the first instance to what was m 
necessary. The lowering of the duties could, of coui 
be done but slowly, owing chiefly to revenue conside 
tions. Thus the first to be taken off were the duties 
salt, leather, and grain ; followed, in the next few yes 
by those on rum, coal, wool, silk, glass, hemp, cofi 
cocoa, and wine. In 1824, the protective duties on 
most important manufactures were still between 50 
cent, and 80 per cent., while prohibitions on import i 
export still existed. In the following years, duties w 
further lowered, so that the tariff of 1833, along w 
the complete exemption of 58 articles, contained prot 
tive taxes of only 8 per cent, to 30 per cent, on 

^ most important manufactures ; in the case of leat 
goods alone did they amount to 75 per cent. Exp 
duties were also reduced, but remained, in the case 
numerous partly manufactured articles, at an average 
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10 per cent., and the prohibition on the expert of cattle 
was retained. In sharp contrast, however, with these 
innovations was the absolute i>rohibition then enacted, 
entirely on grounds of revenue, against the cultivation 
of tobacco in Ireland, which resulted in the extirpation 
of that industry in 1832. 

On the accession of Queen Victoria, however, customs 
reform came to a standstill, and in 1840, as the result of 
a deficit, experienced a set-back in the form of a general 
rise of about 5 per cent. Reform of the tariff had 
meanwhile become a party question, and had thereby 
lost its original social character : the later reductions of 
the duties were no longer made in the interests of the 
lower classes, but in those of the gentry ; the wine duties 
were lowered, the corn duties raised. 

This highly-strained double Protection of the great 
landed proprietors was, however, directly opposed to the 
interests of the large-scale industry which had newly 
come into existence, and of the capitalists identi- 
fied with it — interests which had gained the upper 
hand in the English Parliament by the Reform 
Bill of 1832. The employment of capital on a large 
scale, and the great technical inventions, had, under 
the influence of the current commercial and colonial 
policy, called into existence a great export industry. 
This industry had, up till that time, absolutely 
controlled the foreign markets, but was then beginning 
to suffer from its own competition, as well as from the 
competition starting among continental nations.^ It 
^as no longer in need of Protection. Its interests 
demanded, first, abolition of the duties on raw material ^ 
^hich were raising the cost of production; and second, 

^Engels, Preface to Marx's A Discourse on Free Trade^ p. 4. Goldenberg, 
^« Echange et Protection, Paris, 1847, pp. 10, 24, 81. 
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abolition of the duties on corn, not merely in order \i 
allow of cheapening the subsistence of the workers, am 
so of reducing wages, but also to obtain — in return foj 
free entry of continental corn into England — ^frec 
^admission of English manufactures into continental 
markets. The object, in short, was to facilitate the 
export of continental nations, and thus enable them 
to import, in return for their own goods, products pf 
English industry to a corresponding extent. It was 
hoped that this would keep the continental nations from 
getting beyond the stage of agricultural states ; for it 
was believed that the English trade policy, by obstruct- 
ing the import of their agricultural produce, was the sole 
cause of their being * diverted ' to industrial activity 
themselves.^ 

The great tariff reform of Peel in 1842 and 1845-46 
gave full weight to the interests of these large manu- 
facturers who had gained ascendency in the English 
Parliament. It marks England's first great step 
from reduced protective duties to Free Trade. A Par- 
^ liamentary Commission, appointed in 1840 to enquire 
into the question of import duties, reported in favour of 
breaking with the hitherto existing trade policy, and 

1 Morley, Life of Cobden, London, 1882, p. 18 : * They (Cobden and his 

friends) boldly charged parliament with fostering the rivalry of foreigo 

f competitors . . . and the charge could not be answered. By denying to 

\ America and to Germany the liberty of exchanging their surplus food for oo* 

manufactures, the English legislature had actually forced America and Ge^ 

'\ ' many to divert ( !) their resources from the production of food in order K 

satisfy their'^natural demand for manufactures. It was the Corn Laws whi^ 

nursed foreign competition into full vitality.' In the same strain, Dr. Bo* 

; ring, reporting on an official visit through the countries of the Germ* 

J Customs Union, said that * in consequence of the English obstruction to tt 

aj^ ' Vi import of grain and timber, capital in Germany was being . . . diverte d 

' ■ manufactures.' 
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recommended a radical simplification of the tariff, by 

substituting, for numerous unproductive duties, duties 

■ on the most productive articles of consumption, regulat- 

: ing them in such a way as to increase consumption as 

i. much as possible.^ 

i Peel's Budget of 1842, by the introduction of direct 
taxation, first provided the necessary financial basis 
■. for further reduction and lightening of the tariff. The 
i new tariff took the duties entirely off 750 articles, replaced 
I the prohibition on the import of cattle by moderate 
[ import duties, reduced the duties on raw material — so 
[ far as it did not altogether remove them — to a general 
I level of 5 per cent., and made a systematic reduction to 
12 per cent, of the duties on partly manufactured articles, 
which also must be regarded as the raw material of 
home industry. At the same time, by a new corn law, 
the sliding scale of corn duties was very considerably 
reduced.^ These regulations, which were in the in- 
terests of manufacturing industry, were, however, 
balanced by a decrease of the Protection which the home 
trade no longer needed, in the shape of a systematic 
reduction of the duties on wholly manufactured articles 
to a maximum of 20 per cent. The duties on 
silk goods alone remained unchanged at 25 per 
cent, to 40 per cent, ad valorem, as it was con- 
sidered that this branch of industry still needed Protec- 
tion. Export duties were still imposed on coal and 
wool. 

So far, then, as regards manufactured articles, this 
tariff was still moderately protective. Moreover, it 
\ retained, throughout, differential duties in favour of 

^Morley, Life of Cobden^ p. 21. 

'Fuchs, Der mglische Getrddehandel und seine Organisation, in ^^ Jahr- 
hUckrfurNat. und Statistik, N.F., Vol. XX., 1890, p. i. 
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the colonies, these, as a rule, having to pay only hal 
the duty, or even less, on their principal products, i 
further important step was marked by the tariff of 184J 
which made 430 articles duty-free; among them beinj 
the most important means of subsistence, raw materials 
and partly manufactured articles, viz. : — live cattle 
meat, potatoes, vegetables, silk, flax, hemp, cotton 
certain yarns, minerals, ores, etc. This was succeeded, 
a year later, by the most important of Peel's reformSi 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws. From the first of June, 
1849, onwards, a so-called * registration duty ' of is. 
per quarter took the place of the old duties on corn.^ 

The abolition of the Corn Laws marked the complete 
victory of the great manufacturers over the land-owning 
aristocracy. It was carried, after many years of bittei 
^conflict, by the powerful agitation run by the Anti- 
Corn Law League, the organisation of Lancashire 
manufacturers led by Cobden. Cobden, indeed, froff 
the very first, understood to perfection how to appea 
to the interests of the great majority of the people, the 
corn-consuming masses, who suffered through the 
excessive protection of the landlords. There need bi 
no doubt about his personal hona fides, ^ but this doei 

^Idid,, p. II. 

'As is the case in this whole period, there is no just and unbiassed d( 
scription of the personality of this interesting man, with whose name tt 
conception of Free Trade will always be intimately linked. His country 
men have pushed their admiration of him to a cult bordering on tl 
ridiculous, and this has also hindered his English biographers from formil 
an impartial judgment of him. To us, on reading his speeches and letter 
this is difficult to understand, and must be attributed, primarily, to h 
personal qualities. In his agitation against the Com Laws, he was by i 
means the fanatic who comes forward and sacrifices himself for an idea whi( 
he recognises as right, but one of those not uncommon natures who know ho 
to convince themselves and others that they stand only for higher interest 
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not alter the fact that the whole agitation, from the start 
was meant to further the interests of one class only, the]^ 
industrial capitalists, and they certainly did not bear the 
great expenses of the agitation from humanitarian 
motives.^ 

when these are all the time identical with the personal or class interests in 
wluch they originated, and who are thereby able to kindle so noble an enthusi- 
asm and fiinaticism that outwardly there is but little difference between the 
two. It must not be forgotten that Cobden himself was a Manchester manu- 
facturer, and that, as his enthusiastic biographer, Morley, relates, even so far 
back as 1835 he had made speculative purchases of property in different quarters 
of the city, ' where his too cheerful vision discovered a measureless demand 
for houses, shops, and ketones, as soon as ever the Com Duties should be 
repealed and the springs of industrial enterprise set free ' (p. 20). The specu- 
lation was, in every way, an unfortunate one, and cost him for 25 years an 
annual rent of £,\ooo for building land which did not yield one shilling. 
On the other hand, it is quite as true that, having once entered on the 
agitation, he neglected his business to such an extent that its ruin was 
«nly averted by the help of his friends. 

Above all, however, it must be emphasised that, primarily, it was not 
economic, nor altogether theoretic, and still less social considerations, 
which gave rise originally to Cobden's activity against the Com Laws, but 
political and practical ones. He had previously occupied himself but little, 
it appears, with political economy, but considerably with politics, in the 
spirit of the democratic radicalism of Bentham ; and now, with political 
iosight, he recognised in the bread and butter question, that is, the question 
of Com Laws, the best means of gaining influence over the great unthinking 
nuisses. This coincided with the opinions which prevailed in his own 
ordein this regard. See e,g, his letter to his brother of Oct. 5th, 1838, and 
to the bookseller, Tait, of Aug. 17th, 1838 (Morley, pp. 15, 16). The first 
foos : ' I think the scattered elements may yet be rallied round the question of 
^ Com Laws. It appears to me that a moral and even a religious spirit 
inay be infused into that topic, and, if agitated in the same manner that the 
ipiestion of slavery has been, it will be . . . irresistible.' It was political and 
^nsbess interests, then, that first prompted Cobden to his agitation against 
the Cora Laws : only in the course of this, did he forge, one by one, the more 
powerful and effective economic and social weapons of which at a later period 
of the struggle he availed himself exclusively. 

^ Cobden himself said, in a speech at Manchester, 19th Oct., 1843 : 'I am 
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On the grounds just indicated, their interests dd» 
manded the complete abolition of the Corn Laws; and 
there was, besides, the old social opposition, namely, the 
hatred and envy on the part of the money capitalists 
against the land-owning aristocracy, which had found 
such a strong theoretical formulation in Ricardo's 
theory of rent.^ The interests of the new industrial 
wage-earning class were, indeed, everywhere pushed into 
the foreground, but to most of those who took part in 
the agitation — I expressly except the leaders, Cobden 
and Bright — they were a matter of complete indifference, 
where they were not put forward in a purely pharisaic 
spirit. For, according to the wage theory of this same 
Ricardo, the spiritual father of the agitation, every 
cheapening of the means of subsistence of the workers 
was bound to accrue to the advantage of the manufac- 
turers; and these manufacturers were the very Man- 
chester men who were struggling with all their might 



afraid that most of us entered upon this struggle with the belief that we bad 
some distinct class interest in the question.* On this Morley very well 
remarks : * It has been observed on a hundred occasions in history that a- 
good cause takes on in its progress larger and unforeseen elements, and these 
in their turn bring out the nobler feelings of the best among its soldiers. 
So it was here. The class interest widened into the consciousness of ^ 
commanding national interest,' pp. 17, 46. See also Lecky, History ^ 
the Eighteenth Century, Vol. IV., p. 450. 

' Held, Zwei Biicher zur socialen Geschichte Englands, p. 1 86. Schultzc* 
Gavernitz, Zum socialen Frieden, I., p. 34; II., p. 91. Morley*s lAfe^, 
Cobden, p. 24 : * The conflict of the next five years was not merely a battl' 
about a customs duty ; it was a struggle for political influence and soci< 
equality between the landed aristocracy and the great industrialists.' AU 
p. 60: *A large and wealthy class had the strongest material interest 1 
repeal. What was important was that this class now happened to represei 
the great army of consumers.' 
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gainst the interference of the state with the regulation 

labour, in the shape of the Ten Hours Bill.^ 

This fact was also fully recognised by that section of 

Lthe English working men which had already become 

[awakened to political class-consciousness, the Chartists; 

fand for this reason they held themselves aloof from 

■ the agitation of the League. It was, thus, at the 

beginning, as Cobden in 1842 expressly declared, a 

thoroughly middle-class agitation, carried on by the 

methods which the middle classes in England usually'^ 

employ in their agitations — * Meetings of dissenting 

ministers, co-operation of the ladies, tea parties, etc.'^ 

The first thing that won over the great masses, and, 

particularly, the agricultural labourers, to the agitation, 

and secured its victory, was the famine of 1845, which 

followed the bad harvests both of grain and of 

potatoes.^ 

Thi^ Pharisaism of the Anti-Corn Law League has 
been scathingly denounced by Karl Marx, as far back 
as gth January, 1848, in a speech to the Democratic 
Club in Brussels (recently published in an English 
translation by Engels).* After describing how, '' 
by an elaborate system of fines, the English 
manufacturers sought in every way to lower 
the wages of their workers, Marx continues : — * And 
these manufacturers are the very philanthropists who 

^Cobden himself sympathised indeed with the demand for the limitation of 
women and children's labour, but was opposed to legislative interference. On 
tl^e passing of the Ten Hours Bill, he abstained from voting, and he was an 
wtspoken opponent of Trade Unions (Morley, p. 43). 

'Morley, p. 35. 

'^irf., p. 47 : * It was the rain that rained away the Corn Laws.* 

*Marx, A Discourse on Free TradCy with preface by Prederick Engels. 
Boston, 1889. 
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would persuade the workers that they are giving lai 
sums for the Free Trade Agitation simply in order 
improve their condition. But the workers kn 
very well that the price of bread is to be 
duced only in order to allow of their wages bei 
lowered. Ricardo, the apostle of the English Fr 
Traders, has expressly admitted such a possibility wl 
he says : " The fall in the price of agricultural prodi 
reduces the wages not only of the labourer employed 
cultivating the soil, but also of all those employed 
commerce or manufacture." Such a two-fold reduct 
is not, however, a matter of indifference to the work 
for so long as the price of corn and the rate of wa| 
were comparatively high, a trifling economy in 
consumption of bread was enough to procure him oti 
enjoyments; so soon, however, as bread, and con 
quently wages, fell, he could save next to nothing, 
reducing his consumption of bread, to get other articl 
If, then, in spite of this, the workers made common cai 
with the manufacturers against the landowners, it \ 
in order to destroy the last traces of feudalism, so th 
later on, they might have only one enemy left to fig 
In this the workers did not miscalculate; for the lai 
owners, in order to avenge themselves on the mai 
facturers, in turn made common cause with the work 
in carrying through the Ten Hours Bill — the Bill wh 
they had claimed in vain for thirty years, but wh 
was now passed immediately after the abolition of 
Corn Laws.*^ 

The repeal of the Corn Laws confirmed 
triumph of the great manufacturers over the great la 

^ Marx, A Discourse on Free Trcule, pp. 30-2. 
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iwners ; but it was, at the same time, as Vocke rightly 
mphasises, a most weighty attack on the system 
[rf Protection itself, and the industrialists could y 
not ultimately escape its consequences. They 
did not, indeed, attempt to do so. As already 
femarked, English industry, with few exceptions, 
was no longer in need of Protection.^ Thus every 
successive year brought further reductions of duties, 
sand in 1853 came another somewhat extensive trans- 
formation of the tariff by Gladstone: 123 articles were*^ 
made duty-free, 146 reduced. According to the prin- 
ciple of the new tariff, raw materials and partly 
manufactured articles were now admitted free of duty; 
and the duties laid on wholly manufactured articles 
.were not to be more than 10 per cent. But, to this 
extent, there still remained protective duties on manu- 
factured articles, and differential duties, besides, in 
favour of the Colonies. 

The taking off of these duties was the work of the 
last great measure embodying the new principle, 
the Gladstone Tariff of i860, which accompanied 
the Anglo-French commercial treaty. (See below. 
Part II.) By it, the Colonies were put on the same 
level as foreign countries ; duties on manufactured ^ 
articles were entirely abolished; duties on articles of 
consumption, partly abolished, or at least reduced; 

^The chief of these exceptions was the silk industry, which was longest pro- 
tected against foreign {ji.e. French) competition. Indeed, as Engels (I'^i^/., p. 
'3) has specially mentioned, when Protection by tariff was finally withdrawn 
^n>m it also, Protection in another and disgraceful form was granted it: 
while, in the other textile industries, the Factory Acts limited the labour 
of wcHnen and children, special exceptions were made at first in favour 01 
lie silk industry, under which very young children could be employed ; 
he result being that silk goods could be produced more cheaply than other 
•ztiles. 
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and only the duties most productive of 
retained. 

It is, however, worthy of note that the most importal 
reductions of duty at that time, particularly those 
wine, were not in the interests of the masses of t 
people who bore the burden of indirect taxation, but 
the interests of the well-to-do classes. 

The essence of the system of trade policy thus final! 
introduced — ^the so-called Free Trade in the Englii 
sense of the word — is then : No protective duties (i 
duties on imported goods that are also made at home 
but only pure revenue duties (i.e. duties on goods vA 
made at home), and even these only on a few specialM 
productive articles of general use; and, alongside d| 
these, the so-called * AusgleichszoUe ' (i.e. customl 
duties on goods of foreign origin, e.g. spirits, exactl]| 
corresponding to the excise upon similar articles prd 
duced at home). The fiscal interest, which dictates thi 
highest possible return for the lowest possible cost dL 
collection is, therefore, always the prominent one. 

To this system, however, there still remained, it 
i860, certain exceptions — survivals of the earlier pioi 
tective system; namely duties on hops, refined sugafl 
.and manufactured tobacco, as well as the so-called! 
* registration duty ' of is. per quarter on corn, which, aS 
Vocke rightly points out, was not so entirely unimp(»^ 
tant as it was usually represented to be. On the average 
prices of the years 1860-69, it amounted to about 2 per 
cent, ad valorem, and yielded quite important sums* 
It must, therefore, be regarded as a small protectiirv 
duty still remaining in favour of the landowners. Of 
these survivals of the protective system, the hop duty 
was taken off in 1862; the sugar duty and the grain 
registration duty reduced in 1864; and the latter 
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laoUshed in 1869. I" 1866, the last remaining duty 
Q raw material, that on timber, expired. Thus, by 
He end of this period, with the exception of sugar and 
:>bacco, the so-called Free Trade System was in full ^ 
^ration. 

The nature of thi^ Free Trade Systenj, its principle 
irf taking, as base, /pure revenue duties imposed on a 
lew articles of universal consumption; either not pro-^ 
^uced, or else correspondingly taxed, at home — chiefly 
^bacco, spirits, tea, and coffee — plainly indicates its 
ileal meaning. The freeing of trade, \by this system, j 

Btoly went so far as the interests oi the manu- i 

ffacturers at that time demanded or \ allowed. The ' j 

rinterests of the trading classes, and \ those of the^ . r | 

tereat masses, who were so continually put in the fore- ^ j 

^ound, would have dictated the further removal of 
those revenue duties which tax and render dear the most 
important articles of .'general consumption outside of - /' 

bread and meat — the /so-called luxuries of the people. 
These luxuries are, it ' is true, of little actual sustenance 
value, but, from the point of view of enjoyment, they 
are, to most people, quite as valuable and important. 
Had this been done, however, the burden of taxation 
would have been shifted entirely on to the income tax, i.e. ^ 
to the shoulders of the well-to-do classes, a thing which 
even the Liberal party of that and the succeeding period 
did not dare to propose. Thus we find the astonishing 
phenomenon that Free Trade Britain raises a greater | 

proportion of its national revenue by duties than do ^ 

most protective nations — something likt a quarter.^ 

^ In the financial year 1890-1, ;£'i9,895,537, out of a total revenue of 

^£^489* 1 12; £^.'j millions from liquors, £Z'A millions from tea, and £^.J 

\vmxm from tobacco. Thirty Fifth Report on the Customs, 1891 (C— 6538). 
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This, of course, was not Free Trade in the I 
sense of the word, so long as there remained, on 
one hand, revenue duties which, as a matter of prind; 
though not perhaps of practice, were just as mudi 
restriction on trade as protective duties; and so 1< 
as, on the other hand, the abolition of duties was oi 
sided, carried out by England alone and not by 
other countries trading with her. The opponents 
this system in England are not wrong, therefore, wl 
they describe it as * One-sided Free Trade,' or 

* System of Free Imports.'^ 

This system, which, as we have seen, gradually sha] 
itself out of the concrete needs of the ruling politii 
class, and which, in the first instance, could be called 
system only from a fiscal point of view, now recei 
its general economic formulation — its theory — througl 
the so-called Manchester School. It is, according 
Adolph Held's definition, an example of the appli< 
tion of the doctrines of the classical political economy to j 
an agitation in the special interests of movable property^ 

* The practical propositions of this movement seem a 
caricature of the one-sidedness of the doctrines of 
political economy. In this caricature, the subordina-^^ 

' tion of all ideal ends of life and of the whole state to the ? 
economic interests of property, first becomes a final 
principle.'^ 

^ See besides the Protectionist writings, particularly Webster, The Tradt tf 
the World: our Present System of Commerce Examined, London, i88 
p. 33. Also, Commercial Treaties^ Free Trade and ItUematumalism^ p. 26, 

' Held, Zwei Bikher zar socicUen Geschichte En^lands^ p. 34. 
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B. The Cobden Treaty and the other Commercial 
Treaties of the Sixties.^ 

The Repeal of the Corn Laws was, as we have 
Been, essentially an attempt on the part of the English 
manufacturers to obtain a free, or at least an easier, 
entry for their goods into the countries of Europe and 
North America which, at that time, were exporting 
mainly agricultural produce to England and import- 
ing English manufactured goods in return. * To , T tj^^ 
convert all other nations to the gospel of Free 
Trade, and thus to create a world in which England was 
the great manufacturing centre, with all other countries 
for its independent agricultural districts — that was the 
next task before the English manufacturers and their 
mouth-pieces, the political economists.' So Engels^ 
appositely characterises this policy. The literature of 
the time, too, expresses, almost openly, the conviction 
that England in this way ought to be and to remain 
*the workshop of the world.' ^ 

The Free Trade Congress, held in Brussels towards 
the end of 1847, marks the opening of this international 
propagandism of Free Trade. At the head of it stands 
Cobden again,* and Cobden in this case also — in all 

^ Leone Levi, History of British Commerce and of the Economic Progress oj 
the British Nation^ 1763-1870. London, 1872, p. 403. Beer, Geschichte des 
WeUhandels im XIX Jahrhundert, Vienna, 1884. Vol. I., p. 315 ; Vol. II., 
Pt L, p. 33. 

* Preface to Marx* A Discourse on Free Trade^ p. 6. See also Goldenberg, 
f, cit., p. 8i, and Fabian Essays, edited by G. B. Shaw. London, 1889, 
•. 80. 

'Torrens, TrcKts on Finance and Trade, London, 1852, quoted in Vocke, 

. 353. 
* Goldenberg, op, cit, 

B 
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good faith, I repeat — well knew how to cloak the spedl 
interests of England in the garb of a philanthropi 
"cosmopolitanism and of an ideal aspiration after the 
fare of mankind. To Cobden, personally, this politic 
aspiration was the main thing, and the propagandism 
Free Trade only a means to it.^ But he underrated tl 
difficulty of persuading other countries of the exped 
ency of adopting this policy in their own case. 

In 1846, Cobden had confidently asserted that, afti 
the repeal of the Corn Laws and the adoption of Fre 
Trade by England, every European tariff, following hH 
example, would be changed, in less than five yearsh 
But this prophecy was not fulfilled, and English mam 
facturers, as may be imagined, were little disposed ti 
continue working only through example and precept 
The English Free Trade School, it is true, now tau^ 
that, by the introduction of Free Trade, England ha 
benefited herself, no matter what attitude the othi 
nations took, and that these nations, through their pro 
tective policy, injured themselves most. In spite of thia 
however, the last great step — the surrender of the modia 

^See his letter to Ashworth of 12th April, 1842, quoted in Morley, p. 3*' 

* It has struck me that it would be well to try to engraft our Free Tiw 
agitation upon the Peace movement. They are one and the same cause. 1 
has often been to me a matter of the greatest surprise that the Friends hit 
not taken up the question of Free Trade as the means — and I believe the ool 
human means — of effecting universal and permanent peace.' In HA 
Cobden only represented Bentham's ideas, which at that time were il 
fluencing thousands. Bentham was the spiritual father, not only of tt 
political economists called the Manchester School, and of the Radical pert 
leaders, but also of the little clique of out-and-out Benthamites, the so-callfl 

* philosophical Radicals.' These last were neither political economists nqj 
political agitators only, but accepted the whole of Bentham's philoso] 
See Held, p. 278. 

^Speeches by Richard Cobden^ edited by John Bright and J. E. Thi 
Rogers. London, 1880, p. 185. 
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Site import and differential duties, and the carrying 
lirough of the so-called Free Trade system by the 
mff reform of i860 — was not accomplished till after >' 
France, the country which, at that time, stood second 
% economic importance, had begun to adopt a more 
beral commercial policy, and had shown her willing- 

to impose moderate import duties on English goods 
i place of the former high duties and prohibitions, 
fhile, then, England's first tariff reforms were carried 
It indep>endently and quite irrespective of the fiscal 
r trade f>olicy of other nations, the last reform was ; 
mied out on the basis of a treaty obligation with! 
bnce, as result of the celebrated Anglo-French Treaty j 
{ Commerce of January 23rd, i860. 
This treaty is, on its English side, closely associated 
ith the name of Cobden; so much so, indeed, 
iat it is generally referred to in England simply as 

Cobden Treaty. Nevertheless his services in 
ringing it about have been manifestly exaggerated 
gr the Cobden cult of his countrymen.^ The im- 
ndse came from the French free trader, Michael 
Jhevalier. He it was who succeeded in winning 
per both Cobden, with whom he had previously < 
een in communication, and Gladstone, who was then 
Jhaacellor of the Exchequer; and this in spite of the 
tX that the idea was contrary to the doctrines of 
ke Manchester School, which both of them had at one 

Se professed. It had a powerful attraction for 
>den owing to its political consequences; Gladstone ^ 
jnr in it the means to his final tariff reform project; 

*0n the previous history of the treaty, see Morley, Chap. XVII., and 
dilBan, Les Traitis de Commerce avec P Angleterref la Belgique^ la Prusse 
\tiOoernn) et PItaliet avec une introduction historiqtu et economique. Paris, 
R^ Introdvction, p. 25. 
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while Chevalier convinced them that this was the onlj 
way in which France could go over to Free Trade 
Chevalier claimed, as the chief concession on 
part of England, the reduction of the wine duties 
/and this Gladstone also promised. Cobden, in co» 
plete sympathy with him, went first in October to Pari 
in a purely private capacity. While there, by means 
personal audiences, he won over to the idea of a com' 
mercial treaty the French Minister of Finance, Rouher 
a man of strong Free Trade convictions, and the Emperoi 
Napoleon himself. What induced the Emperor tdl 
acquiesce in this, need not be discussed here.^ Suffiofl 
it to say that both Cobden and his biographer, Morley,1 
represent the former as having been the first to converti 
the Emperor to Free Trade. Cobden even boasts of 
having collaborated in the framing of the letter to Fouldj 
in the Moniteur, in which the Emperor, shortly beforfl 
the conclusion of the treaty, announced and defended 
the change in the trade policy. In Cobden's view, it 
was, for the most part, political motives that induced 
the Emperor to conclude the treaty — the desire for betta^ 
^political relations with England, where he was regarded 
with little favour at the time, and where his foreigi^ 
policy was looked on with the greatest suspicion.^ j 
However this may be, the affair reached the stage o^ 
formal negotiations by a preliminary step on the part d8 
France. On behalf of the English Government, whidi) 
Gladstone had meanwhile won over to the project^ 
Cobden, and the English Ambassador in Paris, Lorl 
Cowley, were invested with full official powers. W 
the instructions communicated to them on January 17th, 

^See, on this, Devers' account in the Handelspolitik der JCulturstaatt»t 
Vol. III. 
2 Morley, pp. 94, 100 (Cobden's letter of loth July, i860, to Palmerston). 
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860,^ the English Government also emphasised the fact 
hiat it was disposed to a commercial treaty more 
rem political than from economic motives. For" 
uch a treaty, the following leading principles were 
sketched out : Inasmuch as the rule of the French 
arifiF is high duty, in general, with a large measure of 
absolute prohibition, while the rule of the British tariff 
is low duty, in general, with a large number of articles 
absolutely free, the proper basis for agreement will be, 
on the side of France, a general transition, so far as 
British commodities are concerned, from prohibition, or 
high duty, to duties at a moderate rate ; and, on the side ' 
of England, the total abolition of customs duties on 
French productions, where fiscal considerations will 
permit it, and reduction to the lowest practicable pointy 
where fiscal considerations will not allow total aboli- 
tion. 

After some brief negotiations, conducted entirely 
between Rouher and Cobden, and kept strictly private, 
this preliminary was followed by the signing of the 
commercial treaty on 23rd January, 1860.2 

In Article I. of the treaty, France agrees that the 
French duties on a large number of enumerated goods, 
i.«. on the greater proportion of English manufactures, 
diall in no case exceed 30 per cent, ad valorem 
and, in Article II., that the duty •n British^ 
coal and coke shall be reduced to 15 cts. per 
100 kilogrammes. But the differential duties im- 
posed in favour of French shipping are not to be 

^See the English Blue-book, Commercial, No. 37 (1881), p. 2. 

*For the text of the treaty, see Hertslet, A Complete Collection of the 
Treaties and Conventions ^ etc., between Great Britain and Foreign Powers 
7 far as they relate to Commerce and Navigation, etc, London, 1864, Vol. 
:i., p. 165. 
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interfered with (Art. III.). The ai valorevt duties stipa 
lated in the treaty shall be calculated on the value i 
the place of production, plus transport, insurance, am 
commission costs as far as the port of discharge, th 
value to be based on a written declaration of the importc 
at the Customs House (Art. IV.). 

In return for this, the British Government engages* 
* recommend ' to Parliament the abolition of the impoi 
duties on a great number of enumerated articles, am 
to * propose ' to Parliament that the duties on Frend 
wine shall be at once reduced to a rate not exceeding 3* 

'per gallon, and that, from April i, 1861, the followin 
scale shall come into force : On wine containing les 
than 15 degrees of proof spirit, verified by Sykei 
hydrometer, not more than is.; on wines containin 

^from 15 to 26 degrees, not more than is. 6d. ; from 3 
to 40 degrees, not more than 2s.; on wines in bottles 
not more than 2s. per gallon (Arts. V. and VI.) 
Further, it promises to recommend to Parliament I 
admit into the United Kingdom merchandize imporW 
from France at a rate of duty equal to the excise dut 

, which is or shall be imposed upon articles of the sain 
description in the United Kingdom. At the same tiffl 
the duty chargeable upon the importation of such mei 
chandize may be augmented by such a sum as shall b 
an equivalent for the expenses which the system c 
excise may entail upon the British producer. In accart 
ance with this, brandies and spirits shall pay 8s. p< 
gallon of duty, with a surtax of 2d. per gallon (Aft^ 
VII. and VIII.). ^ Rum from the French colonies sha* 
be subject to the same duties as that from the Briti^ 
colonies. (This involved that England's differentii 

^ This, however, being considered too low, was raised to 5d. by a sappLeaP^ 
tary clause of 25th Feb., i86a 
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luties on rum, in favour of her colonies, should be 
jiven up.) 

In the event of the establishment of a new excise tax 
on any article mentioned in the treaty, both parties 
reserve to themselves the right to impose a correspond-, 
ing equivalent duty (Art. IX.). They also reserve the 
right to levy landing and shipping dues, but pledge 
themselves, as regards this, to equal national treatment 
(Art. XL). This is to apply to the subjects of each 
contracting power in the dominions of the other (Art. 
XII.). 

Both parties engage not to prohibit the exportation 
of coal, and to levy no duty upon such importation 
(Art. XL). 

The French ad valorem duties established by the treaty 
shall be converted into specific duties by a supplemen- 
tary convention which shall be concluded before ist 
July, i860, on the basis of the medium prices during 
six months preceding the date of the treaty ; otherwise 
^valorem duties shall be retained (Art. XIIL). 

The provisions of the treaty shall come into force in 
England immediately after its sanction by Parliament; 
in France, as regards different groups of goods, not till 
various subsequent dates (from ist July, i860, till ist 
October, 1861). From the latter date, however, the 
ad valorem duties on merchandize of British production 
and manufacture shall not exceed a maximum of 25 per 
cent. (Arts. XV.-XVL). 

Article XVII. arranges specially for the specific duty 
on bar iron. 

In Article XIX. both powers engage to confer on 
, ^ch other the most-favoured-nation treatment as regards 
duties and tariflfs. 

The treaty shall remain in force for ten years, and 
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may thereafter be continued from year to year, ead 
party having the right to withdraw on twelve months 
notice (Art. XXI.). 

The assent of the English Parliament is expressl; 
required to render the treaty valid (Art. XX.). 

Under the French constitution, the Emperor wa 

entitled to conclude commercial treaties without con 

suiting the legislative body, and so this treaty was thrus 

on the country against its will. In England, howevei 

the consent of Parliament, and the formal passing of 

Tariff Bill, were necessary. Yet, even there, the recef 

tion of the treaty was by no means altogether favoui 

able.^ The economists of the Manchester School, ani 

specially M*Culloch, opposed it as contrary to th 

j principles of Free Trade. The democrats reproache 

! Cobden for having made terms with Napoleon's autc 

jcratic government.^ The English manufacturers 

however, clearly saw the great importance of the treaty 

' In the centres of English industry, the news of its con 

elusion was greeted with enthusiasm, and the tarii 

subsequently agreed on met with almost universa 

approval. 

Lord John Russell laid the treaty before Parliament 
and Gladstone, in a brilliant speech on February loth 
defended its provisions, and the alterations in th 
British tariff proposed by Government in conformit 
with it. True, he could only thinly disguise the contra 
diction which actually existed between the pure theor 
"* of Free Trade and the conclusion of the treaty. H 

1 McCarthy, A Short History of Our Own Times, Chap. XVII. 

2 There is, indeed, a singular contradiction in the fact that the very man w! 
always had the interests of the people on his tongue gave his hand 
forcing a new trade policy on the French people against the will of t 
majority. 
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aaintained that Free Trade was a good thing in itself, 
tnd that the proposed reduction on the English tariff, 
x>nsequent on the treaty, would be advantageous to 
England, even if France granted no concessions in 
return. He showed at the same time the unsatisfactory 
State of the exports from England to France, which 
tie commercial treaty would remedy.^ Nothing, 
le declared in the further course of the debate, 
liad been conceded to France that was of any value to 
Ingland; and, similarly, nothing had been granted by 
Prance whereby she did not herself gain. Disraeli, on 
the other hand, denounced the treaty as bad, in that it *^ 
gave expression to the idiosyncrasies of the man who 
lad negotiated it, Cobden. When the final vote was 
taken, however, the Government obtained a majority 
of 119. 

The part of the treaty, then, which concerned England 
'Was carried out, in the way just described, by the tariff 
Bill of i860 (23 and 24 Vict., c. no). But the prin- 
ciple of Free Trade hitherto recognised in the reform 
of the tariff was so far maintained that the reduction 
and abolition of duties, promised in the treaty to France 
alone, was immediately carried out as an independent ' 
tariff reform, i.e. all other countries benefited without 
making the same concessions as France. 

This had been announced by Cobden at the very 
beginning in his first audience with Napoleon. It was 
the recognised principle of England's Free Trade, that 
her own tariff should be reduced without reference to 
the trade policy of other nations, and from this principle, 
she had actually diverged in the Anglo-French treaty. 

It was in the carrying out of the treaty by France that 
the chief difficulties had yet to be overcome. The only 

^ Goldenberg, op, ciLy p. 91. 
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duty that had been definitely fixed by the treaty itsd 
was that of iron ; as regards everything else, the sd 
principle laid down was that duties were not to exceo 
30 per cent, (ultimately 24 per cent.) ai valorem. Th 

^particular duties, and the gradual change of ad valorei 
into specific duties, had now to be determined, and thi 
was to be done at a joint conference after the treatj 
At this conference, the English plenipotentiaries, suf 
ported by the statements which representatives c 
the most important English industries laid befoi 
the Conseil Superieur with regard to the lev« 
of costs of production in the competing Englis 
and French industries, tried to get the duties fixed a 
far as possible below the maximum mentioned. 
the other hand, the experts who represented Frenc 

* industry at the conference, being thoroughly prota 
tionist in their views and opposed altogethc 
to the commercial treaty, tried to secure the max 
mum wherever they could. Negotiations wei 
prolonged and wearisome, lasting from April t 
November. It was at this point that Cobden renderc 
his chief services to the treaty. Backed by tk 
results of the great French enquSte, he defended tt 
interests of English industry with much skill an 
tenacity, carrying in the end the most important point 
The duties finally arranged were, on an averag 
with the exception of iron, not more than i 
per cent., in many cases only 10 per cent, of tl 

J value. In the case of a large number of goods — ai 
among these the most important^ — the proposed co 
version of ad valorem into specific duties did not con 

^Fine pottery, faience and porcelain, gobelins, table linen, woven cott 
and wool, leather goods, watches, knives, cutlery, etc. See tariff of 12th O 
and 1 6th Nov., i860. 
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off. The plenipotentiaries could not come to an under- 
standing as to the real value of the articles concerned, 
since the extraordinary variety, both in design and 
quality, of many English goods hitherto excluded from 
the French market, was not sufficiently well known, and 
there was little disposition to accept the English declara- 
tions by themselves. As the Convention, however, 
pressed for settlement, single ai 'valorem duties were 
fixed for all these goods, and an arrangement made 
for ascertaining the true value of such goods on 
their entry into France. To go further into 
these arrangements would lead us too far. Their 
defectiveness, however, as we shall see later, 
made them a source of continual friction and / 
grievance, and finally imp)erilled the whole treaty.^ 
This tariff, the outcome of these long confer- 
ences, is contained in the two Conventions of 
October 12th and November i6th, 1860.2 It met with 
fairly unanimous approval in the large centres of 
English industry : Manchester and Belfast, etc., were 
satisfied; in Leeds, Nottingham, and Leicester, it was 
enthusiastically received.^ 

In contrast with England, France did not extend 
this treaty-made tariff into a general tariff; en the 
contrary, she pursued systematically the path of c«m- 
mercial treaties on which she had just entered. A year 
after the treaty with England, a similar treaty was 
concluded with Belgium, which contained still furthers 
reductions of duty, and, in the following years, others 
were concluded with the Zollverein, Italy, Switzerland, 
etc. All these further reductions in the French tariff 

^Devers, La Politique commerciale de la France {Handelspolitik der Kultur- 
*^^w^,Vol. III.), p. 158. 
'Hertslet, XL, pp. 183, 191. ^Morley, p. 104. 
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accrued to the advantage of England also, through 
most favoured nation clause.^ England, however, 
placed in a peculiar position by those treaties, and by 
others which the above-mentioned countries mack 
with one another. In regard to all the nations with 
which France had concluded such treaties, and with 
^ which England had no previous treaty containing the 
most favoured nation clause, she stood at a decided 
disadvantage compared with France, who enjoyed under 
those treaties differential duties in her favour. It was 

^ How considerable were the reducdons thus finally made on many articlei 
in the French tariff, as compared with the duties originally agreed on in tbe 
Cobden Treaty with England, may be seen from the table in Parliamentaiy 
Return, No. 250 (1881). Only the most important are given. 



Articles. 



Steel in bars, - - - 100 kilogs., 

„ Sheets or Coils, 

,, Wares, 

Clock and Watch Movements, - 

Leather, 

Gloves, 

Sea-going Ships, Wood, Fch. ton, 

„ Iron, . - - . 
Flax or Hemp, Combed, - - . . 
„ Yam Unbleached, 
„ ,, Bleached, - 
Cotton Tissues, 

„ Yam Doubled, " ' " "! 

Wool Yams, 

Carpets, 

Silk Ribbons, 

Mustard, 

Cheese, 

Slates, 



Rates of Duty 

prescribed by 

Cobden Treaty. 



Francs. 

13 

18 to 25 
32 and 100 

100 
250 and 30 
10% ad val. 

20 

60 

5 

21 to 140 

28 to 186 

15% ad val. 

50% above the 

duties on single 

yams 

unbleached 

ditto 

15% ad val. 

8 

25 
10 
10 



Rates of Duty 

under Most« 

Favoured-NatioD 

Clause in 1881. 



Francs. 

9 

11.25 to IS 

20 and 50 

50 

60 and 45 and lO 

5% ad val. 

2 

2 

free 

19.50 to 130 

26 to 172.90 

10% ad val. 

30% above the 

duties on angle 

3^ams 

unbleached 

ditto 

10% ad vaL 

4 

5 

4 

free 
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le same in the case of treaties which these countries 
lade among themselves. Here was a state of affairs 
rhich seriously threatened English industry in her 
lost important continental markets, and it had to be 
emedied. Thus it came about that England, in spite 
f the aversion of her prevailing Free Trade school v 
Dwards commercial and tariff treaties, found herself ^ 
bliged, like the rest, to make other commercial 
reaties of the same sort. At once, however, a diffi- 
ulty presented itself. By extending independently to 
11 countries the tariff changes conceded to France, she 
lad almost lost her * bargaining power.' At a first 
fiance, it seems surprising how England, in spite of / 
his difficulty, succeeded in concluding a number of 
commercial treaties in which she gave no equivalent, 
3r only insignificant equivalents, for the advantages 
that were granted her. The explanation is, however, 
twofold. In the first place, other than purely economic ' 
reasons entered into consideration ; and, in the second, ^ 
other countries were not at the time able to judge / 
whether the new fiscal policy would be approved by 
England in the long run, or whether, and perhaps 
quite soon, she might not return to Protection and 
differential duties. For that reason, a definite settling 
of this fiscal system by means of treaties, and the 
guaranteeing by England of the most favoured nation 
clause for a comparatively long term of years, was not 
without value to them. 

The first of these new commercial treaties was that 

with Belgium of July 23rd, 1862.^ This was not a tariff y 

treaty, but simply a provision for most favoured nation 

treatment. In it the privileges granted to France by 

: Belgium in the commercial treaty of May ist, 1861, 

^Hertslet, XL, p. 66. 
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were extended to England. In the protocol of the 
conference of August 30th, 1862, ^ a tariflf for Englid 
cotton and yarns entering Belgium was arranged : tWj 
tariff was to have the same force as if it had been in- 
cluded in the text of the treaty. By this treaty, Belgium 
further promised to abolish tonnage dues and to re- 
duce pilotage duties. Article XV. is, however, of 
special importance, as it expressly assures to Belgian 
goods entering the British colonies the same treatment 
in regard to duties as is given to British goods. This 
treaty remains unaltered at the present date [1893]. 
The second was the commercial and navigation treaty 

i of August 6th, 1863,2 with Italy. Like the other it con- 
tained merely reciprocal assurances of equal rights as 
regards navigation, and of most favoured nation treat- 
ment as regards the tariff, but no tariff provisions, 
except that Italy engaged not to prohibit the importation 
of British goods. 

Then followed the commercial treaty of May 30th, 
1865, with Prussia and the ZoUverein.^ This treaty, 

^ too, simply stipulated for reciprocal most favoured 
nation treatment, without any tariff provisions excejrf 
a mutual engagement neither to prohibit the exportation 
of coal nor to impose export duties on it. By this treaty, 
then, English goods obtained the same privileges from 
the Zollverein as had been granted to French goods by 
the treaty of 1862 — and obtained these, moreover, with- 
out giving any equivalent return. This was doubtless 
owing to the Free Trade tendency which then prevailed 
in the Zollverein, and which was opposed to differential 
treatment of different countries : moreover, the obliga- 
tions which England assumed as regards the export of 
coal were considered valuable. Further, by Article VII- 

1 Hertslet, XI., p. 74. "^ Ibid^, XL, p. 1112, ^ Ibid,, XIL, p. 761. 
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Cthis treaty, the imposition of differential duties by the 
»ritish colonies in favour of the mother country was 
Kpressly prohibited. The most favoured nation clause 
as also to stand with regard to the British colonies and 
>reign possessions ; that is to say, the Zollverein goods 
ere not to pay higher duties in the colonies than those 
F the mother country or of any other country.^ The 
eaty was originally to remain in force till 1877 : after 
lat date it might be tacitly continued from year to year, 
Trainable at one year's notice. 

This was followed by a navigation treaty of August 
)th, 1865,2 with Prussia, of the same duration as the 
eaty of commerce. It secured to both sides equal ^ 
ational treatment and the most favoured nation clause 
; regards navigation. The right of acceding was 
served to every State belonging to or entering the 
Dllverein. This treaty also applied to the British 
Jonies, except as regards the coasting trade. 
Finally came the treaties with Austria. The first was 
commercial treaty of December i6th, 1865.^ This, ^ 
jain, like the Franco-English, was a tariff treaty, 
ustria engaged, from ist January, 1867, to impose no 
igher duty on British goods than 25 per cent, (after 
iree years, 20 per cent.) ad valorem. Such duties as 
England considered specially important were to be the 
ubject of a supplementary convention. Further, with 
-ertain exceptions relating to frontier traffic and possible 

^This, then, goes still further than the treaty with Belgium, which only 
prohibits the colonies from granting differential duties to the mother country. 
TOt, as we shall see, it has lately become a controversial point in international 
•*w whether differential duties between the British colonies themselves are also 
prohibited by it ; i.e, whether the word * country * does not include the 
wlonies as well. In my opinion it certainly does, though the official inter- 
pretation in England has varied at different times. 

*Hmslet, XII., p. 764. ^Ibid,, XII., p. 168, 
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arrangements with the Zollverein, reciprocal most 
favoured nation treatment was assured. The grouncte 
upon which Austria decided to enter on this commercial 
treaty were chiefly financial;^ moreover, England in this 
case made some not unimportant concessions in return. 
In the final protocol of December i6, 1865, the British; 
plenipotentiary undertook to recommend to Parliament: 
the abolition of duties on wood and timber, as also the 
equalising of the duties on wines in bottle with wines ii; 
wood, and both recommendations were passed in 1866. 
The treaty, as it happened, was concluded by the 
* Sistierungs ' ministry of Belcredi, as the protectionist 
Austrian Parliament was not in session, and the sup- 
plementary convention only received its reluctant 
consent. The treaty was to last ten years and, after- 
wards, unless notice were given, to be tacitly continued 
from year to year. Further, the Austro-Hungarian 
navigation treaty, on the lines of the Anglo-Prussian 
one, was concluded on April 30th, 1868.2 

In consequence of the most favoured nation clause, 
England gained a still further advantage from the re- 
ductions which Austria's commercial treaty of March 
9th, 1868,3 conceded to the Zollverein. On December 
30th, 1869, a supplementary Convention was concluded,* 
and substituted for Articles III-V. of the commercial 
treaty. This extended to England the tariff meanwhile! 
agreed upon with the Zollverein ; and, in addition, a ] 
special and still more favourable tariff for certain 
specified British goods was accorded from January ist, ' 

^ See on this, Beer, Geschichte des Wtlthandels im XIX, JahrhundtirU 
Vienna, 1884, Vol. II., p. 222. 
2Hertslet, XII., p. 1108. 

3 Notification of 19th June, 1868. Hertslet, XIV., p. 59. 
^Hertslet, XIII., p. 81. 
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870. The Convention and the commercial treaty were 
o run till January ist, 1877. 

Unconnected with these European commercial treaties, 
lie a few treaties with countries outside of Europe, by 
vhich England was given simply the right to the most 
avoured nation treatment in regard to navigation, 
:ommerce, and tariff. Where there was reciprocity 
rf privilege, it was of no practical importance to the 
:ountries concerned, since the treaties, as on many 
>revious occasions, were made exclusively through the 
>olitical ascendency of England. 

Among those, are the Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation treaties of February nth, i860, with 
Nicaragua;^ of October 24, 1862, with San Salvador ;2 
md of February i6th, 1866, with Columbia.^ 

Between these two groups stands the commercial 
reaty concluded with Turkey* on April 26th, 1861, 
embracing also Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, and 
^SyP^' This treaty held good for the United King- 
dom and the colonies, and was to remain in force 28 
years, with, however, the right of withdrawal at 14 and 
21 years. In it Turkey undertook to lower her export 
duties annually by i per cent, from an average of 8 per 
cent, ai valorem to i per cent. ; her transit duties from 
3 per cent, to 2 per cent, and later i per cent.; import 
duties not to exceed 8 per cent., or specific duties equi- 
i valent thereto. In return, Turkey was assured most 
favoured nation treatment and reciprocal national 
treatment in regard to shipping and shipping dues. 
Finally, by a joint settlement, a tariff for Turkey was 
to be drawn up, subject to revision after seven years. 

^Hertslet, XI., p. 451. '^ Ibid,, XL, p. 885. 

3//5wr., XII., p. 364. ^Ibid,, XI., p. 561. 
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Through the first group of treaties, and 
similar ones which the states in question, na 
France, Belgium, the Zollverein, Austria, and Ital; 
made among themselves and with other countries, 
came into existence a European * network of tre( 
resting on the combination of independent tariff tr 
and most favoured nation treaties. This worked, 
most ingenious way, towards further reducing 
general level of tariiOF duties in the countries conce 
since every reduction of duty granted to one of 
states came into force as regards the others also, ( 
to the independent operation of the most fav 
nation clause.^ 

Whether it is right to say that England, ai 
particular, Cobden, inaugurated this system, ap) 
from what has been said, very doubtful. ^ But ii 
case, Cobden and Gladstone showed an appreciati 
its effects which the economists of the strict Mancl 
type, especially M*Culloch and his disciples, ] 
Bonamy Price, etc., were entirely without. These 
sentatives of what is now called * one-sided 
Trade,* in their insular narrow-mindedness, re 
commercial treaties altogether, having in their 
only the earlier treaties, which had aimed at obts 
monopolies and at over-reaching the other signal 
Hence they completely misconceived the spirit of 
modern commercial treaties, which were based on 
concessions to mutual interests, and aimed neitl 

* See Commercial Treaties^ Fret Trade, and Internationalism^ by a 
of Richard Cobden. Publication of the Cobden Club, London an 
Chester, 1870, p. 20. The author of this excellent tract, I have be 
was the well-known Sir R. Morier. 

2 Cobden himself was undecided in his views, and spoke in apologet 
on several different occasions of his share in the treaty of i860 (see 
p. 56, note). 
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lonopoly nor at increased duties, but at a general 
3wering of tariffs, and at placing the allied countries 
►n an equal footing — the only possible form which 
nternational Free Trade in general, from its very 
lature, can take.^ 

But the conception of Free Trade which is hostile to 
commercial treaties, has held the ascendency in 
England since the middle of the sixties.^ Cobden"' 
had died, and Gladstone inclined strongly to this 
view. Thus it was that the English Government 
did not do what, even with its reduced tariff and 
quite apart from its political influence, it might have 
done to further extend the treaty system. To this 
it is due that all further abolitions of tariff imposts in 
the sixties were a matter of purely domestic policy on v' 
the part of England, and were not turned to account 
to secure compensation from other states, as, in 
some cases, would have been quite possible; for 
example, in cigars and sugar as regards the Zoll- 
verein and other European countries interested in 
the establishment of these industries.^ This, too, is the 
reason why the English Government, among other 
things, did not move a finger to fill up the gaps which 
still remained in the network, by making treaties with 
Spain and Portugal. 

Both these countries complained that the English 
wine duties, as graduated according to alcoholic con- 
tent—a regulation made entirely for fiscal convenience 
—acted as differential duties in favour of the lighter 
wines of France, against their own heavier ones, 

[ '^Morley, pp. 46, 48. , 

'It is most clearly formulated in^a speecl/of LoweJ afterwards\Chancellor 
^flie Exchequer, March 17th, 1865, ibid^ p] 31. Sedalso p. 15, btc. 
Iha,^ p. 49, etc. 
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which no longer came under Class I. (1-26 degrees), 
On this account, they asked for an extension d 
Class I., which would place their own wines on an 
equal footing with those of France. The negotia^ 
tions, however, entered into with Portugal on the sub- 
ject in 1866, fell through. They were resumed in 1869, 
but, on Lord Clarendon's conclusive answer of April; 
28th, 1870, again ended without result. Portugal was^ 
ready at that time to adopt a general and thorough Yxm 
Trade policy, if England had been willing to accept her 
proposal; — namely, to extend the first class of wine, 
which paid is., so as to take in wines containing up to 36 
degrees of alcohol, and to levy an additional sum of 3d. 
per degree upon those containing from 36 to 42 degrees. 
But England, as we have said, declined — ^the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the time was Lowe, one of 
the most resolute opponents of commercial treaties— 
and thereby made it impossible for Portugal to adopt a 
radical Free Trade policy, inasmuch as the chief 
customer for her principal article of export con- 
tinued to levy a differential duty of practically 150 per 
cent, against it.^ It was very much the same in the 
case of Spain. 

On the other hand, Germany, and specially German 
agriculture, complained that the customs duties on 
foreign spirits coming to England (to balance the inland 
excise) were, in fact, a protective duty in favour of 
British spirits.^ 

^ See the communication of the Vicomte de Figani^re, Member of the 
Cobden Club, and Portuguese Ambassador to St. Petersburg, of July vfi&t 
1875, in Free Trade and the European Treaties of Commerce, (Cobden Clob \ 
Publications, 1875, p. 86), and Commercial Treaties^ etc., pp. 21, 50. 

'See the communication of G. v. Bunsen to the Cobden Club of 12th Jul/k 
1875, in Free Trade and the European Treaties^ etc., p. 86; as also tte 
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In the obstinacy with which England held fast on 
these tariff points, other countries could see, not 
without reason, how little she was seriously inclined to 
uphold her Free Trade principle when it did not seem 
to suit her interests. 

exhaustive setting forth of the grievances in the treatise of Julius Faucher: 
A Neiv Commercial Treaty between Great Britain and Germany ^ in Cobden 
Qub Essays, London, 1872, pp. 265-343, where, first, the value of commer- 
cial treaties is emphasised; and, second, the equalisation duty on foreign 
spirits entering England is described as concealed protection and h3rpocrisy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TRADE POLICY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
SINCE 1870. 

A. The Commercial Treaties.^ 

The tariff treaties naturally form the central point in 
the network of European commercial treaties just 
described, and the chief of these was the Anglo- 
French or *Cobden-Treaty ' of i860. With these tariff 
treaties stood or fell the whole system; without 
them the most favoured nation clause would only 
have had this much importance, that it would have 
prevented differential duties — it would not have pre- 
vented the imposition of new protective duties intro- 
duced against all foreign countries alike. The Cobden 
treaty, however, like the other Free Trade or moder- 
ately protective treaties of France, had been forced on 
that country against the will of those most deeply 
interested, by an autocratic government. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that, on the fall of this Government, 

^ There is practically no literature on the subject of this whole chafyttf* 
On part A in particular, there are only the scanty accounts in Leone Levi, 
History of British Comitierce^ and in Beer, Geschichte des IVelthandels tH | 
XIX. Jahrhundert. I have therefore had to draw for the most part on the 
original sources, i.e. besides the text of the treaties (collected in Hertslet), 
primarily on the valuable but somewhat voluminous parliamentary papers 
and blue books. 
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he Republic immediately sought to return to the paths 
•f previous trade policy. 

The personal sympathies of Thiers, whose trade 
lolicy had always been that of a convinced protectionist, 
/ere strengthened by the financial distress occasioned 
y the war, and this distress also brought home the 
lecessity of a return to higher duties. His object 
sras two-fold: — on the one hand, to increase certain 
luties for protective purposes on particular yarns and 
issues of cotton and wool, occasionally up to but never 
xceeding 15 per cent, ad valorem; on the other hand, 
o introduce new duties on fiscal grounds, parti- 
ularly duties on raw materials and on the textiles, 
otton, wool, silk, etc. In the case of the last 
wo, however, they were meant to operate at the same 
ime as protective duties in favour of home agriculture. 
Mongside of these duties, there were to be corre- 
sponding drawbacks, to allow of the export of 
^rench manufactures made from these raw materials, 
.nd besides — and this was particularly important — 
compensation duties ' on foreign manufactured goods 
nade from similar raw material abroad. Thiers laid 
freat weight on the possibility of making this change of 
X)licy in co-operation with England. The grounds for 
lis expectation were : — (i) that the English Govern- 
3ient — apart from its political sympathies — had, on 
several occasions, declared that, in spite of its opposition 
to systematic Protection, it had no absolute objection to 
moderate protective duties; (2) that the increased duties 
M^hich he proposed did not reach the maximum laid 
down in the Cobden Treaty. He, therefore, opened 
negotiations with England on June 15th, 1871.^ The 

^Cf. Blue-book, France, Commercial, No. i (1872) ; Correspondence respect- 
ig the Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and France of i860. 
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English Government, however, protested against 
proposed duties on raw materials as being, in effe 
heavy * differential duties ' on British raw materia 
wherever similar materials were produced in Fr 
itself, and were not burdened with a correspondin 
excise. It protested also against the new French navij 
gation law as being aimed, both from protective 
special motives, at the interests of British shipowne 
Finally, it declared that, while it neither contempla 
a tariff war against France nor a return to Protectio 
it attached importance to the recovery of its 
freedom, which had been encroached on at vario 
points by the existing treaty.^ This declaration 
quite in consonance with the views which we know \ 
have prevailed in England at the time- in regard 
commercial treaties. 

By a law passed on February 2nd, 1872, Thic 
obtained the right to denounce the treaties with England 
and Belgium, and renewed his proposals to the EnglishI 
Government for a reconstruction of the commerdall 
treaty on the new basis he desired. The Eng 
Government, however, declined these proposals;! 
whereupon France, on March 25, denounced thci 
commercial treaty with England, and, on the 28th,| 
that with Belgium. Negotiations were at onccl 
broken off; and a new law of July 26tb, 1872,! 
introduced the duties on raw textile materials, as also] 
the corresponding compensation duties and draw- 
backs. 

London, 1872 (C. — 499). As Devers does not go into particulars as to these 
and the later Franco- English negotiations, and as I had the whole material— 
with one exception — before me, a fuller statement seemed appropriate at this 
point. 

'^ Ibid,^ p. 160. 
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Negotiations, it is true, were again resumed; but 
11 that was then aimed at was the assent of foreign 
owers to this reform in French trade policy, not 
ny modification of it. With respect more especially 

> England, the aim of France could only be a Conven- 
on in which England, on the one hand, should agree to 
le proportion fixed between the duties on raw material 
nd the compensatory duties on manufactures, while 
ranee, on the other hand, should grant to England 
le right to the most favoured nation treatment in regard 

> commerce and navigation. This goal was reached 
1 the Convention of November 5th, 1872,1 through 
egotiations which do not seem to have been published, 
r else are out of print. At any rate I have not come 
cross them. 

By this Convention, England agreed in principle to 
le new^ French duties on raw material, and to the 
ompensation duties, even going so far as to permit 
leir immediate imposition on British goods. As 
igards other foreign countries, however, France was 
ound till 1877, and could not put the duties in force 
ithout their consent till then. In all probability, there- 
3re, the new duties would at first fall on English goods 
lone, i.e. on manufactures of Great Britain and on 
he raw materials of her colonies. It was only from 
hat year onward that England could obtain the right 
nreservedly to the most favoured nation treatment. To 
lake up for this, France conceded the abolition of the 
surtaxe de pavilion ' on indirect shipping which had 
ten reinserted in the new navigation law. 
This concession must have been of great importance 

British shipowners : for it is certainly remarkable 
at the English Government should have given its 

^ Parliamentary Paper, France, Commercial, No. I (1873). 
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consent to the policy of the new French duties which | 
had so strongly opposed, both on practical and 
retical grounds, and particularly, to the imposition 1 
differential duties acting to the prejudice of Engla 
That this was done, in the main, for the beaux yeux{ 
France, or from compassion for her financial conditi 
at the time — as the French Government assumes, in \ 
reasons contained in the preamble of the law presenll 
to the National Assembly ^ — is hardly probabk 
although certainly the political motive, the desire 
France should again become rich and prosperous, 
not without influence on the Gladstone cabinet of 
time. Besides, it was, in the case of raw mate 
at least, chiefly the interests of the colonies which 
sacrificed, and the Manchester school was always 
enough to do this. 

In Article XXL, however, it was stipulated 
another mixed Anglo-French commission should 
held, in order to revise the tariff appended to the 
vention, with regard to the relation between the duti<| 
on raw materials and the compensatory duties calcul< 
on them. This mixed Commission — Kennedy rep 
senting England, and Ozenne and CSvard, Frano 
together with their respective secretaries — began by : 
examining a number of English manufacturers in 
woollen, silk, cotton, flax, caoutchouc, and nickel indtt 
tries, and representatives of the same industries 
France, as to whether the compensation duties, 
tained in the appendix to the Convention, were 
just equivalent to the duties imposed on the ral 
material contained in the manufactures in question 
or whether they did not constitute in addition 1 
real protection to the French manufacturers. In 

^Cf. Blue-book, France, Commercial, No, 2 (1873), P- 9- 
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Imber of cases, the English delegates succeeded in 
jlaining a reduction of the compensation duties. The 
bmmission finished its labours at the end of January, 
I73, and postponed the consideration of further press- 
m points — principally technical — raised by England, 
|[ after the adoption of the Convention, with its reduced 
IliflF, by the National Assembly.^ 

fflut, in consequence of the fall of Thiers, these points 
ere never considered. The new Minister of Commerce 
^ve up the taxation of raw material and the newly- 
tticluded treaties with England and Belgium, and fell 
Ick on the commercial treaty of i860. Thus all the 
l)orious work of the Commisssion went for nothing. 
y the commercial and navigation treaty of July 23rd, 
673,2 between Great Britain and France, the treaty of 
J6o, along with the two supplementary conventions, 
as again put into force, to last, in the first instance, 
U June 30th, 1877, and afterwards from year to year, 
rminable at one year's notice. The treaty guaranteed 
*:iprocally most favoured nation treatment between the 
^nited Kingdom, France, and Algeria, and equal 
Clonal treatment as regards navigation both direct and 
idirect (Art. II.). Up till that time, goods imported 
I British ships had been exempted from the * surtaxe 
^impot,' only if they came direct from the ports of the 
^nited Kingdom or its European possessions. Now, 
[>wever, they were to be exempt in all cases. This 
as a new and important privilege.^ Article IV., 
fain, specified that the duties on British mineral oils 
\o\x\d be reduced to 5 per cent.; i.e. the level at 

*See the protocols of the Commission, ibid,^ pp. 68-291. 

'Hertslet, XIV., p. 340; Parliamentary Paper, Commercial, No. 3 (1873), 

dNo. I (1874). 

'Devers, p. 156. 
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which they stood previous to the French law of July 8 
187 1. On various points, again, a mixed commissi 
was subsequently to decide. 

As result of its labours, there followed the Supf 
mentary Convention of January 24th, 1874.^ T 
stipulated for the introduction of a compensatory imp 
duty equivalent to any new inland excise tax that mij 
be imposed, and, conversely, the suppression or red 
tion of any such duty. This was, of course, to apply 
all nations equally. Further, mutual freedom of trai 
business, equal national treatment as regards paten 
exemption from duty of samples, etc., were promise 

Finally, the provisions as to declaration of value, 
the case of those goods which were still, as before, si 
ject to ad valorem duties in France, were revised a 
altered. As already noted, the proposal made, on 1 
conclusion of the Cobden Treaty, that the ad valof 
duties on a number of goods should be changed ii 
specific, had failed, owing to the difficulty in coming 
an agreement. Under the circumstances, these go( 
gave rise to frequent disputes between the impoi 
and the customs authorities, and there was mi 
defrauding of the revenue. Now, however, by a spe( 
declaration of January 24th, 1874, the settling of th 
disputes was to be arranged by experts. 

For reasons which cannot be discussed here,^ 
protectionist movement which had passed over Fra 
and threatened the most important of the Europ 
commercial treaties, was victorious, within the next 

^ Hertslet, XIV. , p. 348 ; Parliamentary Paper, Commercial, No. 2 (i^ 
2 See von Matlekovits, Die Zollpolitik dcr osterreichisch-ungari 

Monarchies and Peez, in the publications of the Verein flir Socialpo' 

Handelspolitik der /Culturstaaten, Vol. I. 
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Cs, in another country, namely Austria. In this case 
, it led among other things, to the notice of with- 
fcawal, on January i6th, 1875, of the commercial 
paties between Austria and England of 1865 and 
P69. 
; These treaties expired in 1876. As early as 1874, ^he 

fglish ambassador in Vienna had drawn the attention 
his Government to an agitation beginning in Aus- 
ian industrial circles against their renewal, and in 
iiSvour of an independent protective policy. This was 
%ft result, partly of the industrial and financial crisis 
r 1873, partly of a long-standing dislike of these 
leaties, in the making of which it was felt that Austria 
Ad been overreached by the English representatives. 
^e general opinion was that they had had nothing 
Ut injurious consequences as regards Austria- 
tungary, while the hopes based on them had remained 
Imost entirely unfulfilled.^ This agitation grew as 
me went on, till it compelled the Government, towards 
lie end of 1875, to denounce them. Austria, at 
\t same time, indeed, declared herself willing to 
pen negotiations for a new treaty, but, in spite 
t repeated pressure from England, it was not 
lU ten months later, when the expiry of the treaties 
^as close at hand, that she showed any real readiness 
> begin the negotiations. This was when the new 
rade policy had, with great difficulty, been agreed 
n between the two parts of the monarchy. England's 
^uest that the treaties should run on for another year 
t least, till the expiry of the other Austrian commercial 
eaties and their renewal, was, however, flatly refused. 

'See the Blue-book, Commercial, No. i (1877); Correspondence respecting 
>mtnercuU Negotiations between Great Britain and Austria^ 1874-7. Lon- 
n, 1877 (C— 1642), p. 3 ; and Peez, p. 174. 
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The Austrian Government, indeed, had committed ii 
to this effect in the Reichsrat, and proposed nothi 
more than a simple most favoured nation treaty, wi 
any tariff obligations, as the only possible basis 
agreement. 

England's whole treatment by Austria-Hungary 
this occasion was marked by a great want of consi 
tion, as compared with her treatment by France 
similar circumstances. Here, for the first time, 
logical and obvious consequence of her doctrii 
adherence to Free Trade was demonstrated by 
foreign power. The Cisleithan Minister of Finail 
gave expression to it, when he frankly decla* 
to the English Ambassador that his Governmc 
was ready to negotiate with France, Italy, 
Germany, in regard to a conventional tariff; 
that England, as result of the adoption of Free Ti 
had nothing to offer in return for possible concessi 
and could only obtain most favoured nation ti 
ment.^ 

This being the position taken by the AustiiJ 
Government, there was nothing for England to 1 
if she did not wish her products, at the expiry 
the treaties, to fall under the raised general tariff, h 
to accept what Austria proposed : — simply fflO 
favoured nation treatment for one year.^ She th' 
lost the special tariff allowed her on cotton 
woollen goods, but, for the rest, British g( 
were not made subject to higher duties 
before. On expiry of the year, however, the pi 
visional treaty was prolonged for an indefinitt 

* See the Blue-book quoted. 

2 Parliamentary Paper, Commercial, No. 2 (1877), Austria. 
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l^iod, terminable at one year's notice ;i and, after 
l^stria had remodelled her tariff in 1878 on protective 
ifies, all that England was able to obtain, thanks to this 
t«aty, was the same privileges as were granted by 
kustria to Germany, France, and Italy — provisions 
pranted in the interests of these states and only of 
iiiartial advantage to England. 

At the same time, a reaction in favour of Protection 
EX)k place in Italy, and led to notice of withdrawal from 
tie Anglo-Italian commercial treaty of June 26th, 1875.2 
% was, however, nine times extended, for a half (some- 
imes a whole) year, up till June 30th, 1883, and, on 
line 15th of that year a new commercial and navigation 
areaty was concluded.^ - The old treaty of 1863, as has 
i^cen shown, was simply a most favoured nation, not a 
a-iff treaty, and had included merely the provision that 
ttaly was not to impose any import prohibition. This 
obligation was absent from the new treaty, which was 
-herefore purely a most favoured nation treaty. But, 
^ such, it involved something very different. The old 
treaty had assured England of the same low tariff rates 
^ had been granted to France in 1863. I" the mean- 
Ume, however, Italy had introduced a new protective 
tariff, so that now the most favoured nation treaty 
Conceded only the much less favourable conditions of the 
Jlew Franco-Italian treaty of 1881, and of the other new 
Italian treaties.* The coasting trade, moreover, was 
Entirely excepted. Lastly, the treaty contained, on the 
English side, precise provisions regarding its applica- 

^ I,e. it might be denounced at any time, but remained in force for a year 
lereafter. See Parliamentary Paper, Austria- Hungary, No. i (1878). 
sHertslet, XIV., 1087. ^ Ibid,, XV., p. 776. 

^Ci- Sombart in HandelspolUik der Kulturstaaten, Vol. I., p. 98. 
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bility to the English colonies. It was to apply : 
with to * all the Colonies and foreign Possessions 
Britannic Majesty,' with the exception of India, I 
and the self-governing colonies of Canada, Newf( 
land, the Cape, New South Wales, Victoria, Qu 
land, Tasmania, South and Western Australia, and 
Zealand. Each of these, however, was to have the 
to adhere within one year after its ratification. 

The special consideration shown on this occasi< 
the most important of the English colonies, appes 
the result of the independent tariff policy they 
meantime entered on. As we shall see, their p 
in contrast to that of the mother country, had be 
more protective since the end of the seventies. 

The new and highly protective Italian tariff of 
14th, 1887,^ dealt another heavy blow at English ex 
to Italy — especially in the case of cotton, wool, \ 
and the felt hat industries. Again a lively protes 
raised by these trades, partly through the En 
diplomatic representatives in Italy, partly thr 
delegates sent to the Italian Government. A fev 
important concessions to the Bradford and Nottinj 
industries were actually obtained in this way. Ii 
main, however, the Italian Commission on the ge 
tariff refused to make concessions without equi\ 
returns, and England was again put off with the cr 
which fell from the other commercial treaties bet 
Italy and other countries, particularly Austria.^ 

The transition of the German Empire to Protec 
which followed in 1878, left the Anglo-German 

^Cf. Sombart, p. 109. 

'Cf. Blue-book, Commercial, No. 10 (1889); Correspondence res^ 
Alterations in the Italian Tariffs 1887-9. 
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ercial treaty undisturbed, as it was simply a most 
ivoured nation treaty. It did not, of course, hit the 
English export trade any the less heavily on that 
ccount ; it crippled it, indeed, in many departments. 

In France also, the protective movement gathered 
i^eight, and prepared a second crisis for the tariff treaty 
>f i860, which, this time, it was not fortunate enough to 
iirniount. 

On January 13th, 1879, France gave notice of with- 
Irawal from the treaties with England of i860, 1873, 
^nd 1874, and these accordingly expired on December 
Ust, 1879.^ This withdrawal was made in order to give 
lie French government entire freedom, as regards the 
Chamber, in the drawing up of the new general 
ariff which, quite apart from the protective tendency, 
lad become a necessity.^ On England's emphatic 
^presentation of the uncertainty of trade with France 
vhich followed as result of this announcement, 
^rance, after some short negotiations, declared her 
eadiness to allow the old treaties and the old conven- 
ional tariff to remain in force, as regards England, 
intil six months after the proclamation of the new 
jeneral tariff; the proposal was accepted by the Eng- 
ish Government on May 21st, 1879.^ 

The pourparlers regarding renewal of the treaties 
lasted several years, and the negotiations finally 
fell through. It is, therefore, not necessary to describe 
them in detail ; only the chief points may be mentioned.* 

^Hertslet, XIV., 1202. 
; 'Cf. Parliamentary Paper, Commercial, No. 2 (1879), and Devers, p. 157. 
r 'Cf. Parliamentary Paper, Commercial, No. 15 (1879). 
f *See Blue-books, France, Commercial, No. 37 (i 881), No. 38 (1881), and 
■ ^^' 9 (1882). Further, the Parliamentary Papers, Commercial, Nos. 2, 15, 
^(^^79), 24 (i88o), 18 (1882), and French Tariff, 96 (1882), 

D 
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The impression which they made in England, and tk 
agitation which they called forth in that country, willb 
described later in another connection (See below, Cha| 
IV.). 

The ends which both Governments kept before thci 
during these negotiations, and the claims which the 
accordingly made, were not, at the outset, so diverge! 
as to make an agreement impossible. The first negodi 
tions for the renewal of the treaties which had expiiei 
in 1877, and been afterwards continued on yearly notice 
had taken place in 1877, and were in the Free Trad 
direction of a further lowering of the French tarii 
These negotiations, however, had been broken off in coal 
sequence of the change of ministry in France. But, ii| 
1880, Lton Say again indicated officially, as the basis d 
new treaties, an improvement of the status quo in thi 
way of a further development of reciprocal commercial 
relations, and asked nothing in return but the exemp 
tion of cattle and agricultural products from the cott 
ventional tariff, and a reduction of the English dutici 
on French wines. ^ 

This was hailed with great satisfaction in England 
Parliament, at the request of Gladstone, then Chaft 
cellor of the Exchequer, took the unusual step o* 
resolving provisionally — that is to say, on the eveni 
of an agreement with France — to make a corresponding 
change in the wine duties.^ 

In conformity with this, England made several 
demands, both at the pourparlers and at the defini^ 
neg^otiations which took place after the publication ^ 
the new general tariff in May, 1881. She did not ^ 
merely for the maintenance of the status quo, wH^ 
would have meant, in the first instance, asking for 

1 Commercial, No. 24 (1880). 2 po^gn^ Vol. IV., p. 174- 
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vering of certain specific duties, as these duties, 
''ing to the fall in price of the goods concerned 
>m the year i860 — especially of steel and iron 
ods, and chemicals — had considerably exceeded the 
reed maximum of 24 per cent, ad valorem. 
"hat she proposed was on the contrary an improve- 
int in the status quo, by a reduction or abolition of 
s duties; that 15 per cent, ad valorem should 
nceforth be the maximum ; that the former average 
15 per cent, should be replaced by an average of 10 
r cent.; and that duties of 7J per cent, should 
ce the place of the former 10 per cent, duties. 
Jsides this, England asked for the maintenance, and, 
lere possible, the extension of the system of ad 
lorem duties, simply because of the difficulties which 
Dse with specific duties. Finally, she asked that 
ecial provisions should be made as regards the 
iglish colonies. These claims show how little Eng- 
id understood the prevailing feeling in France 
2[arding trade policy. 

But the French Government, owing to the spread of 
otective agitation in the country,^ was no longer in a 
•sition to accept the basis of negotiation proposed by 
e free trader, L^on Say. Indeed, after the passing of 
e new protective or, rather, fighting general tariff, it 
id to start from this as basis, and all it could offer 
as to reduce the 24 per cent, at which this tariff worked 
ut on the average as compared with the earlier conven- 
ional tariff. On the other hand, certain articles, for- 
merly included under the conventional tariff, were hence- 
forth to be taken out, and put under the higher general 
^^iff. Further, the French Government had pledged 
Itself to Parliament to change the ad valorem duties 

^ Devers. 
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which still remained into corresponding specific one 
and this now constituted the chief point at issue betwec 
the two Governments. 

The English industries raised the general objectio 
that, when different qualities of one kind of goods wet 
classified together in the tariflf, and the calculation wa 
made on the average value of these goods, specifi 
duties affected these different qualities very unequallj 
weighing more heavily on the coarse than on the fine 
so that e,g. one and the same specific duty corre 
sponded, in the case of the fine qualities, to ai 
ad valorem duty of only 5 per cent. ; in the cas 
of the coarse common qualities, to one of 60 pc 
cent. Seeing, then, that British exports for the moJ 
part consisted of ordinary textile and metal articles ( 
common consumption, they were much too hardly li 
by specific duties calculated on an average, and tl 
trade in these was, in many directions, almost entirel 
crippled. It was not denied, on the English side, th) 
there would be disputes and evasions arising out of tl 
declarations of value, but it was hoped that, by a chanf 
of method — requiring, e.g. declarations to be accon 
panied by written invoices, subsequent confirmation t 
chambers of commerce at the place of production wii 
regard to the real value, and the more strict exaction < 
fines — this could be greatly remedied.^ 

The English Government, however, when it saw th 
France held fast to the conversion of ad valore 
into specific duties, declared itself agreeable i 
principle, but claimed that the fixing of the specif 
duties should be done by a joint commissioi 

^ See on this point the Memorandum of the Bradford Chamber 
Commerce, in Blue-book, Commercial, No. 38 (1881), p. 44; and i 
Am^'s statements in Devers, p. 159. 
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commission, accordingly, sat from May 26th, 1881, 
^1 July 30th, in London, and again, from September 
2nd, 1881, till January 2nd, 1882, in Paris. ^ In 
ondon, it examined, as before, a great number of 
idustrial experts. In the course of negotiation, France 
lade a number of concessions, which, however, were 
ot considered sufficient by England, especially as 
igards her most important export to France, cotton 
oods. 

Meanwhile, as we shall see, a lively agitation had 
prung up in England against the conclusion of an 
nfavourable tariff treaty. Consequently, the English 
'overnment in the end refused these last proposals, and 
istead put forward a simple most favoured nation 
"eaty. But France was not ready to agree to this 
ithout something further. It would have ended in an 
nfair relation, since France was on the point of fixing 
er tariff for a number of years by new treaties with 
ther states, while England, whose tariff was not 
istricted by any other treaty, would not be hindered 
cm raising her duties, particularly those on wine, nor 
^en, it might be, from imposing new ones on silk goods 
-both these duties being widely agitated for in England 
tthe time. France, therefore, was inclined to conclude 

most favoured nation treaty only on condition that 
-ngland bound herself not to alter her tariff during its 
X)ntinuance. This, however, England in turn refused, 
on the ground of the difference between the two tariff 
systems, and in accordance with the disinclination, in 
principle, of the Free Trade school to bind the home 
tariff by treaties. As the French Government did not 

^ish to treat England more unfavourably than other 

Negotiations were chiefly carried on on the English side by the well- 
known Liberal statesman, Sir Charles Dilke. 
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nations, it now hit on the expedient of bringing la 
independently, a Law, on February 27th, 1882,^ 
ing to English goods {i.e. goods of English origin 1 
English manufacture) the most favoured nation tn 
ment with regard to tariff. Colonial products, on 
other hand, were excluded, and put under the genen 
tariff: this was a result of the protective policy whid 
most of the self-governing British colonies had estab^l 
lished meanwhile on their own account. 

On other points which, in addition to import duties,| 
are generally regulated in commercial and navigatioi 
treaties, a new most favoured nation treaty was cofr 
eluded, viz. the Commercial and Maritime Relation 
Convention of February 28th, 1882.2 It transfer 
the future regulation of import duties on produ 
of the United Kingdom entering France 
Algeria, and vice versa, to the internal legislation 
the two States. Most favoured nation treatme 
was, however, assured in all other respects. ThcJ 
treaty guaranteed also equal national treatmentl 
in regard to shipping, as well as the right to thcj 
levying of tonnage, landing, and shipping dues to] 
defray the expenses involved, providing here also for] 
equal treatment, exception being made of the coasting] 
and fishing trades. The treaty was to run till February] 
I St, 1892. The effect was: 

(i.) Goods of English origin or manufacture! 
enjoyed till May 15th — the period to which the other! 
treaties had been extended — the same tariff provisions 
as before: from that time onwards, the same as those] 
granted to other countries under the new treaties, t.^* 
in the main, the duties of the new general tariff, minus] 
the increases of 24 per cent. ; 

iHertslet, XV., p. 183. ^ Ibid,, XV., p. 184. 
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(2.) Ad valorem duties were converted into specific, 
according to the original French terms, i.e. with- 
out the concessions proposed in the deliberations of 
the commission : all these laborious negotiations had 
therefore been fruitless, and their hard-earned results 
liad gone for nothing, so far as England was con- 
cerned ; 

(3.) Colonial products fell in future under the dis- 
tinctly higher general tariff; 

(4.) England was thrown on the good-will of France, 
as regards import duties, for her position of most 
favoured nation. 

These, then, were the results of the Free Trade doc- 
trinairism which, at that time, completely dominated the 
policy of the Government. England was prevented from 
entering on one or other of the only two courses reason- 
ably open to her — either to accept the French proposals 
for a new tariff treaty (eventually a complete most 
favoured nation treaty), or to refuse them, as not 
favourable enough, and return to retaliation or a tariff 
Vrar against France, the policy urged by a certain section 
in England who were agitating against the new tariff 
treaty.. The English Government did neither, and 
England thus ceased to play her part in the commercial 
policy of the great European industrial countries. 

While England did not succeed in obtaining a 
renewal of the most important of her earlier treaties as 
hey stood, she was fortunate in being able to conclude, 
luring this period, the commercial treaties with Spain 
nd Portugal which had previously fallen through, 
"his was simply owing to the fact that, in her wine 
uties, she still possessed the power of giving valuable 
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concessions in return, and that she now determined! 
make use of it. 

The first reconstruction of the Anglo-Portuguei ^ 
trade relations, it is true, owing to the objectioii 
of English free traders to tariff treaties, took the f(Wi i 
of independent legislation on either side. In \^ t 
England lowered her wine duties in such a way as! 
confer a special advantage on Portuguese wines' (s( 
below, Part II.). On the Portuguese side, a Lawi 
January 26th, 1876,^ independently extended the advail r 
tages of Tariff B, which had been granted to France i™ 
the treaty of July nth, 1866, to Great Britain and toj 
other countries which gave Portuguese goods 
favoured nation treatment. In accordance with a royi 
decree of February 3rd, 1876, this extension was limiti 
to the import of British products only. Finally, on Mrf 
22nd, 1882, a Commercial Convention was arrang 
between Great Britain and Portugal, 2 which gaii 
immediately and unconditionally most favoured natid 
treatment on both sides, with the exception that Fori 
gal reserved the right to grant special advantages 
Brazil. 

In the case of Spain, there were greater difficultie 
Here England was most deeply concerned in concludin 
a favourable treaty, for, by the trade policy 
that country, she had been placed at a great disadvan?*! 
tage compared with other states.^ In 1869, Spaiftij 
taking England for her example, had entered on ani 
independent free trade, or, at least, a moderate proteo 
tive policy, which, however, was not completed for a 

Ulertslet, XIV., p. 1118. '^ Ibid., XV., p. 293. 

^See Morier's Report of April 25th, 1882, on Spanish trade policy; 
Commercial, No. 38 (1882), Spain, p. 4; also Gwinner, in Hattdelspolitik dar 
Kiilturstaaten, Vol. III., p. 72. 
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unparatively long time, in 1887. In 1877, this 
ade policy was interrupted by a new one of partly 
gher, partly lower duties, and by the drawing 
> of two tariffs; the new reductions being given only 

those countries which had concluded treaties granting 
>ain the most favoured nation treatment and other 
ivantages. France was the first to obtain these 
eductions under a convention of 1877, which was 
allowed by a treaty in 1882. Then followed, in 1883, 
eaties with Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Portugal, 
id the German Empire. In the end, practically 
ngland alone, of all the European states, was handi- 
ipped^ by comparatively high duties in her export 
ade to Spain ; and, for this reason, a large part of the 
*ade took its way through France.^ 

The Anglo-Spanish negotiations for the improvement 
f this state of affairs began in 1882, and led to an 
greement on December ist, 1883.^ By this, the 
Spanish Government undertook to grant the modifica- 
ions of her existing Conventional Tariff which English 
nterests demanded; the British Government undertook 
in'return to apply to Parliament for an alteration in the 
^ine duties, namely, an extension of the is. duty to 
^ines containing 30 degrees of alcohol, and a modifica- 
tion of existing duties on wines over 30 degrees. Mean- 
while a modus vivendi was arranged : the Spanish 
Government was to apply forthwith to the Cortes for 
the admission of British goods under the Spanish con- 
ventional tariffs; the English Government, to Parlia- 

*0n the height of these differential duties against England's most im- 
lortant exports into Spain, see the Memo, of the United Chambers of 
x>mmerce of Great Britain, of June 30th, 1883, in the Parliamentary Paper, 
ipain (Commercial Relations), 261 (1882). 

^ Gwinner, idid,, p. 80. ^ Hertslet, iitd., XV., pp. 822, 824. 
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ment for the extension of the is. scale. The Brital 
plenipotentiary at the negotiations was Sir Re 
Morier, author of the work more than once referred 1 
Commercial Treaties, Free Trade, and Intertuttiot 
by a Disciple of Cobden. On this occasion, he 
able to put in practice the principles he had forme 
advanced theoretically. His task was, howe 
by no means a light one.^ For the only impoii 
Spanish industry which had attained a high degree! 
prosperity under the previous system — ^the cotton ind 
try of Catalonia — found itself threatened by this 
tion of the import duties on English goods, and offo 
an obstinate resistance to the conclusion of a 
favoured nation treaty with Great Britain. As a fai 
this resistance was successful for some years, duri 
the protectionist Conservative ministry of Canova, 18 
1886. On December 21st, 1884, a declaration 
made to the effect that the Spanish Governme 
would, as soon as possible, submit a Bill to the Corl 
empowering it to grant most favoured nation treatn 
to Great Britain. The British Government under! 
to continue the most favoured nation treatment to Sp 
as regards trade and navigation, and to ask fn 
Parliament an extension of the lower alcoholic duties^ 
afterwards, both Governments were to work for mo 
fications of the tariff and further alterations in 
alcohol scale. But it was two years later, after a br 
in the negotiations in May, 1885, before a Convent! 
was finally concluded. This Convention, of Apii 
26th, 1886, gave most favoured nation treatme 
between the United Kingdom and its colonies] 

^ On the protracted negotiations, see English Parliamentary Papers, 
mercial, Nos. 38 and 41 (1882), No. 4 (1883), Nos. 5, 6, 18, 22, 12,13! 
(1885). 
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the one hand, and Spain and her colonies 
the other, and, in particular, extended to Eng- 
id the privileges formerly conceded by Spain to 
srmany and France. England, in return, engaged to 
tain from Parliament the long-talked-of extension of 
t alcohol scale. This was done by the Acts of Parlia- 
Mit 49 and 50 Vict. c. 41 (see below). An inter- 
ange of diplomatic notes in 1886 provided that the 
tension of the scale to 30 degrees, voted by the British 
trliament, should not hold in the case of wine in 
ttles, and that the Government should be free to 
ike a new sub-division of 1-15 degrees, treating this 
BFerentially. The right was granted to the self- 
>verning British colonies to give a year's notice of 
thdrawal from the Convention. 

The treaty thus at length concluded marked another 
ccess for British diplomacy. In return for a very 
lall sacrifice, England secured the equal treatment 
lich was so important to her in the Spanish market. 
>ain, however, as we shall see, made a very bad bar- 
tin : the increase in the export of lighter Spanish 
nes to England, which was expected by the Spanish 
^e traders on the conclusion of the treaty, and which 
sis, indeed, the object aimed at in altering the tariff, 
irned out to be only temporary, while the import of 
•tiglish manufactures considerably increased in the 
tallowing years. In consequence of this, the treaty 
rtth * perfidious Albion ' caused great irritation in 
Ipain, and gave occasion to a law closely connected 
i^ith her return later on to strong Protection. ^ 

An easier matter was the conclusion of new and 
vourable treaties with the states of the Balkan penin- 

^Cf. Gwinner, p. 82. 
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sula, and with extra-European countries, as here 
great political ascendency of Great Britain turned 
scale and made concessions on her part unnecessary., 

(a) The Commercial Treaties with Servian A 
visional arrangement of March 7th, 1879,2 bet 
Servia and Great Britain, provided for most favoi 
nation treatment till a commercial treaty should be 
eluded : this was done on January 26th (7th Februarj 
1880.^ This treaty granted most favoured nation t 
ment, but contained besides an equal import tariff 
goods from Great Britain and her colonies. A numl 
of the most important British products — metals a 
metal manufactures, tools and cutlery, machines, yarii 
threads, textile goods, pottery, porcelain wares, a 
refined mineral oils — were to pay ad valorem duties 
not more than 8 per cent.; other goods, specific 
ad valorem duties of 10 per cent., at the option 
the importer. Surcharges for porterage, weighit 
and warehousing were agreed on ; regulations ma 
for equalising the duties with the inland excise, as 
the commercial treaty of 1882 with France; and eqm 
national treatment in commerce and navigation grante 
The treaty was to remain in force for ten years, an 
thereafter to be tacitly continued from year to yeat 
An exchange of diplomatic notes of February 
excepted the frontier traffic from the most favoure 
nation treatment,* while a declaration of July 4tli 
1881,^ expressly excluded Canada and the Souf 
African colonies from the treaty, and still furthi 
reduced the ad valorem duties on woollen and col 
yarns to 5 per cent. 

^Cf. the Parliamentary Papers, Nos. 24 and 30 (1881). 
^Hertslet, XIV., p. 11 50. ^ Ibid., XV., p. 342. 

^Ibid., p. 347. ^JbiJ., p. 348. 
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' (b) The Roumanian Treaties, The Roumanian 
iieclaration of November 30th, 1876, had provisionally 
"ranted England most favoured nation treatment; in 
onsequence of this, the tariff arranged with Austria 
gr the convention of June 22, 1875, was applied to 
England. On April 5th, 1880, a commercial and navi- 
•^tion treaty was concluded for ten years. ^ This 
Tanted most favoured nation treatment, and, in addi- 
Lon, by Article III., modifications of the Conventional 
"*ariff on a number of English goods,^ — thus making it 

tariff treaty — as well as equal national treatment in 
egard to navigation. On the expiry of the ten years' 
imit, it was to be tacitly renewed from year to year. 
Hie treaty speaks of * British territories,' but, in the 
^TOtocol,^ the South African Colonies are excluded, 
.nd the right extended to the others to give notice 
►f withdrawal within one year. Only Canada, how- 
ler, has availed herself of this.* On November 
4th (26th), 1886, a supplementary treaty was con- 
cluded, which replaced Article III. of 1881 by a 
lew conventional treaty. This was to run till 
une 28th (July loth), and thereafter from year to 
^ear.5 

(c) The Treaty with Montenegro of January 21st, 
^882.^ This also was a one-sided tariff treaty, 
fn addition to mutual most favoured nation 

^Hertslet, XV., p. 314. 

*^.^. felt, cotton twist, doubled yarns, jute tissues, very common grey 
bctures, petroleum, cement, common earthenware, glass, copper, tin raw 
3d in plates, iron and steel rails, iron hoops, parts of machinery, nails, 
lains, unenumerated and semi-fine articles of iron and steel, cutlery. 
3Hertslet, XV., p. 322. ^/^V/., p. 323. 

^ Ibid,, XVII., p. 876. Cf. also the preface to Blue-book, Return of 
reign Import Duties, 1890. 
^/bid.y XV., p. 240. 
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treatment, it lays down, in principle, free impa 
of British goods. No import duties are to be levied 
them, but only custom house, porterage and weighii 
dues, and charge for the maintenance and improvemi 
of the quays and customs buildings. Montenegro, hoi 
ever, reserves to herself the right, when expedient, 
levy import duties, not without six months' previ( 
notice, and then not exceeding 8 per cent, ad valon 
From the free imports are excepted arms, gunpowdi 
and munitions of war, salt, saltpetre, sulphur, spii 
tobacco, and wines. Further, both parties concwie 
each other the right to impose compensatory duties 
goods subject to any excise in the home countr 
and engage, in the event of a reduction or 
pression of excise, to reduce or suppress 
same correspondingly. Equal national treatmci 
also is mutually assured. The treaty was to run, in 
first instance, for ten years, and thereafter to h 
renewed from year to year. India was included in th 
treaty. Natal and the ten self-governing colonii 
excluded; but permission was given them to coca 
in within a year. They do not seem to have avails 
themselves of this. 

A protocol of January 21, 1882, stipulated in additio 
that the 4 per cent, excise raised in Montenegro on tb 
sale of foreign goods, should cease if import duties wefl 
levied. 

(d) The Greek Commercial Treaty of November 10} 
1886. This is not a tariff treaty, but grants onl] 
mutual freedom as regards commerce and navigatl 
most favoured nation treatment, and equal nationi 
treatment. The treaty holds for all British coloni 
and possessions, with the exception of India and 

^Hertslet, XVII. , p. 757. 
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Wf-governing colonies, to which, however, the right of 
Birticipation is reserved (as in the case of Italy). Of 
|tis all have availed themselves, with the exception of 
lldia, Canada, the Cape, and New South Wales. The 
iSeaty is also to be extended to every state entering into 
r tariff union with one of the contracting parties. The 
•ieriod of the treaty is ten years, to be tacitly continued 
fcom year to year thereafter. 

But, on March 28, 1890, a new agreement was made 
ictween England and Greece, with special clauses 
iBfelating to their respective tariffs. England undertook 
D obtain from Parliament a reduction on the duty on 
Wrrants from 7s. to 2s. per cwt. ; Greece, on the other 
land, undertook to obtain^ from her Parliament a con- 
iderable reduction of the duties on a number of goods.^ 
■1 this case also, the United Kingdom was in a position 
D obtain very important concessions from Greece, in 
eturn for a single concession on her side in the shape of 
■> tariff modification. And her readiness now, as for- 
tierly with Spain and Portugal, to avail herself of this 
Weapon, showed how the English Government, under 
N'cssure of necessity, was beginning to climb down 
rom the height of its former Free Trade doctrinairism 

the level of practical politics. 

We have now to consider a group of commercial 
reaties with countries outside of Europe, concluded for 
ie most part during the eighties. 

(i.) To this group belongs the commercial Conven- 
on with Tunis, of July 19, 1875.^ This contains a 

1 Parliamentary Paper, Commercial, No. 15 (1890). 

'I.e. salted or dried fish, cotton yarn, vegetable dyes, chemical products, 
I tissues of cotton, linen, hemp, jute, wool, or hair. 
Hertslet, XIV., p. 541. 
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tariff provision. The Bey of Tunis engages not to 
hibit the importation of British goods, and not to impa 
import duties of more than 8 per cent, ad valorem, 
specific duty fixed by common consent equivalfl 
thereto ; reciprocal most favoured nation treatment, 
equal national treatment are also granted. The Col 
vention holds for the United Kingdom and the Coloni 
in regard to coasting trade, but only for those of 
colonies which have opened their coasting trade 
foreign vessels. Tunis also grants the abolition of 
monopolies except salt, tobacco, fisheries and tanneric 
as well as free admission of agricultural implements 
cattle for private use. 

(2.) The regulation of commercial relations 
Egypt was formerly included in the commercial treaty 
1861 between England and Turkey, but, since 1867, 
right to conclude commercial treaties has been tran 
ferred to the Khedive. On March 3rd, 1884, a 
mercial Convention was concluded between Egypt 
Greece, and, by an agreement between Great Britain i 
Egypt of the same date, the custom-house regulati( 
of this Convention were extended to British subj 
ships, and commerce, and most favoured nation 
ment generally was given to Great Britain. The Coi 
vention with Greece provided that an Egyptian tari 
should be mutually drawn up, on the basis of a fixe 
duty of 8 per cent, ad valorem, to come into force 
March 20, 1884, for seven years, to be tacitly rene 
thereafter from year to year. On October 29th, i: 
a new commercial Convention was conclui 
between England and Egypt.^ It guaranteed 
general most favoured nation treatment as 

1 Parliamentary Paper, No. 9 (1890) : Correspoftdence respecting a new C«0 
mercial Convention with Egypt. 
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commerce and navigation, and special treat- 

Bnt as regards import and export duties. Egypt, 
ler, engaged to levy no import duties above 10 per 

nt. on a number of articles.^ For the rest, she reserved 
herself complete and absolute independence in her 

iflF. Her export duties, on the other hand, were not 
1^ general to amount to more than 10 per cent. The 
Pbaty was to last for ten years, from January ist, 1890. 
PScpressly excluded from the most favoured nation 
Ikiuse were import prohibitions — on sanitary grounds. 
Ipbe treaty was to hold, as it stood, for all British 
Wonies, with the exception of Natal and the ten self- 
poverning colonies, to which, however, it might be 
fefctended within a year on their declaration of adhe- 
Kon. 

(3.) Further similar treaties are the following: 
Bi) the Friendship and Commercial treaty with 
Scuador, October i8th, 1 880,2 which guaranteed 
»:iprocal most favoured nation treatment and 
Njual national treatment, both for the United 
fcingdom and the Colonies, with no special 
Ittangements as regards the latter : (b) the Commercial 
Convention with the Transvaal, August 3rd, 1881,^ 
living most favoured nation treatment to the United 
Sftngdom and the Colonies : (c) the Friendship and 
^mmercial treaty with Korea, November 26th, 1883,* 

^Le, the following classes : (i) metals, raw materials, partially and wholly 
tenfeictured articles, including machines and parts of machines, railway 
l^ons, and hardware ; (2) ordinary cutlery ; (3) yams, threads, and rib- 
3lis of any v^etable fibre whatever; (4) ditto of wool, worsted yams, etc., 
* any animal fibre except silk ; (5) mixed £i,brics made of materials under 
) and (4) ; (6) coal ; (7) indigo ; (8) rice, and (9) rape seed. 

•Hertslet, XVII., p. 386. ^ Ibid,, XV., p. 411. 

^IHd,, XV., p. 880. 

E 
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opening three ports to British trade, and adroitdl 
British goods under a tariff appended to the trealj 
revision of which might be claimed at the end J 
ten years by either party; forbidding export duti^ 
and fixing tonnage dues in Korea; (d) the Frieii 
ship, Commercial, and Navigation treaty iff 
Paraguay, October i6th, 1884,^ for ten years, renewal 
thereafter from year to year, guaranteeing most favoifli 
nation treatment and equal national treatment. 9 
in this latter case, as in the treaty with Montenegi 
Natal and the ten British colonies were excluded,! 
was India subsequently by a protocol of May 10, 188 
The Colonies have now come in, with the exception 
South Australia, New South Wales, Canada, and N( 
Zealand. 

(4.) A few treaties remain to be mentioned. \ 
The Commercial Convention with the Congo Free Stal 
of December 16, 1884,^ which gives the latter comph 
freedom of trade without import duties, and guarantt 
to British subjects most favoured nation treatment, bfl 
in regard to person and property, (b) The FriendsU 
Commercial, and Navigation treaty of November 13I 
1884,* with Uruguay (most favoured nation and eqi 
national treatment, to last ten years, thereafter renc 
able from year to year), (c) The agreement with S 
Salvador, of July 23rd, 1886, which prolonged theco 
mercial treaty of 1862 (see above) for twenty yea 

iRertslet, XVII., p. 851. 

^Ibid., XVII., p. 858, and Commercial, No. i, 1890-1891. 

^IHd,y XVII. , p. 58. 

^ Ibid,y XVII., p. 1084, and Parliamentary Paper, Commercial, No 
(1889). Of the twelve British possessions as usual excluded, all have < 
in, except India, Victoria, New Zealand, South Australia, and New 5 
Wales. 
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ewable from year to year thereafter), but conceded to 
twelve British possessions, before referred to, the 
fht to withdraw : India, the Cape, Canada, and New 
Bland, have availed themselves of this permission. 
The Friendship, Commercial, and Navigation 
Lty with Mexico, November 27th, 1888 (most 
ured nation and equal national treatment ; exclusion 
'^he twelve British possessions; period, twelve years 
:h yearly renewal thereafter), (e) The Commercial 
leaty with Zanzibar, April 30, 1866.^ This latter, 
sides granting most favoured nation treatment, 
ranges for import duties not exceeding 5 per cent. 
■1 all goods from foreign countries imported into 
ifcmzibar by sea, except spirituous liquors, beer, wine, 
lie., and for freedom from transit duties; but levies 
^port duties of from 5 per cent, to 30 per cent. 
African produce exported from the African con- 
sent across Zanzibar. A special tariff is attached 
^ the treaty, from which again Natal and the ten self- 
rmng colonies are excluded, with the right of 
ion within two years. The duration of the treaty 
fifteen years. 

lln most of these commercial treaties of the eighties, 
ere were, as we have seen, special provisions as regards 
British possessions, granting to the self-governing 
Wonies, and, to a certain extent, to India, the right of 
fitrance or exclusion. Along with these must be men- 
Honed a few commercial treaties (or treaty negotiations) 
l^hich the mother country entered into solely on behalf 
If certain particular colonies. 

[First among these is a treaty of Commerce and 
Pxtra4dftion between Great Britain and Portugal, 

^Hertslet, ibid,, XVIL, p. 11 14; Commercial, No. 5 (1889). 
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December 26, 1878,^ which provides a tariff-ui 
between the English and the Portugese possessions 
India, with a common tariff for import and export. 

To this class also belong the negotiations with 
United States, beginning in 1884, regarding a red] 
city treaty between them and the British West In< 
These colonies, dependent to a great extent on 
United States as a market for their sugar, saw 
selves threatened by the special privileges granted byl 
United States, through reciprocity treaties, to the 
wich Islands and to a few South American States. 
Granville, therefore, asked for an extension to the 
Indies of the most favoured nation clause in the 
ing treaty of 1815 between the United States and Gi 
Britain. The United States refused, but offered to 
West Indian Colonies a reciprocity treaty conc( 
special advantages, with the stipulation that the 
favoured nation clause of 18 15 should not apply 
privileges which the United States had granted to 
countries (not gratuitously but) in return for distil 
and definite treaty concessions. This interpretation 
the clause, England — and rightly — would not 
She had, therefore, with great regret, to refuse the 
posed treaty, as being in direct contradiction with 
conception of the most favoured nation clause.^ 

The question of commercial and political relat 
between the United States and the British West Ini 
entered, however, on a new phase in 1890, in 
sequence of the M*Kinley Bill, and, in particul 
its so-called Reciprocity Clause of Section III. 
empowered the President, from July i, 1892, 
ward, to suspend all countries producing and ex] 
ing sugar, syrup, coffee, tea, and hides, and which, 

^ Hertslet, XIV., p. 1119. 2 gee Commercial, No. 3 (1892), p. 490. 
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\ opinion, levied * unequal and unreasonable duties ' 
the agricultural and other produce of the United 
ates, from the exemption of duty which these articles 
i>uld otherwise enjoy under the M*Kinley Act.^ 
ftThus, commercial policy forged for itself a new 
d thoroughly effective weapon. The United States 
It granted free import to certain goods, till such time 
the advantages of this free import had been realised, 
hereupon they threatened the exporting countries 
th the withdrawal of the privilege unless return 
vantages were granted on exports from the United 
Ites. By this means, as is well known, they obtained 
Hn Germany the abolition of the import prohibitions 
\ American pork, and an extension of the reduction 
duty on grain, basing this on the mid-European 
mmercial treaties. They secured, moreover, favour- 
lie reciprocity treaties from Brazil, and from 
>ain for the Spanish West Indies, and they 
^ brought the same weapon to bear against 
Dgland (i.e. as regards her West Indian Colonies) 
ih the same success. Although at first a few 
the West Indian Colonies resisted a reduction of 
dr tariff, the British Ambassador at Washington, 
pter arduous negotiations in which he was supported 
|jr the advice of delegates from the various colonies, 

Eally concluded an agreement with the United States, 
virtue of which, from February ist or April ist, 1892, 
ward, the import duties on a large number of Ameri- 
|m products entering the West Indies were to be 
jutirely abolished or reduced by some 25 per cent, and 
per cent.2 This was done in conformity with the 

'See on tliis point, Commercial, No. 4 (1885), and T. H. Farrer, The 

^r Convention and Bill ^ London, 1889, p. 26. 

'See Blue-book, West Indies: Correspondence relative to the Commercial 
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principle of English trade policy, by the colonies « 
cerned making, on their own account, correspom 
changes in their tariffs, not only as regards the Un 
States but generally.^ 

When we look at the results of this survey of I 
land's commercial treaties and treaty negotiations du 
the last twenty years, we see that the British Gov 
ment, specially in the eighties, was fairly active in 
direction, thereby displaying an attitude towards c 
mercial treaties widely different from the princi 
it had formerly adopted. But this activity has, on 
whole, been attended with success only where Eng 
had to deal with countries still, for the most part, in 
agricultural stage, and possessed of none, or at any 
only a few industries competing with her own. She 
been everywhere unsuccessful as regards the great E 
pean industrial states. In all of them, with the excej 
of Belgium and Holland, a protectionist reaction ha 
in. They are endeavouring to regain the liberty of 
structing an independent tariff, and this endea 
corresponds, as we have seen, with the principles a* 
prevailed in England herself at the beginning ol 
period. Since, however, she did not follow the ( 
states in their conversion to Protection, but gave ex 
sion, on every opportunity, to her firm determinate 
adhere to her one-sided Free Trade, refusing ev( 
have recourse to retaliation duties, she was unabl 
her negotiations for commercial treaties, to exert 
cessful pressure on countries over which she no 1< 

Arrangement negotiated in 1891-2 with the U,S. in regard to trade 
certain of Her Majesty's West India Colonies and the U,S» of ^ 
(C— 6680), 1892. 
^See Parliamentary Paper (€—6805), 1892. 
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ed any political or commercial ascendency, 
iple representation and bare protests on her part 
illy received almost no attention. The then 
emier himself, Lord Salisbury, speaking at the 
lual dinner of the Associated Chambers of the United 
sgdom, in London, March 4th, 1891, characterised 
I absurdity of such representations in these words : — 
iis matter of commercial tariffs is singularly unfitted 
the exercise of that magic spell of remonstrance and 
bjurgation of which the people of this country are so 
id. The object of a foreign Power in raising its 
riffs is to exclude your commodities, and when you 
them in reproachful tones that the effect of their 
Jicy will be to exclude your commodities, the only 
lit is they say, " Thank you, I am very much obliged 
ii^you. That is just what I intended." And they give 
IKiiother turn of the screw to the tariff in order that the 
Itfcct may be quite unmistakable, and leave you to your 
f'^proaches. I, therefore, hope that, whatever other 
policy may be recommended to Her Majesty's Govern- 
tnent by these enlightened Chambers, they will not go 
back to the somewhat antiquated policy of remonstrance, 
^hich will do the very reverse of what they intended.'^ 

When, however, we compare the shape taken by 
the European trade policy since 1870 with that of the 
|H-eceding period, we must not forget that, in spite of all 
the retrograde movement in the direction of highly pro- 
tective duties, there remain a number of valuable assets, 
handed down from the more liberal period, which 
make it still appear a great advance on the state 
)f affairs before i860. Among these are : the 
)ractical abolition of what was at one time the 

^ See Supplement to the Chamber of Commerce Journal^ of March loth, 
{9'» P- 30. 
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chief concern of tariffs — prohibitions of imports— 
the surrender, in principle, of differential treatment 
different countries, i.e. differential duties — a princ 
which was not to be departed from except in the extn 
case of a tariff war, or as between any country 
its colonies. In spite of the numerous atti 
which it experienced — mostly at the hands of 
Protectionists, but, in England to a great ext 
at those of the Free Traders as well — the system 
the most favoured nation clause, too, remained, 
the whole, almost undisturbed by the reaction in 
trade policy of the period. Its great importance 
significance, which for a time seemed to have fallen 
the background, have again come clearly to the fi 
during the frequent remodelling of European pc 
of late years. It has in many directions hind 
and stemmed the Protective reaction of the last tw< 
years, and forms, indeed, the corner stone of the 
reconstruction, by treaties, of the trade policy of ( 
tral Europe. 

Among the undisputed assets of the earlier pe 
may also be mentioned the system of most favoi 
nation clauses, and of equal national treatment in 
sonal respects — that is, apart from the tariff; nan 
rights granted by civilised states towards each othe 
regard to carrying on business in other count 
patents, acquisition of property, and other ma 
belonging to the sphere of international private 1 
These mutually guaranteed rights have, however, be< 
the common property of all civilised countries, and 
renewal in the commercial treaties was a matter of co 

lAs regards navigation, on the other hand, the equal national tre 
has been broken through to some extent, either avowedly, as in Ftai 
virtually through state subventions of home steamship lines. 
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Lit, in the treaties which England (and other states of 
e older civilisation) made with countries and nations 
itside of Europe during this period, these rights had 
ten to be won, and constitute their chief content and 
iportance. They stand, therefore, on the whole, on 
le stage of European commercial treaties made before 
J60. 

The characteristic feature of the commercial treaties 
t the sixties, as has been abundantly shown, was 
le combination of most favoured nation treaties 
ad tariff treaties, as it appeared first in the Cobden 
eaty of i860. In the period under discussion, the 
pse of this treaty was of special importance and signi- 
cance, since on it was built the whole fabric of the 
beral and moderately protective policy of Europe 
uring the sixties, and, with it, that policy stood and fell, 
io sooner was one mesh in the net of treaties torn, than 
he whole gave way at once. Of all this network, 
tothing remained to England but the most favoured 
Dation clause, which connected her as before — but only 
Jn a passive sense — with the trade policy of other 
hations. In relation to all the countries which took 
pe first place in her import and export trade — the 
llnited States, Russia, France, Germany, and Italy — 
Repossessed, in the eighties, nothing more than simply 
ftese most favoured nation treaties, and had therefore 
fi stand by and look on at the further growth of Pro- 
tection all round. As regards those countries with 
irhich she had had in the past only most favoured nation 
leaties, no opportunity ever presented itself for the 
•rotests and friendly representations flouted by Lord 
Salisbury, as these treaties, for the most part, had not 
jen denounced. So it was with Germany, Russia, and, 
)ove all, the United States, whose high protective 
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policy, inaugurated by the M*Kinley Bill of 1891^ 
must have been a heavy blow to the exports of son cl 
of her most important industries. 

As to the seriousness of this M'Kinley tariff andi 
probable consequences on industry, public opinion! 
England, indeed, was divided. The extreme Ffl 
Traders — obviously that they might not be he t 
responsible for it — did what they could to pooh-poo e: 
its importance ;^ the Protectionists, on the other hanij 
did their best to paint it in the blackest colours. Iti 
still too soon to say which is right : the truth lies ] 
bably between the two.^ 

^See Gladstone's speech at Dundee, October, 29th, 1890, in which 
treats the M'Kinley Tariff with quite frivolous contempt and sarcasm. 

^ Compare an instructive and obviously well-informed article of the 
Board of Trade Journal^ of December, 1890 (Vol. IX., p. 715). 
exhibiting very much the same tendency to underestimate the significance < 
the M'Kinley Tariff, it had, all the same, to acknowledge it. It showed 
the export of British and Irish products to the United States in 1889 ^^< 
in value to nearly one-eighth of the total exports; the United States 
the second largest customer for home products after India, as well as a 
customer for re-exported foreign and colonial articles (1889, £,1^'^ 
out of a total of ;f66.6 millions). Of this export of British products 
about one half, however, was affected by the raised duties, ue. about {,\ 
millions out of £2^ millions, or about one-sixteenth of the whole, 
further, that some of the new duties could not be protective, since there 
no possible competition in the United States in regard to them, the 
affected was still less. The industries most hardly hit were the following: 

[a) The tinplate industry, where, out of a total export of 430,000 tons, thCj 
exports to the United States in 1889 amounted to 336,000 tons (;£'4.6 miffion^" 
By the M*Kinley tariff the specific duty was raised from about 34.6 percoli 
adval. to about 76.25 per cent. 

{b) The manufacture of cutlery, specially the pen-knife industry of Sheffid^ 
although, in this case, there was no justification for panic. 

{c) The woollen industry. Out of a total export of woollen and 
goods, including raw wool and yams, of about £2% millions, the United Stately] 
in 1889, took close on £(} millions, fully £^ millions of this consisting ol 
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So was it too with regard to the important events 
lich occupied the stage of European trade policy in 
5 years 1 891 -1892 : events which followed on the lapse 
numerous commercial treaties, and led to a new and 
tire reconstruction of them. Here, too, the first com- 
ircial power in Europe, and in the world, has had to 
ind by idly looking on, her criticisms not always taken 
very good part. 

The latest development of European trade policy 
is moved like the strophe and antistrophe of Greek 
agedy : on the one hand, the high Protection of 
ranee after the American model, on the other, the 
iw commercial treaties of mid-European countries, 
ith tariff provisions for twelve years, and with numer- 1 y 
is, if slight, reductions of duties, after the model of 
le commercial treaties of the sixties. England — and 
specially the 'Trade and Treaties Committee,' insti- 
uted to watch and control this development, under 
he chairmanship of the President of the Board of 
Trade, Mundella — occupied the position of chorus in 
ancient tragedy, equally moved by the joy or sorrow of 
either party, accompanying the action of either side 

iMnufiEictiires. Every branch of this trade had undergone a rise in duties ; in 
^ case of manufactures, from about 6y per cent, to 91 J per cent, cui val. : 
JO the case of raw material, from 34J per cent, to 404 per cent. The new 
Wff might therefore well be called a * heavy blow at Yorkshire,* but this 
too must not be exaggerated. 

[d] The same was true of yams and manufactures of flax, hemp, and jute. 
Here the United States, in 1889, took £^.^ millions out of ;^9.8 millions, 
rhese trades depended greatly on the United States market, though not, per- 
laps, so much as did the tinplate industry. On the whole, according to the 
rticle, the apprehension excited by the tariff was exaggerated. Its provisions 
ffected only a very small {sic) portion of the trade of the United Kingdom, 
id many of the duties which were in intention protective would never have 
lat effect. Later experience seems to have confirmed the opinion here 
:pressed. 
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with their commonplaces, but not influencing it inafl/j 
way. 

Thus England — in spite of numerous protests ^\ 
those to which the Trade and Treaties Committee g?^ 
expression in its reports — has had to put up witkv .^ 
raising of the duties, under the new French tariff, ^^ 
gravely menaced important branches of her expC^ 
She has, however, obtained her full share in 
tariff reductions of the new mid-European comma: ^ 
treaties. Although these, of course, were made^^ 
the first instance, exclusively to meet the necessities-^ 
the states concerned, a large number of them wer^* 
advantage to English industry as well, owing to its grJ-'^ 
diversity .2 By the most favoured nation clause, thc^ 
fore, England has been brought into the new networlo' 
tariff treaties which was spread — this time by Germai^ 
— over the greater part of Europe for the ensuim^- 
twelve years. 

t Only in three cases, and these cases where her con 
:mercial treaties had expired, i.e. in Portugal, SpaiiJ 
and Roumania, did England take any direct part in tH 
•treaty negotiations of this later period. On June 22n(^ 
1 89 1, Portugal denounced, along with her other coir^ 
mercial treaties, those with England of 1842 and i88s:^ 
and, on July 25th, declared herself ready to negotiate fc 
a new commercial treaty.^ At the end of 1891, tfc3 
Government laid before the Cortes a new tariff,* corm 

^ See 1st, 3rd and 7th Reports of the Trade and Treaties Committee, C (O^ 
and 6349 of 1 891, and C. 6641 of 1892. 

' For details, see the 9th Report of the Trade and Treaties Committee [C. 664^ 
of 1892. Also, blue books, Commercial, Nos. 3 and 6 (1892) ; Corresponded 
respecting Commercial Treaties and Tariffs. 

'Commercial, No. 3 (1892), pp. 246 and 249. 

* Commercial, No. 6 (1892), p. 267. 
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ining a general rise of import duties, except in the 
.se of raw materials, but imposing only single, not 
mble (maximum and minimum) rates. It represented, 
.erefore, a protective reform, and was, indeed, ex- 
•essly established on social considerations, in the 
iterests of the workers.^ In the beginning of 
^2, the Foreign Minister declared, in the Portuguese 
hamber, that he would conclude no new com- 
mercial treaties containing a most favoured nation 
ause, but only such as contained special exclusive 
rivileges.2 On February ist, the tariff bill was 
ut in force provisionally. Thus, as regards England 
so, Portugal reiterated her willingness to negotiate 
)r a new treaty, 

Spain denounced the commercial Convention with 
ngland in January 27th, 1891, and, at the same time, 
eclared herself ready for further negotiations, but on 
be basis of a new highly protective tariflf. The Con- 
tention with England expired on June 30th, 1892. The 
►ther commercial treaties, however, on which the pre- 
rious conventional tariff of Spain rested, had already 
Jxpired on January 31st, the date on which the 
lew raised tariff came into force, England enjoyed, 
levertheless, from February ist till June 30th the 
ariffs of the Spanish treaties with France and Ger- 
niany, and of other treaties which had expired but 
were extended to the latter date.^ In the new negotia- 
tions, Spain expected concessions from England on 
wine and raisins. With regard to wine, she asked that 
the first class be extended up to 33 degrees : with regard 

to raisins, the same reduction as on currants in 1890, 

Report of the Portuguese Minister of Finance, Commercial, No, 6 (1892), 

P-269. 

^^^^'^M p. 274. ^IbicL, p. 340. 
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Spain, too, declared that she would make only 
treaties without a most favoured nation clause.^ 

But since no new treaties on this basis came into f( 
till July ist, Spain, by a royal decree of June 
1892, guaranteed to a number of states, which 
ready to admit her to most favoured nation treatmi 
among these being England — the rates contained in 
second column of the new tariff {i.e. the new Minii 
tariff). This tariff, of course, shows important 
as compared with the earlier conventional one.^ 

It is interesting to note how these smaller countrit 
which are just entering the rank of industrial 
and whose commercial policy, therefore, comes lii 
ing after that of the older industrial nations, on arri^ 
at this second stage, which the others, except F 
have already quitted, and adopting an indepeni 
protective policy of their own, seek to emanci] 
themselves even from the most favoured nal 
system. 

This is true as regards Roumania also. But htf| 
negotiations with England are particularly interesti^ 
for another reason.^ On June 23rd, 1890, she denou» 
the Anglo-Roumanian treaty, and was at first di^fr] 
clined to conclude another most favoured nation treaty. 
Later on, however, she declared herself willing to go 
the length of guaranteeing the utmost tariff facilities to 
England, but claimed in return a security by treaty 
that the latter, during the term of the treaty, would intro*' 
duce no duties on Roumanian grain. The Engli* 
Government refused, on the ground that this wouii 

^ Report of the Portuguese Minister of Finance, Commercial, No. 6 (l89*)» 
pp. 303. 328, 357. 

aCf. Board of Tradf Journal, July, 1892, Vol. XIII., No. 72, p. 41. 
* Commercial, No. 3, p. 249. 
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jse very important questions of fiscal policy:^ that 
:h a guarantee was unnecessary, owing to England's 
dl-known trade policy : and that England could 
t grant it, because she objected on principle to bind 
r tariflf by treaty. In consequence of this refusal, 
Rumania declined to conclude a new treaty, or to con- 
lue the existing one; and, from July nth, 1891, 
wards, the clauses of the new general tariff on English 
ods entering Roumania, which contained on the 
lole considerably higher rates, came into force,^ 
The remarkable position taken up by the English 
>vernment in this matter admits of only two explana- 
ms. Either it was a new and emphatic demonstra- 
m of the doctrinairism and slavery to principles by 
bich it was then, as ever, dominated; or it was an 
dication — ^and this seems to be the more probable — 
at Salisbury actually wished to keep open the possi- 
lity of introducing duties on grain into England. On 
le other hand, the attitude of Roumania was in itself 
1 indication of the impression which the Protective 
id Fair Trade movement in England — ^which will be 
iscussed later — had made abroad.^ 

B. The Sugar Conventions.* 

International negotiations regarding drawbacks and 
export bounties on refined sugar go as far back as the 

^Characteristically, the English expression is always * Fiscal policy.' 

'On the anticipated effect of these higher rates on the Anglo- Roumanian 

tnde, see the 4th Report of the Trade and Treaties Committee, ibid,, p. 278. 
'See below, Chap. UI. 
The material for the following statement I have found chiefly in a collection 

, °* wochures and newspaper articles, which Professor Foxwell of Cambridge 
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year 1862.^ At that time, France, Belgium, and Hq 
land admitted that their drawbacks involved a boufl 
on export, but each of their governments declared itsi 
unable to abolish these bounties so long as they 
given by the other exporting countries. At the instig 
tion of Belgium and France, conferences were held 
Paris and London, in 1863 and 1864, between Great Bi 
tain, France, Holland, and Belgium, These led toll 
Sugar Convention of 1864,2 The Convention aimed^ 
the suppression of the bounties by determining tl 
exact percentage of refined sugar that could be obtaim 
from the various classes of raw sugar : by this meani 
the drawbacks could be arranged so as to correspoi 
exactly with the duty or tax paid on the raw mateii 
used in process of refining. For this purpose, the 
ing English division of raw sugar into four classes 
generally adopted, each class consisting of several quai 
tities with distinct numbers, according to the Dutc 
standard of colour. The yield of refined sugar to li 
obtained from each class was fixed provisionally. 1 
the Declaration signed at Paris which followed, 
November 20th, 1866, the yield was definitely 
mined according to the results of practical experimeni 
made for the Convention, and at very great expense, 
Cologne in 1866. These resulted in giving the first 
classes distinctly higher relative figures, the last 
distinctly lower ones. The contracting parties boui 
themselves to bring their drawbacks into a relation to 

kindly placed at my disposal from his library. I have purposely 
myself throughout of English sources only. 

^On these earlier events, see chiefly the Blue Book of 4th August, i880| 
Report of the Select Committee on Sugar Industries, Also Webstw, TU 
Trade of the World, p. 18. 

*Hertslet, XII., p. 199. 
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t raw sugar duties (or taxes, as the case might be) 
ich should correspond to these normal numbers. 
ey also reserved to themselves, in Article XIX., the 
ht, in case the other states would not join in the 
nvention but continued to give bounties, to come to 

understanding as to the surtax to be imposed on the 
portation of refined sugar from the said countries. 
While the Convention of 1864 undoubtedly effected a 
eat improvement, it was not a complete settlement. 

seems that the refining process adopted at Cologne 
IS very defective. The principle of assessment accord- 
s' to colour was in itself objectionable as regards cane 
gar, as it was apt to lead to artificial colouring. Raw 
gar, again, of diflferent origin, might have the same 
lour but different strength. Above all, colour was no 
fficient criterion for judging beet sugar, the latest 
-velopment of which could not then be foreseen, 
urther, the most important provision of the Conven- 
Dn — viz : the establishment of a co-relation between 
uties and yields — was not carried out in France, in 
pite of various proclamations. A Bill, finally laid 
before the National Assembly in 1871, encountered the 
^position both of the French sugar fabricants and of 
fee English refiners, because it perpetuated the system 
Irf assessment by colour, which, in the meantime, had 
J>roved itself untrustworthy as regards the growing 
Iteet-sugar industry. 

At the same time, the British refiners, whose 
position had been much aggravated by a con- 
siderable increase of the French duty, made strong 
epresentations to their Government in favour of the 
jstablishment of refining in bond, as the only system 
jhxch would effectually abolish bounties, and expressed 
heir willingness to pay any cost of applying it. In 
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policy, inaugurated by the M'Kinley Bill of 1890, 
must have been a heavy blow to the exports of somfl 
of her most important industries. 

As to the seriousness of this M*Kinley tariff and it 
probable consequences on industry, public opinion i 
England, indeed, was divided. The extreme Fn 
Traders — obviously that they might not be heh 
responsible for it — did what they could to pooh-pool 
its importance;^ the Protectionists, on the other hand, 
did their best to paint it in the blackest colours. Iti 
still too soon to say which is right : the truth lies pnsf 
bably between the two.^ 

^See Gladstone's speech at Dundee, October, 29th, 1890, in whidi U 
treats the M*Kinley Tariff with quite frivolous contempt and sarcasm. 

' Compare an instructive and obviously well-informed article of the offidfl 
Board of Trade Journal, of December, 1890 (Vol. IX., p. 715). Thoan 
exhibiting very much the same tendency to underestimate the significance ol 
the M*Kinley Tariff, it had, all the same, to acknowledge it. It showed AiB 
the export of British and Irish products to the United States in 1889 amonntil 
in value to nearly one-eighth of the total exports ; the United States bea| 
the second largest customer for home products after India, as well as a gooif 
customer for re-exported foreign and colonial articles (1889, £iZ'(> millioiMii 
out of a total of £66,6 millions). Of this export of British products on^f 
about one half, however, was affected by the raised duties, ue. about £li 
millions out of ;f 248 millions, or about one-sixteenth of the whole. Assumiml 
further, that some of the new duties could not be protective, since there yni 
no possible competition in the United States in regard to them, the ainoail| 
affected was still less. The industries most hardly hit were the following : ^ 

{a) The tmplate industry, where, out of a total export of 430,000 tons, di^ 
exports to the United States in 1889 amounted to 336,000 tons (;f 4.6 millioffl)^ 
By the M*Kinley tariff the specific duty was raised from about 34.6 percent*' 
ad vol, to about 76.25 per cent. 

{b) The manufacture of cutlery, specially the pen-knife industry of SheffieMf 
although, in this case, there was no justification for panic. 

{c) The woollen industry. Out of a total export of woollen and woste* 
goods, including raw wool and yams, of about ;^28 millions, the United State* 
in 1889, took close on £6 millions, fully £$ millions of this consisting ^ 
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So was it too with regard to the important events 
dich occupied the stage of European trade policy in 
e years 1 891- 1892 : events which followed on the lapse 

numerous commercial treaties, and led to a new and 
itire reconstruction of them. Here, too, the first com- 
lercial power in Europe, and in the world, has had to 
and by idly looking on, her criticisms not always taken 
a very good part. 

The latest development of European trade policy 
las moved like the strophe and antistrophe of Greek 
fcragedy : on the one hand, the high Protection of 
France after the American model, on the other, the 
new commercial treaties of mid-European countries, 
vith tariff provisions for twelve years, and with numer- j . 
ous, if slight, reductions of duties, after the model of 
the commercial treaties of the sixties. England — and 
especially the 'Trade and Treaties Committee,' insti- 
tuted to watch and control this development, under 
the chairmanship of the President of the Board of 
Trade, Mundella — occupied the position of chorus in 
ancient tragedy, equally moved by the joy or sorrow of 
either party, accompanying the action of either side 

nana&ctures. Every branch of this trade had undergone a rise in duties ; in 
^ case of manufactures, from about 67 per cent, to 91^ per cent, ad val. : 
» the case of raw material, from 34J per cent, to 40i per cent. The new 
teiiflF might therefore well be called a * heavy blow at Yorkshire,* but this 

too most not be exaggerated, 
(rf) The same was true of yams and manufactures of flax, hemp, and jute. 

Here the United States, in 1889, took £^,^ millions out of ;^9.8 millions. 

"T^ trades depended greatly on the United States market, though not, per- 

^ps, so much as did the tinplate industry. On the whole, according to the 
' titicle, the apprehension excited by the tariff was exaggerated. Its provisions 

, affected only a very small (sic) portion of the trade of the United Kingdom, 

i ttd many of the duties which were in intention protective would never have 
M «at effect Later experience seems to have confirmed the opinion here 

Itxptesscd. 
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Loaf sugar refining was formerly a consid 
industry in Great Britain. In 1864, there were about 
loaf sugar refineries, converting in round numb 
200,000 tons of raw into 140,000 tons of loaf sugar 
annum, and employing ;^6oo,ooo floating and ;^6oo,( 
dead capital. From 1864, there was a gradual ded 
in the trade, till the year 1875, when it became pra 
cally extinct. A year later, owing to a partial fj 
of the beetroot crop ,of France, one sugar ha 
(Martineau) again commenced work, and has contiiM 
work since that time, but not to its full capacity 
1878-79, two new refineries began to produce loaf 
on a small scale, in expectation of a change in 
French system : of these, one was again entii 
closed by 1879. Along with this, there has beel 
continuous increase in'* the import of loaf su 
from foreign countries, principally from France 
Holland. 

No deeper reason is, the Report says, to be fount 
this course of events. So far as technical skill 
energy, or natural advantages of production are 
cerned, and with the assistance of cheap coal, the Bril 
refining industry would have been, to say the least 
capable of competing successfully with foreign refiner 
were they not artificially supported by the export bo 
ties. It is to these bounties, mainly if not altog^ 
that the state to which the English loaf sugar India 
has been reduced is owing. On the other hand^ 
England, in proportion as this industry has decliii 
another industry, not then pursued anywhere on 
Continent, has increased, namely, moist sugar refini 
This is evidenced by the enormous increase 
imports of raw sugar for refining purposes, 
extension of the continental bountv svstem to 
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ining a general rise of import duties, except in the 
ase of raw materials, but imposing only single, not 
ouble (maximum and minimum) rates. It represented, 
lierefore, a protective reform, and was, indeed, ex- 
►ressly established on social considerations, in the 
nterests of the workers.^ In the beginning of 
892, the Foreign Minister declared, in the Portuguese 
Chamber, that he would conclude no new com- 
mercial treaties containing a most favoured nation 
clause, but only such as contained special exclusive 
privileges.2 On February ist, the tariff bill was 
put in force provisionally. Thus, as regards England 
also, Portugal reiterated her willingness to negotiate 
for a new treaty. 

Spain denounced the commercial Convention with 
England in January 27th, 1891, and, at the same time, 
declared herself ready for further negotiations, but on 
the basis of a new highly protective tariflF. The Con- 
vention with England expired on June 30th, 1892. The 
other commercial treaties, however, on which the pre- 
vious conventional tariff of Spain rested, had already 
expired on January 31st, the date on which the 
new raised tariflF came into force. England enjoyed, 
nevertheless, from February ist till June 30th the 
tariffs of the Spanish treaties with France and Ger- 
many, and of other treaties which had expired but 
were extended to the latter date.^ In the new negotia- 
tions, Spain expected concessions from England on 
wine and raisins. With regard to wine, she asked that 
the first class be extended up to 2^2^ degrees : with regard 
to raisins, the same reduction as on currants in 1890. 

; Report of the Portuguese Minister of Finance, Commercial, No, 6 (1892), 
lp.269. 

1 *^*«^.,p. 274. ^Ibid,, p. 340. 
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prices — ^which, according to Giffen's calculation, 
from 23s. 5d. per cwt. to 20s. 3d. — ^the consumption i 
sugar almost doubled between 1861 and 1879. 
Report of the Commission, however, turns the 
connection the wrong way about when it describes 1 
increase of consumption as cause, and the enor 
increase in the growing of beet sugar and the con 
quent fall in price, as effect. 

The Report continues that the cheapening of 
due to the bounties is, in reality, no advantage to \ 
consumer. Not only does it drive the natural produ 
out of competition, but, after the break down of 
bounty system, which is to be expected some time( 
other, the prices will rise all the higher if, in the mc 
time, the natural sources of supply have been stop 
Further, out of an import of 900,000 tons, only a 
or 330,000 tons, comes from the countries giving 
bounties, and, only to that extent, does the profit 
tained by the British consumer come out of the 
of foreign countries. Moreover, the negotiations of t 
last eighteen years have shown that the British Gov 
ment — whether Liberal or Conservative^ — has alwa 
adhered to this policy of procuring the abolition 
bounties, whatever effect that abolition might have 1 
the interests of the consumer. 

The only certain mode of altogether abolishifl 
bounties, it continues, where there are still custoB 
and excise duties on sugar, is the manufacturing 
refining of both raw and refined sugar under 
supervision. For this the French refineries declari 
themselves willing at the time, on the condition, 
ever, that the contracting countries engaged to levyi 
uniform countervailing duty on sugar coming fr 
countries which had not joined the Conventio 
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Ik) in which there was still an excise on sugar. 
lie Report expresses itself as favourable in prin- 
|ite, to this regulation, pointing to Article XIX. 
» the Sugar Convention of 1864, which the British 
bvernment had accepted without demur. Objection 
Rtiiken to an express recommendation of the same, only 
■r the reason that the representative of the Foreign 
Ifice had declared, before the Commission, that such a 
isasure would be a breach of the most favoured nation 
Btise in England's commercial treaties with the coun- 
ts concerned. The Government is, therefore, recom- 
Sfcnded, on the renewal of these treaties, to provide for 
ll adequate alteration of them. 

On this Report, the British Government made a new 
fefempt to settle the matter by calling another sugar 
hliference. The invitation was declined by Austria 
Bid Belgium. France, in the early part of 1881, 
iid down the condition that, first of all, there 
kould be an understanding as to the advisability, 
I" principle, of a countervailing duty. To this, 
9wever, the British Government answered that it was 
le wish of England to get foreign goods as cheap as 
assible, whatever the reason of the cheapness might be, 
id that, consequently, it was disinclined, as a matter of 
rinciple, to impose a duty on products favoured by 
H})ort bounties. During the negotiations as to a 
few commercial treaty with France that followed, 
litish sugar refiners emphatically demanded that there 
K)uld be no new treaty which did not regulate the 
igar' question, and that England, in any case, should 
ke the opportunity of securing to herself complete 
eedom with regard to the most favoured nation clause, 

the event of the imposition of a countervailing duty. 
16 Foreign Office gave the matter over to the Board 
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of Trade, whose President, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Secretary, Sir Robert Giflfen, were the prindj ^ 
opponents of the countervailing duty ; and, with t 
breakdown of the tariff negotiations with France, A 
opportunity of settling the question w^as lost. 

In the meantime, the English sugar interests, i.eA 
West Indian producers and the British refina 
had organised a lively agitation in connection 
the work of the Parliamentary Commission. Tl i^ 
agitation is of quite peculiar interest on accoa c: 
of the discussions on the principle of Free Tra 
to which it gave rise. On May 28th, 1880, tta ^ 
was a great meeting of producers, merchants, 
facturers, and working men, in the Mansion Ho 
London, under the presidency of the Lord May 
The meeting declared, by a unanimous resoluticj 
that, in its opinion. Free Trade in British ma 
could continue, and the lasting interests of 
consumer be assured, only if all producers, foreign ; 
British alike, were put on an equal and unsubsidisi 
competitive footing; and demanded that, inasmuch! 
the diplomatic negotiations of eighteen years had 
been able to attain this. Parliament should imme 
ately impose a tax on the bounty-fed sugar * to countt 
vail the bounty.* On September 28th, of the same ye 
a National Anti-Bounty League was founded in Lond 
composed of leading merchants and manufacturers 
the city, as well as delegates of numerous Trade Union 

^ See Foreign Export Bounties and Free Trade in Sugar : report of I 
meeting, etc., London, 1880. 

2 There were representatives of Coopers, Coppersmiths, the Sugar OpentiM 
Association, the London Trades Council, Labourers in the East India, Wq 
India and London Docks, Shipwrights, Watermen, Lightermen, WarehooM 
men, Charcoal Burners, Hoop Benders, Carters, etc. 
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r the purpose of * establishing Free Trade in 
Ltional markets,* through the abolition of bounties 
r all states, or through neutralising the same by coun- 
rvailing duties.^ The movement took a wider range. 
I the same month, six large public meetings took place 
-at Greenock, Glasgow, Paisley, Liverpool, Birken- 
5ad, and Leeds. These were followed by others in the 
mng of 1 88 1, particularly by a great meeting of 4,000 
orkers in the East End of London on March 29th, 
hich declared itself in favour of the introduction of 

countervailing duty.^ When, then, in April, it 
^ame known that the resumption of international 
sgotiations had broken down, on the opposition 
: the British Government to countervailing duties, 

deputation of Trade Councils and Trade Unions 
om London, Glasgow, Greenock, Liverpool, 
ristol, Leeds, Hull, Birmingham, and Plymouth, 
c>peared, on May 28th, before the Prime Minister, 
'ladstone, with representations to the above eflFect, but 
ithout obtaining from him anything more than a 
4atonic sympathy.^ On the collapse of the Anglo- 
French Treaty negotiations, the movement came to 
fcothing. 

In this agitation, as has been said, theoretical dis- 
hission on the essential nature of Free Trade played a 
fcreat part, and that is the reason why I have gone so 
fcuch into the question here. The state of matters was 
pearly this : that the British refiners and the West 
[Indian planters wished to have Protection, by means of 

'See The Sugar Cane, 1st Nov., 1880. 

*See The Export Bounty Question: Great Meeting in London; reprinted 
bm The Sugar Cane, May, 1881. 

^The Foreign Export Bounties: Deputation to Mr. Gladstone ; reprinted 
rom The Sugar Cane, June, 1881. 
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the countervailing duty, against the overwhelming c 
petition of the beet sugar manufacturers and refinen 
the Continent. But they were sharp enough to see 
they dared not demand openly protective duties, 
they exerted themselves, therefore, with great persp 
city to bring their demands into conformity with 
English Free Trade theory. They were successful ii 
far that they actually divided even the convinced 
traders on the question. This brings out, in a ^ 
characteristic way, how hazy the great mass of 
people were as to the essential nature of the i 
they worshipped, and how each of them, wher 
came to his own door, thought of what 1 
suited his own interests. And, in particular, 
contradiction which existed between the Free Tr 
theory of the Manchester school and that of its auti 
Adam Smith, and even of Cobden himself, was brou 
into sharp relief. 

The kernel of the Manchester doctrine is expres 
by the narrow business principle, * buy in 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market.' 
Cobden, in his agitation for the Repeat of the C 
Laws in 1844, said expressly, in a speech : * In the i 
place, we want Free Trade in corn, because we thinl 
just; we ask for the abolition of all restriction upon t 
article, exclusively, simply because we believe that 
we obtain that, we shall get rid of all other monopo! 
without any trouble. We do not seek Free Trade 
corn primarily for the purpose of purchasing it a 
cheaper money rate; we require it at the natural pr 
of the world's market, whether it becomes dearer witi 
Free Trade ... or whether it is cheaper, it matters r 
to us, provided the people of this country have it 
its natural price, and every source of supply is free 
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lened, as nature and nature's God intended it to be.'^ 
agreement with this, Gladstone declared, in 1879, to 
e executive committee of those working for the aboli- 
m of foreign sugar bounties, that he could not wel- 
me a cheap price which was only gained by the hidden 
^unties of a foreign state, and which had the effect of 
juring a legitimate branch of home industry. This, 
o, had been the standpoint of the British Government 
r the past eighteen years. In opposition to this, the 
itistician, Giffen, the economists, Fawcett and Bon- 
imy Price, as well as the President of the Board of 
rade, Mr. Chamberlain, declared that the sugar boun- 
ds were a present which the countries in question gave 
the British consumer; that the prevention of them 
msequently could not be to the consumers' interest; 
id Giflfen consequently recommended as the most 
•actical way of fighting the bounties — reduction of 
ages. 

The difference of opinion became very acute over the 
lation, in principle, between countervailing duties and 
ree Trade. The strict free traders maintained that 
e two were irreconcilable, and that a countervailing 
ity might be demanded, with as much right, against 
reign import duties as against foreign export 
aunties; that it would mean in effect nothing 
se than a return to Protection. It was urged, by 
le other side, that a foreign import duty favoured 
le particular foreign industry in its own market, while 
1 export duty favoured it in the British market, and 
lat, therefore, a countervailing duty would only serve 
I take away this unfair advantage, i.e. to restore Free 
rade to the British market. The countervailing duty, 

^Speeches on Free Trade: cheap edition, Macmillan and Co., London, 
>3. p. 105. 
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according to the oxymoron of an orator in the meeting 
. of March 29th, 1881, was nothing else than * protection 
^ of Free Trade.* It was pointed out, not without reason, 
that the principle of such a duty had been applied in thC' 
customs duties levied on foreign spirits, where a surtax 
of 5d. per gallon had been put on the excise on British 
spirits, and that Cobden had agreed to this in the treaty 
with France.^ So, too, when foreign malt paid 24s. per 
quarter, English only 21s. 8Jd.; foreign chicory, 
13s. 3d. per cwt., as against an excise of 12s. id. So, 
too, in the differential tax on imported cigars as com- 
pared with the home license. Equality, in the natural 
conditions of production, it was said, was neither 
possible nor desirable; but to equalise artificial con- 
ditions occasioned by taxes or fiscal regulations of one 
sort or another, was in accordance with the true principle 
of Free Trade as held by Adam Smith and Cobden. 

The latter argument, of course, is quite correct, but 
the distinction based on it, between foreign export 
bounties and protective duties, is artificial and unten- 
able. It is clearly incorrect to say that the bounty I 
favours the industry only on the British market, the | 
^ protective duty only on the home market. Experience 
has shown, chiefly, of course, of late years, that 
protective duties may act in favour of an industry> 
highly developed in itself, precisely as export bounties 
do, inasmuch as the profit realised in the home trade 
makes it possible to sell abroad under cost price. This 
gives rise — just as in the case of foreign export bounties 
— to an * unfair ' and * unnatural * competition witti 
British industry, both in its home and in neutra-^ 
markets. From the standpoint of the English Fre^ 
Trade theory, it was only logical to reject the countei" 

^ See above, p. 22. 
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ailing duty. The demand for it was, in fact, nothing 
Ise than a masked protective movement. 

This movement disappeared from the surface for a 
ime after the fiasco of 1881, and the problem of the 
ligar bounties remained dormant in England for a 
lumber of years, till the activity of the Royal Commis- 
ion, instituted by the new Conservative Government in 
886, to inquire into the Depression of Trade and Indus- 
ry, gave a new opportunity for raising the question. 
This Commission examined, as experts on the state of 
he sugar industry, Mr. George Martineau, Mr. James 
Duncan, Mr. T. O. Easton, and Mr. Thomas Neill of 
London, Liverpool, and Greenock. ^ From their evid- 
ence, it appeared that the position of the British sugar 
interests had not improved since 1881, but rather 
become worse. In some countries, indeed, the bounties 
had decreased owing to a change in the inland tax 
system : in others, however, they had increased or been 
newly introduced, as e.g. in Russia and the United 
States, and In France, after 1884, in the case of moist 
refined sugar also. In Germany, in particular, the 
disguised bounties given to beet sugar had led to 
great over production, and to a further heavy fall 
in prices, from 24s. or 25s. per cwt. in 1884, to 
i6s. in 1885. The first result of this had been to 
force the West Indian sugar producers into making the 
technical improvements and economies which were 
necessary if they were to remain in competition at all 
with beet sugar; but their representatives declared, be- 
fore the Commission, that, in this direction, no more 
could possibly be done, and that, in any case, the growth 
and development of which their production was otherwise 

^ Also the West Indian planters, Sir George H. Chambers and Mr. John E. 
Tinne. 
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capable, had become impossible.^ Still more did th 
refiners complain. In abundant beet harvests, bouni ki 
on raw beet sugar had the eflFect just described on tl s 
cane sugar producers : in bad beet harvests, howeva ta 
the price of cane sugar flew up. But in refined sug 
whether the raw sugar price was high or low, the efffll 
of the bounties was that the refiners were always und 
sold by Continental competition. In consequence \ 
the extension of the bounty system to refined soft suga 5 
in Greenock, where this was the only sugar treatti e 
four out of thirteen refineries were shut down, and eigl a^ 
were working 25 per cent, under their full capacity. 
London, too, the largest refinery was shut, and only i 
remained working. The labourers, thus deprived d 
their living, could only keep body and soul togethei 
during this time of universal depression, by 
labour at the docks, or by selling toys in the streets < 
London. 

* The following figures show the extent of the absolute and relative displa»| 
ment of cane-sugar by beet-sugar in the British market : 



British Import from 


1872 


18S6 


Countries producing Cane Sugar, 
„ Beet Sugar, 


12,000,000 cwts. 
3,500,000 „ 


9,500,000 cwlfc 
15,500,000 „ 




15,500,000 cwts. 


25,000,000 cwt& 



Imports of Cane Sugar from 



1872 



British West Indies, 
Foreign West Indies, 
East Indies, - 



3,500,000 cwts. 
3,000,000 „ 
1,200,000 „ 



2,000,000 cwts. 

200,000 „ 
3,600,000 „ 



See T. H. Farrer, The Sugar Convention, Cobden Club publ., 1889, p. 6a 
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Already, in the composition of the Commission, 
3ount had been taken of the interests of the 
itish sugar industry, and especially of the West 
dian sugar producers, Sir Nevile Lubbock being 
e of the Commissioners. Sir Nevile was Chair- 
in of the West Indian Committee, and one of 
e oldest and most zealous champions of the Anti- 
>unty movement. He led in a good . deal of the 
3ss examination of the experts, and frequently, by 
iver questioning, secured the answer he wanted. The 
^mmission — ^with which we shall have to deal more 
Ily later on^ — issued two reports. The Minority Re- 
>rt, signed by Lubbock, gave full emphasis to the 
•ievances of the sugar interests, and recommended the 
^position of a countervailing duty of 2S. 4d. per cwt. 
\ all foreign sugar, raw and refined : while the 
ajority Report did not go into the position of the 
igar industry at all. 

As result of this Commission, the agitation for 
le introduction of a countervailing duty began 
resh, and was so far successful that it won over 
le Conservative Government of the day to its in- 
vests. The Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, had 
lown his sympathy with the movement in 1881, 
ut it was Baron Henry de Worms who had given 
>ecial attention to the question of sugar bounties, and 
ho now succeeded in arranging a new conference in 
ondon in 1887. At this conference, most of the sugar 
'oducing or sugar refining countries were represented 
namely, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Italy, 
ussia, Sweden, Denmark, Egypt, and Brazil, in 
Idition to the four treaty states. The negotiations 
*re too prolonged to be entered on here ; we need give 

1 See below, Chap. III. 
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only a brief summary of the results. They show, 
past experience made evident at the very beginnii 
that it is harder to reconcile fourteen diflFerent opini 
than four. The final result — the Sugiar Convention 
August 30th, 1888 — was signed by delegates from Gi 
Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Sj 
the Netherlands, and Russia. Austria signed 
under the condition that the adherence of all couni 
of any importance as producers or consumers of si 
were secured at the moment of the Convention coi 
into operation. The French Government declared 
agreement in principle, but made its adherence 
ditional on the acceptance of the Convention 
all the countries producing raw or refined su| 
Brazil also reserved its right to formal adhesion 
after the final adoption by the signatory powers; 
mark took exception to Article VII. on the ground 
the terms of it would not be in agreement with the 
gations undertaken in its existing treaties ; and Sw( 
did not wish to depart from the attitude of reseri 
which it had hitherto observed. 

The chief items of the Convention were as follows :- 
The High Contracting Parties that tax sugar engaj 
to place the manufacturing and refining of sugar i 
bond (Art. II.). The British Government agrees no 
to impose diflFerential duties on cane or beet sugi 
imported from countries, provinces beyond the seai 
colonies, or foreign possessions, taking part in A 
Convention. It is agreed, moreover, that sugl 
imported into the United Kingdom from countries 
provinces, colonies, and foreign possessions taWa 
part in the Convention, shall not be subject to duA 
which shall not equally apply to similar sugar < 
national origin or manufacture (Art. IV.). A pef 
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anent International Commission is to be established, 
jarged with watching the execution of the provisions 

the Convention. From the date of the Convention 
■ning into force (September ist, 1891), all sugar from 
i^ country, etc., maintaining the system of open or 
S^uised bounties on the manufacture or exportation 
sugar, shall be excluded from the territories of the 
igh Contracting Parties (Art. VII.). 
This Convention differs considerably from the original 
ictch of Baron de Worms, which was used as the 
«is of negotiation. It appears, in its most important 
ims, as the outcome of the peculiar position in which 
cigland found herself placed. Only on very hard 
nditions did it grant England the desired aboli- 
>n of the bounties, although, according to pre- 
Jent opinion, this was much more to the interests 

the other states than to her own. The last mentioned 
ause of the Convention — the boycotting of sugar 
>m countries which did not join in the Convention — 
IS specially serious for the great mass of her sugar 
nsumers. It had already become practically impos- 
Dle to enforce it, from the fact that not even the states 
bich took part in the Conference had been brought 

accept the Convention unconditionally. Besides, such 

important factor in commercial policy as the United 
:ates had not been taken into account — to say nothing 

the difficulties arising from the most favoured nation 
ause which Denmark, with some reason, assigned as 
e cause of her non-adherence. The history of the 
rmulation of the clause is of interest. During the 
igotiations, it was first suggested by the Spanish dele- 
ites in December, 1887, and was supported, in April, 
88, by Germany, Austria, and Russia. Simultane- 
sly, in the course of the agitation in England for the 

G 
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abolition of the bounties, a similar demand was made 
the working classes; and, in September, the Baron 
Worms was able to state that he had received Resc 
tions from Trade Unions representing 423,883 work 
men, in favour of such a prohibitive clause. Whet 
the movement originated among the working men th( 
selves, unconnected with any secret negotiations, 
whether, as has been maintained, the Governra 
had its finger in the pie, is uncertain : in any a 
the growth of the protective principle is evident. Ba 
de Worms, however, went so far as to assert, i 
speech on February 6th, 1889, that, though coun 
vailing duties were incompatible with the principk 
Free Trade, the total prohibition of the import of bou 
fed sugar was not.^ 

The publication of this Convention caused a g 
sensation, and aroused much opposition, more esp 
ally, of course, among the strict free traders. T 
organisation, the Cobden Club, started an agita 
on a large scale, after the model of the Anti C 
Law agitation, against the Convention and the 
brought in by the Government. It collected spe 
funds for the purpose, and displayed great 
and activity in the way of interpellations in Pa 
ment, lectures, and pamphlets. At the head of 
agitation stood Sir T. H. Farrer, formerly Secre 
to the Board of Trade, and the battle of w< 
was chiefly carried on between him and Mr. Ge< 
Martineau, Secretary of the British Sugar Refir 
Association. 2 

^Cf. Farrer, p. 96. 

^Cf. T. H. Farrer, The Sugar Convention, Also another Cobden 
publication. The Sugar Convention and Bill, London, 1889 ; and Marl 
Free Trade in Sugar : a Reply to Sir T, H. Farrer, London, 1889. 
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pThe arguments put forward on both sides were the 
mme as before. A new note, however, was struck, on 
like side of the opponents of countervailing duties 
pk of prohibition), in the prominence given to the 
■herests of the British jam, marmalade, con- 
fectionery, and biscuit industries. It was said 
Biat, in consequence of the cheap sugar which 
mt bounty system secured to them, these indus- 
jteies had reached a high degree of prosperity, and 
^presented far wider interests than the British sugar 
Sfeining — forgetting that, according to the original 
Ifctum of Free Trade, an industry rising on artificial 
londitions of production like this, has really no justifica- 
j|on for its existence ! The answer on the other side was, 
liat the prosperity of these industries was the result of 
9he abolition of the British sugar duties in 1874, ^^^ ^^ 
|ke entire absence of any taxation on sugar. As a fact, 
phis is clearly the reason why the export bounties given 
ijr the other countries accrued so largely to the advan- 
pge of the English market. It is noteworthy, also, that 
file well-known marmalade firm of James Keiller & 
kbn, Dundee, was on the side of the Anti-Bounty move- 
lient.^ 

The best argument, and one used with effect by the 
ftlobden Club, was the weakness of the Convention on 
jShe two points already mentioned — the boycotting 
Bause, and the want of unanimity among the Conference 
Iptates. In vain did Baron de Worms, in speech after 
fcpeech, try to save his unfortunate handiwork. The 
Prospects of the Bill were so bad that the Government 
Birithdrew it in 1889, and, up till now, has not ventured 
\o bring in another. 

■ *Cf. Martineau, p. 56. Mathieson, The Sugar Cotwentum from a Confect- 
^mer^s Standpoint, Cobden Club publication, p. 23. 
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In tracing the development of this whole questio 
we have encountered three different views among Briti 
politicians, economists, and the general public. 

The first was that the sugar bounties of foreign con 
tries were hurtful to England, and demanded their i 
pression at any cost, even, if necessary, by means! 
countervailing duties. This was the view taken by I 
interested in British sugar, e.g. Marti neau, Lubh 
etc., and by the whole Anti-Bounty agitation ; but iti 
also that of the British Government of 1864 and iS 

The second also looked upon the sugar bounties I 
hurtful, but objected to countervailing duties 
theoretic or other grounds. This was the view of I 
Government of 1881, and of the many convinced 
traders, including the Cobden Club, in 1888. 

From the third point of view, the bounties 
considered a good thing, a present from for 
tax payers to British sugar consumers. The fe 
here, therefore, was against their abolition, on 
ground that it would put an end to cheap su 
in England. This was the view taken in 1881 
1888 by the extreme free traders, such as John Brig 
Fawcett, Giffen, Chamberlain, Bonamy Price, Med 
and Farrer.i 

^ The gist of what Farrer says is, shortly, as follows : He maintains that! 
great development in the production of beet sugar is to be attributed, 1 
so much to bounties as, in a much greater degree, to numerous other I 
(page 6i). When, however, he mentions, in the first rank of these 1 
the development in technical methods, he is evidently mistaking the ( 
sequence. For it is well known that the direct cause of this rapid < 
ment was the continental system of duties and bounties, and that i 
would scarcely have been any such development but for this stimulus. 
the rest, however, there is much truth in what he says, and his allusMftj 
the increase in the import of cane sugar from the West Indies during 1 
period is of no small importance (page 75). But Farrer is not Ic^cal : i 
sidering the little significance he attached to the bounties, one would ( 
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C. Independent Tariff Alterations.^ 



|There are few independent tariflf alterations to record 

ing this period, and, even of these, the greater 

aber are only independent in form; in reality, they 

nearly all made in connection with some commer- 

treaty, as in the case of the tariff reform of i860. 

^e English Government, it is true, always undertook, 

j its treaties, simply *to ask' from Parliament a corres- 

[iding alteration of the tariff, but this was, of course, 

lere form, adopted in conformity with the parliamen- 

constitution of England and the disinclination of 

Free Trade school to bind the tariff by treaties — for, 

3uld Parliament refuse to accede to the ' request,' or, 

er, go back on the change, the treaty, of course, 

ereby became void. 

\l. The first and most important of the measures 

Wch concern us here was, however, carried out inde- 

idently. It was the abolition (already referred to in ^ 

previous chapter) of the Sugar Duties of 1874, ^f^^r ^ 

iisiderable reductions had been made in 1870 and 

873. The chief reason for their abolition was the 

iadequacy of the previous system of classified duties 

raw^ sugar, and the difficulties which accompanied 

\ question of drawbacks. The classified duties on raw 

jar operated, practically, as protective duties in 

|vour of the West Indian sugar producers, and were of 

ch a character as to check progress in technical 

\ find him consenting to their abolition as harmless, and not objecting on the 
nd that it would raise the price of sugar to any considerable extent. The 
ftion of the competition between cane and beet sugar has been exhaustively 
ited in the work of Paasche, Zuckerindustrie und Zuckerhandel der Welt^ 

1891. 
^ Sec Dowell, as also, the yearly reports of the Commissioners of Customs, 
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methods and give rise to an artificial deterioration i 
the produce. The duties on refined sugar, again, 
protective as regards the British refiners, who were ! 
entirely at the mercy of the bounty-fed competitioil| 
the Continent when these were removed.^ 

//. Secondly must be mentioned the change whi| 
was twice made in the wine duties, in connection 
the treaty negotiations with Spain and Portugal, 
1876 and 1886. On the first occasion, the two exis 
classes of alcoholic content were run together, the lo^ 
duty of IS. being extended to wines up to *26 degn 
wines containing less than 42 degrees paying then 
forth 2s. 6d., and 3d. extra for every additional deg 
since the Convention with Austria of 1869, wiri 
in bottle and cask stood on an equal footing. 
1886, by Act of Parliament 49 and 50 Vict. c. 41, ' 
first class was extended to 30 degrees ; wines from ; 
degrees up to 42 degrees paying, as before, 2s. 6d., \ 
3d. per gallon extra for every additional degree. 

///. In 1872, the duty on raw coffee was redu 
from 3d. to ijd. per lb. When Goschen was 
cellor of the Exchequer, a considerable reduction, fn 
6d. to 4d., was made in 1890 in the duty on tea; 
duty on currants was reduced from 7s. to 2s. per < 
in connection with the treaty with Greece of 1890: 
finally, in the same year, was abolished the duty on j 
and silver plate, which had really been imposed to cou 
terbalance the internal tax levied for the testing 
stamping of gold and silver goods manufactured in \ 



^Dowell, Vol. IV., p. 20. Leone Levi, p. 253. Martin, The ^ 
Question in Relation to Free Trade and Protection^ London, 1848. 
Fairrie, The Classified Scale of Sugar Duties Explained and 
London, 1863. R. J. Cruickshanks, 'The Sugar Duties^ London, 1863. 
particular, J. Benjamin Smith, Free Trade in Sugar, London, 1 87 1. 
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untry. The abolition of this, as practically a protec- 
^e duty, had long been demanded by India in the 
terests of her silver industry, but always obstinately 
5K^d by the English Government.^ On the one side, 
idia, in the interests of the English cotton industry, 
SIS compelled to abolish her cotton duties ;2 on the 
:her, this legitimate request was denied her — a selfish- 
5ss which betrayed little of the Free Trade spirit, and 
ised much bad blood in India. On April i8th, 1890, 
.e House of Commons finally passed the abolition of 
lis duty.^ On the other hand, Goschen, in 1888, again 
itroduced a higher duty on wines in bottle, but gave 
lis up six months later, and imposed only a higher 
tity on sparkling wines.* 

All these changes are simply logical extensions of the 
English Free Trade system. An exception to this 
ystem, or at any rate to the traditional rule of 
ivying duties only on goods which could not be 
Toduced at home, is found in the case of tobacco, 
pirits, and beer. The duty on raw tobacco was 
ven increased by 4d. in 1878.^ As this, however, 
ad to a distinct falling off in the consumption, 
he former duty was restored in 1887. In spite 
►f this, the share of the tobacco consumers in the 

^Parliamentary papers, East India (Plate duties), No. 404 of 18S8, and 
to. 194 of 1889. 

*See under, Part II., Chap. II., II. 

^ Report of the Commissioners on the Customs^ London, 1 89 1 [C. — 6538], p. 14. 

■•The first general increase in the duty on wine in bottles was made expressly 
ith the secondary object of encouraging the bottling trade, and had thus 
distinct appearance of Protection. In the case of sparkling wine, this does 
ot apply as it had to be bottled at the place of production. See T. H. 
arrer, Mr, Goschetis Finance^ 1887-90, London, 1891, p. 41. 
5 It amounted on an average from 400 per cent, to 600 per cent, of the value, 
f. Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft^ p. 318. 
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total burden of taxation is still disproportionately la 
and here, even more than in the case of tea and cofffl( 
the lack of discrimination with regard to quality (wW 
would be put right by ai valorem duties) has had \ 
bad effect of laying the heavier end of the burden on t 
consumer of the cheaper qualities. Thus the 
aspect has been neglected. The inequality has, inde 
been somewhat modified by the higher duties on ma 
factured tobacco, especially cigars, but these again ; 
only specific, not ai valorem. 



D. Prohibitions of the Import of Cattle and the 
Merchandise Marks Act. 

A measure which, under some circumstances, migh 
be of great importance in trade policy, and mustj 
therefore, at any rate be touched upon here, is the Pro 
hibition, on sanitary grounds, of the import of Cattle^ 
(with the object of preventing the introduction of infeo 
tious diseases) and the Cattle Diseases Acts in general 

During the whole of the period under consider* 
tion, there was no lack of such regulations in Eng^ 
land. The import of live cattle from certain countriei 
was several times totally prohibited, or restricted 
particular ports, where they had to be slaughters 
immediately. These prohibitions were issued against 
the Continent, specially Germany, and, later, against 
the United States. The opinion is widely held that 
England, in contradiction with the Free Trade prin- 
ciple which she publicly professed, made use of this 
measure in order to provide a certain amount of indirect 
or concealed Protection for her agriculture against 
foreign competition — a Protection which she was 
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iwilling to give by direct duties.^ In the material at 
y disposal, I have found but little that would enable 
« to decide this question and to confirm this opinion, 
fc the first place, attention must be drawn to the fact 
^aEit these veterinary and police regulations are never 
niiched on in current commercial literature and dis- 
ission in England. In the large number of smaller 
Jiblications on the subject of Free Trade and Protec- 
Dn which I have examined, I have found no mention 
them by one side or the other. This might, of 
>urse, admit of being interpreted as a conspiracy of 
lence upon this delicate point. But even in such blue 
>oks, commission reports, protocols, etc., on the 
attle Diseases Acts, as I have been able to procure^ — 

course, by no means complete— I have found little to 
mfirm such a view. 

It is true that, on various occasions (1864 and 1878) it 
as urged by cattle importers that the sanitary restric- 
:>ns on the import were unfair, falling much more 
savily on the trade in foreign than on that in home- 

'^ See Lotz, Die Ideen der deutschen Handelspolitik ( Handelspolitik der 
^Jturstaatefif Vol. XL), p. 179: *A well-known English economist (Mill?) 
fc pointed out the remarkable coincidence that, when the price of cattle was 
1% an epidemic among foreign cattle was regularly proclaimed and the 
dtary prohibitions enforced.' Further, Peez, Handelspolitik der Kultur- 
utetii Vol. I., p. 176 : * When towards the end of the seventies, the Americans 
^ed the English market, the latter was closed to live cattle, in order to 
^e at least the most valuable part of the home agriculture, namely, cattle 
ieding.' See also R^us and Endt, Die Handelspolitik der Niederlande, ibid., 
1 I., p. 265. 

' Report from Select Committee on the operation of the Acts for the Prevention 
Infeciious Diseases in Cattle, etc., with Minutes of Evidence, 1850 (159). 
portaiion Bills, with Minutes of Evidence, 1864 (43 f and 432). Report on 
Contagious Diseases {Animals) Bill, with Minutes of Evidence, 1878 (42). 
am : Contagious Diseases {Animals) Act, 1878 (Great Britain), 1880 
\. Sess. 2). 
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bred cattle, and equal treatment was demanded, Iti 
also asserted that these restrictions and, particular 
this unequal treatment obstructed and reduced 1 
import of foreign cattle, and raised the price of me 
But there is no reason to conclude from this that 1 
Government adopted these regulations with any sii 
intention, or that the measures were regarded in tl 
way by the agrarian interests. The discussioi 
indeed, were taken up entirely with the sanitary ai 
of the individual regulations and their results, 
particular, I have found it impossible, from the matei 
at my disposal, to draw any conclusion as to how 
the Government acted in good faith in the view it tc 
from time to time with regard to the existence of cal 
disease in other countries.^ 

Under these circumstances, it has seemed to 
unnecessary to go more closely into the details and \ 
tory of these Cattle Diseases Acts. I shall, therefo 
mention only the more important ones. These are: 
the two laws of 1848 (11 and 12 Vict. c. 105 and 10 
Cattle Diseases (Animals) Acts of 1869, 1876, 1878 I 
and 42 Vict. c. 74), and 1884 (47 and 48 Vict. c. 13 a 
47), with additions in 1886, 1890, and 1892. 
is certainly remarkable that, of these, it shoi 
just happen to be the law of 1878 which increased! 
stringency, and in February, 1879, was brought ii 
force against American cattle.^ The possibility of siJ 
a connection as I mentioned above cannot be denif 
I can only say, however, with strict regard to truth, tl 
there was no proof of it in the material before me. 

^ See as regards the Netherlands, R^us and Endt, loc, cii, 

^Cf. Paasche, *Die Entwickelung der britischen Landwirthschaftunterdc 

Druck auslandischer Konkurrenz * {JahrbUcher fur Nat, und Stat.i '^ 

Parti.). 
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lally, mention must be made, in this connection, of 
^^lerchandise Marks Act of 1887,^ with an addition, 
. As result of this Act, all goods imported into 
and had to carry a distinct stamp of the country 
igin, or of the country in which they were manu- 
red; were not allowed to bear counterfeit English 
; marks; and, in case of infringement, were to be 
essly confiscated. This Act had for object to do 
' with the glaring and deep-rooted abuse by which 
les, generally of inferior quality, manufactured 
ad — more especially in Germany — were stamped 
English trade marks, either at the place of origin 

1 England, and thereafter sold as English goods 
ngland, or abroad as goods of English manufac- 

This Act also has been described as a protective 
»ure by which England sought to guard herself 
1st the too powerful competition of the Continent, 
:ially of Germany, and it became a theoretical 

of contention between the Free Traders and Fair 
lers in England, 
le Fair Traders considered it a breach of the prin- 

of Free Trade, or, at any rate, the recognition of a 
:iple — namely, Protection against unfair competi- 
in the home market — which was applicable in other 
5 also, especially against the foreign sugar boun- 

2 The Free Traders, on the other hand, interpreted 
ection against fradulent transactions as entirely in 
ormity with the principle of Free Trade, and 
ntained that there was no resemblance between it 

that other form of unfair competition displayed in 

sugar bounties.^ 

my mind, however, a distinction must here be 

and 51 Vict. c. 28. ^See, e.g. Martineau, Free Trade in Sugar, p. 37. 
6e Farrer, The Sugar Convention, p. 97. 
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made. In so far as the Act really checked only the 
import of goods with false English trade marks, 
it cannot be described as protective in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Where, however, it checked goods 
which had entered unstamped, and were sold by Englii 
merchants along with English goods, or by themsel 
as English goods, the same justification does not 
hold. A measure which simply aimed at protecting 
the consumer against fraudulent manipulation would 
have taken steps against the home merchants rather 
than against the foreign goods. It would seem, in this 
instance, as if a certain amount of Protection for the 
home producer had been intended at the same time. 
To this extent, the Act — and particularly its vigorous en* 
forcement, to the great disturbance of trade — cannot not 
be described as consistent with the spirit of Free Trade.: 
That this Act, like the Cattle Diseases Acts, shoukl 
be accompanied by a secondary and protective effect, 
however unintentional, was only to be expected. But 
if any such expectation influenced the Government in 
framing the Act, it has certainly, in contrast with the 
Cattle Diseases Acts, been completely disappointed. 
On the contrary, the words * made in Germany ' ha^ 
not prevented the most patriotic of Englishmen from 
buying, now as before, the goods thus stamped. And, 
abroad, the real place of origin of many superior 
goods, previously obtained from England, has become 
known for the first time to foreigners, and a direct trade 
has been established outside of England. Her com- 
mission business has, therefore, suffered rather than 
gained by the Act.^ 

^ Particulars regarding these Acts are contained in the blue books, Rf^ ] 
from Committee on Merchandise Marks Act (1862), Amendment Billy l&h [ 
and Merchandise Marks j Report of Comwittee, 1890. 






CHAPTER III. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH TRADE 
FROM 1860 TO 1890. 

A. Total Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. 

)R a clearer understanding of how the total foreign 
de of the United Kingdom developed, during this 
riod, under the influence of the Free Trade policy — 
•regarding for the present its geographical divisions, 
lich will be discussed later — a few general remarks 
ist be made, by way of preface, on the nature of the 
iterial at our disposal. 

The figures which official statistics offer as regards 
s total foreign trade are here, as elsewhere, figures 

value; i.e. they give the value of the imports, 
ports, and re-exports in pounds sterling. Now 

statistics of value, owing to the way in which 
;y are obtained, are peculiarly open to inaccuracies 
d errors, and this, of course, is particularly the case 
i less the trade of a country is checked, and at the 
me time controlled by custom house restrictions.^ 

Compare Rawson W. Rawson, Synopsis of the Tariffs and Trade of the 
itish Empire^ London, 1888; and Sequel to Synopsis ^ 1889 (cited here as I. 
i II.)' Also Giffen, On the Use of Import and Export Statistics y Royal 
atistical Society's Journal, June, 1882 ; and Bourne, Trade, Population, and 
H>rf, London, 1880. 
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Indeed, in the case of England, the statistic 
import and export rest on the declarations of 
importers and exporters themselves — in regarc 
exports, since 1798; in regard to imports, only \ 
1870. From 1697 to 1854 the statistics of iir 
gave only the * official value'; from 1854 to 1870. 
* real value,' calculated on special lists drawn uj 
agents employed for the purpose, and checked by ( 
nary trade price-lists. The result is that the iir 
figures before 1854 cannot be used for purpose 
comparison ; and, in all probability, a consider 
share in the huge rise of the import figures of the j 
which followed 1870 may be ascribed to the chang 
that year. Even figures before 1870 are not altogc 
comparable — a point which, strangely enough, has 
been mentioned by any of the statisticians just nam 

Since 1870, however, all statistics of import 
export are based on the * declared value ' given by 
merchants concerned, and checked by the cust 
authorities, and depend for their credibility on 
accuracy of these returns. But this accuracy car 
guaranteed only in the case of articles which are 
dutiable. The others are open to all mistakes posi 
from carelessness, error, and intention.^ That in 
mass of transactions, as Rawson thinks,^ these mist 
cancel each other, is an altogether arbitrary assumpi 

Another source of error — though this concerns t 
with individual countries rather than the total for 
trade — is to be found in the inaccurate returns of 
place of origin and destination of the imported and 
ported goods. As a rule, only the last or first seap 

^ Of course false returns are punishable, and the Custom House authc 
try to check the declarations even in the case of non-dutiable goods. 
2 Rawson, loc, cit,, p. 41. 
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given, not the original place of origin or final 
.tination. Thus a large part of the British trade with 

German Empire appears, in statistics, under 
Hand; with Austria-Hungary and Russia, under 
rmany; with Switzerland in general, under the coun- 
ts that possess seaports; while, on the other hand, 
5 statistics of British trade with the German Empire 
itain a portion of the trade with Austria, Russia, 
dtzerland, Roumania, etc., and even (by way of 
imburg and Bremen) with countries outside of 
irope.^ Error may arise also from the fact that the 
stination of goods is frequently altered after declara- 
m has been made. Lastly, the returns under the 
tegory ' re-exports ' (i.e. exports of foreign and 
lonial products) are often too low, owing to the custom, 
evalent at any rate previous to the Merchandise Marks 
:t, of warehousing foreign or colonial goods, speci- 
ly silks and woollens, along with British products in 
mdon, selling them there, and declaring them on 
port as goods of British origin. ^ 
Under these circumstances, competent judges gener- 
y have a very low opinion of the value of such 
itistics. Sir Charles Dilke, speaking from his experi- 
ce in the treaty negotiations with France, asserts for 
fact that * no figures of trade ever came within 20 per 
nt. of the truth,' and that * it is impossible to trace 
le and the same operation of trade, carried on through 
port of import and a port of export, by any resem- 
ance in the statistics of the two countries concerned.'^ 

^Cf. Diezmann, 'Der englische Aussenhandel seit 1880': Jahrbiicher fur 
fA, undStat,, III., Vol. III., Part. 3, 1892, p. 423. 
'Cf. Lloyd and Edgcome, The Fair Trade Position Explained, p. 88. 
^Problems of Greater Britain, 4th edition, London, p. 554. In the course 
f the commercial treaty negotiations which he conducted with France, a test 
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In contrast with this, however, Diezmann, a short 
ago, in comparing English trade statistics with tho 
the United States, found, on the whole, a complete 
to a certain extent, an almost ideal correspondem 
the two returns, which points, he says, to * great t 
fulness on the part of the Anglo-Saxon wholesale 
chants.' 

In any case, it is sufficiently clear, from what has 
said that careful use must be made of these figure 
total British foreign trade, and that implicit reli 
must not be placed on them.^ 

In addition to these various sources of error, w 
apply not only to the value statistics, but also to 
statistics of quantity and weight of the separate go 
there is another most important consideration as reg 
the figures of value; namely, that they give no 
representation of the volume of the import and ex 
trades, if, in the interval, any considerable chang 
price has taken place. For example, the statistic 
value may show a decrease of exports although 
volume of the same may have increased, and vice "Qk 
Now, in actual fact, as is well known, a very consi 
able and general change of value took place during 
period in the more important goods, namely a h( 

was made in 1 88 1 in a publication of the English Board of Trade, which | 
the English and French returns of the import and export trade betwe 
two countries side by side. The differences, especially in the case of I 
imports into England, were so great that it was impossible to explain tb 
technical differences in the technique of statistics. Cf. parliamentary \ 
1 88 1, Return Shoiving the Trade between the United Kingdom eutd Frd 
the years 1 861-1879. Another example equally n^ative in its reso 
given by Rawson in the trade of the various British colonies as given \ 
statistics of the individual colonies, loc. cit., p. 41. 

^We are therefore warranted, as regards our purpose, in rounding 
ofHcial Bgures up to thousands or even hundreds of thousands. 
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1 prices in the markets of the world and in Eng- 
This fact, therefore, must be borne in mind in 
follows. 

3 extent of the fall has been variously estimated 
iing to the different methods used. We shall 
Rawson's calculation, which is preferable to 
)f Giflen, Bourne, etc., on account of its greater 
icity and more general applicability.^ 
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ording to this table, English import prices fell, 
en 1857 ^"<i 1886, from 100 to 77; export 
(including re-exports) from 100 to 65; i.e. 
verage fall on the total trade from 100 to 
The fall in the nine most important classes 
iported food-stuffs amounted, on an average, 

<awson, loc, cit., I., Chap. I. : Methods of Ascertaining Volume of T^-ade 
anges in Aggregates of Value. Also, Wasserrab, Preise und Krisen^ 
rt, 1889. 
>le A, Rawson, II., page 16. 
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to 33.1 per cent. ; in the fourteen most important cIj 
of imported raw materials, to 34.8 per cent. ; and in 
nine most important classes of exported goods of Bril 
origin, to 28 per cent.i By far the greater part of 
latter exports, however, consisted of manufactui 
prices, therefore, did not fall so much here as in the 
of food stuffs and raw material, which made up 
greater part of the import trade, nor as in the case of 
total export, which includes, besides the export 
British products, re-exports of foreign and col( 
products, chiefly food stuffs and raw material. 

After these general introductory remarks, we 
turn to examine the statistics given in Table I. 
Appendix. 

First it must be remarked that, in any comparison 
English commercial statistics with those of other cotil 
tries, the ordinary distinction of * general ' and * specid 
trade cannot be applied in its usual sense. The impo 
of goods into a country possessing a sea board, may, 
is well known, take four different forms : 

i^A) In transit only, without transhipment; 
(J5) In transit only, for transhipment; 

(C) For import into the country, or put in bondei 
warehouses; part only being re-exported; 

(D) For re-export. 

Of the imports under (A), there are no statistics anj 
where. The returns of most countries lump import 
under (J5), (C), and (D) together as * general imports, 
and distinguish from these the imports under (1 
minus the re-export (D), as * special imp>orts.' 
the same way, the exports under (B) and (D) arcj 
reckoned along with the exports of goods manufactu 

^ Table A, Rawson, II., pp. 54, 55. 
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the country {y.e. with the * special export '), and the 
lole is classified as * general exports.' British 
ttistics of import, on the other hand, embrace only 
) and (D), drawing no distinction between them, and 

not therefore correspond either to the * general ' or to 
i • special ' import of other countries. The statistics 
export, again, embrace, besides the export of British 
:>ducts, only the exports which come under (D), but 
>tinguishing between the two, so that here there is a 
f>ecial ' export, as in the case of other countries.^ 
On the other hand, in Great Britain — and this applies 
o to the colony of Victoria — transhipments are not 
eluded under the total trade as they are in most other 
entries. Diezmann holds that, in all probability, no 
^rp dividing line can be drawn between goods which 
i objects of British trade, and those which are entered 
merely for transhipment.^ By * transhipment trade,' 
British classification, is obviously meant the 
nsit of goods intended from the very beginning 
• that purpose, and declared accordingly. These 
i either transhipped directly under custom house 
pervision, or, when this is not possible, stored, 

order to escape all custom house formalities, in 
hters under bond or in duty-free warehouses in the 
cks (thus in any case under bond), till such time as 
*y are put on board another ship. Only that part of 
ise transhipments which contains dutiable goods is 
^criminated by the British statistics, and placed under 
'anshipment trade ' according to value and quantity, 
t this forms a very small part of the whole tranship- 
nt trade. 

lee Giffen in the parliamentary paper of 188 1 already mentioned : No. 405, 
; also Rawson, I., p. 43. 
>p. cit,y p. 423. 
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Turning from this category (which is contained in I 
last column of our Table) to consider the remaini^ 
total trade, we find that it has experienced a very 1 
increase and expansion during the period. Fn 
an average of ;^3o8,ooo,ooo during the ye 
1855-1859, it rose, during the years 1885-9, 
;^666,ooo,ooo, and even touched ;£'749,ooo,ooo in 18 
It has, therefore, considerably more than doubled its 
This expansion is most marked in the case of imp 
namely, from ;^i69,ooo,ooo to ;^379,ooo,ooo (in 18 
;£'42 1, 000,000), and in about the same proi>ortion inl 
case of re-exports of foreign and colonial produ 
namely from ;£'23, 000,000 to ;£'6i, 000,000 (in 18 
;^65,ooo,ooo). It is less marked in the case of thc( 
ports of British products, rising from ;^i 16,000,000 1 
;^226,ooo,ooo (in 1890, ;^263,ooo,ooo). That the inc 
was not only absolute but relative, is seen when wel 
into consideration the increase of population at 
time (see columns 2, 4, and 8 of the Table). Here I 
imports rose from ;^6 os. 3d. per head between 18 
and 1859, to ;^io 4s. lod. between 1885 and 18 
(;^ii 4s. 7d. in 1890 and £i\ los. 5d. in 1891). 
exports of British products rose from £d^ 2s. 4d. 
£6 2S. od. (in 1890, £^ os. 8d., in 1891, £(^ los. ic 
Lastly, the total foreign trade (excluding transhipme 
rose from £\o 19s. 2d. to £\^ 19s. gd. (in li 
£\^ 19s. lod.; in 1891, £\^ 14s. od.). These are qu 
exceptionally high figures per head of population, 
the increase is also exceptional. 

But this increase was not uniform and uninterrupted^ 
both in the absolute and in the relative figures the 
were periodical fluctuations. 

The absolute figures, in column 7, show a sp 
ally large increase in the years T871-3, folloi 
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a fall, and, indeed, a considerable one, in 
-9. The year 1880 marks the beginning of another 

continuing till 1884, followed again by a con- 
•able fall in 1885 and 1886, and by a new rise 
he following years, specially marked in 1889 and 
I. 

comparison of columns i and 6 shows that the 
iase in the years 187 1-3 represented a fairly equal 

both in imports and exports. While, however, 
I was a great fall in the exports from 1874 onwards, 
imports remained for the time stationary, no fall 
ig place till 1877-9, and even then a comparatively 
1 one as compared with the exports. Moreover, in 
case of the exports, the decrease during the years 
-9 was mainly due to a fall in the export of British 
lucts, the re-export of foreign and colonial goods 
lining fairly stationary during that time (compare 
mns 3 and 5). The increase, again, in the 
3d from 1880 to 1884 was caused by the steady 

of both imports and exports (including special 
)rts and re-exports). The recurring fall from 
to 1886 shows a fairly parallel movement 
as regards imports and exports, this time, 
ever, more marked in the case of imports; 
e the fall in exports was again chiefly in British 
e goods. From 1887 on, import and export figures 
n rise in very much the same ratio. From 1888, 
I is a sharp rise in imports, but a slight fall in 1890, 
e, in exports, the rise at first continues, particu- 
, as before, in the export of British made goods. 
891, however, there is an important rise in the 
)rts (;^i4,ooo,ooo) ; exports falling at the same time 
I still greater amount (;^i9,ooo,ooo) (i.e. special 
rts by ;^i6,ooo,ooo, re-exports by ;^3,ooo,ooo). 
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A consideration of the relative figures per head< 
population gives the same result, the growth of pop 
tion being very steady. These, too, clearly showl 
periods of rise and fall distinguished above, bothi 
regards the total trade (column 8) and the import i 
special export trades (columns 2 and 4). Special att 
tion should be given to the latter. 

As we gather from the often-quoted investigations c 
the Royal Commission of 1885-6, as well as from « 
sources, such as newspapers and pamphlets, the perioj 
from 1 87 1 to 1873 was a time of great prosperity fort 
whole English nation. With 1875, however, a gena 
trade depression set in, which lasted — with an inten 
of partial prosperity from 1880 to 1883 — ^till the ya 
i886. In 1887, followed another period of prosperit] 
which in turn had given place, by 1891, to a 
depression that still continued in 1892. 

These great periodical fluctuations in the progress! 
British industry and commerce are seen very clearly! 
the statistics oif foreign trade given in our tables, 
show how greatly England depends upon her fon 
trade. It is also of special interest to follow, in fig 
the connection which exists between depression or ] 
perity and the state of the exports, particularly 
export of British made goods : periods of depre 
showing regularly a decrease, those of prosperity, < 
increase, in this trade. We see here the marked dap 
ence of English industry on the export of English go 
and find in it an argument of peculiar weight again! 
the Free Trade doctrine : * take care of the imports J 
the exports will take care of themselves.' 



Another specially important and remarkable phe 
menon of the same sort found in English statistics ( 
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reign trade during this period, is the exceptionally 
rge increase in the excess of imports (the so-called 
mfavourable balance of trade ') from 1875 onwards. 
he balance amounted (Table I., column 9) on the 
''erage of the years 

1855-1859, - - - to ;£3o,ooo,ooo 
1 860-1 874, - - - » 56,000,000 

1875-1879, - - - n 118,000,000 

tnd, in 1877, • - to as much as 142,000,000 

It fell again, on the average of the years 

1 880- 1 884, - - - to ;£"! 09,000,000 

1885-1889, - - - » 92,000,000 

in 1890, ---->, 92,000,000 

in 1891, however, it rose again „ 126,000,000 

These fluctuations of the excess of imports are worth 
^marking, in relation to the Free Trade doctrine of the 
fiance of Trade, viz : — that a so-called * unfavourable 
Eilance ' is, particularly when very great, a measure of 
ie prosperity and progress of a nation, and its increase, 
lerefore, nothing but profitable and desirable. Eng- 
ind has always been quoted as the stock example of 
^is. But we find little corroboration of it when we 
otice, as in this case, the greatest excess of imports 
►recisely in the periods of industrial and commercial 
Impression. 

Of course, the opposite doctrine of protective mercan- 
ilism, viz. : — that a great excess of imports, and an in- 
rease in the same, are bound to be economically hurtful 
•--is as little justified by these statistics. The ratio of the 
>ccess of imports in the years 1880-1883, on the one 
ide, and in 1884-1886, and in 1886-1887, on the other, 
oes not bear this out. 
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Our figures seem to me rather to bring out, 
convincing clearness, that the way in which 
excess of imports and its increase come aboi ii 
makes all the difference : whether, for example, it 
caused by a rapid rise in the imports, the expoi \ 
meanwhile rising more slowly or remaining stationar 
or by a fall in the exports, the imports meanwhi 
remaining stationary or falling less rapidly, or, finall] 
by a simultaneous rise in the imports and fall in tl 
exports. This last, for instance, was the way in whk 
the great difference of 1877 arose, 

I have, however, no intention of discussing tl i 
principles of the Balance of Trade at this stage,^ afl 
need not go into the British statistics of the imports 
export of the precious metals.^ 

So far we have been concerned only with the values! 
the total imports and exports, not with quantities a 
volume. When, however, we consider the changes 
price mentioned above, relying on Rawson's figure 
the matter assumes a different aspect. 

It is impossible, indeed, to get direct figures of 
total trade as regards quantity, for want of a cotni 
unit of measurement. But it may be inferred, fi 
Rawson's Tables of Prices quoted above, how great 
part of the commercial prosperity in the middle of 
sixties, and, to a lesser extent, of the years 1870 
1872, was due, not to increase of quantity, but to rise 
price ; and, conversely, to what extent the depression 
trade from 1876, and again from 1884, was due, ni 

^ See below, p. 206. 

2 They may be found in the blue book, Comparative Trade Staiistics^ 181 
Table No. 25. 
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3ly to a decrease in quantity, but also to a fall in 

e — specially as regards exports. 

s regards total volume, however, statistics are avail- 
in the official returns of the tonnage of ships 

red or cleared, with cargoes from or for abroad, 
figures are given in Table A. 



Table A. 
om the "Statistical Abstract for the U.K.," No. 20, 35, 38.) 





Ships Entered. 


Ships Cleared. 


Year. 


Ships Entered. 


Ships Cleared. 




Register Tons. 


Register Tons. 


Register Tons. 


Register Tons. 


)0 


10,055,000 


10,783,000 


1876 


21,026,000 


21,511,000 


Si 


10,605,000 


11,320,000 


1877 


22,132,000 


21,195,000 


S2 


10,741,000 


11,710,000 


1878 


21,318,000 


21,582,000 


53 


11,137,000 


11,888,000 


1879 


21,099,000 


22,849,000 


54 


11,302,000 


12,173,000 


1880 


23.993.000 


25,686,000 


65 


12,159,000 


12,827,000 


1881 


23,225,000 


26,337.000 


66 


13,277,000 


14,010,000 


1882 


24,815,000 


27,699,000 


67 


13,341,000 


14,847,000 


1883 


26,310,000 


29.373.000 


68 


13.852,000 


15.473.000 


1884 


24,697,000 


29.273.000 


69 


14,487,000 


15,917,000 


1885 


25,664,000 


29,318,000 


■70 


14,911,000 


16,714,000 


1886 


24,683,000 


29,108,000 


I71 


16,455.000 


19,047,000 


1887 


26,000,000 


30,171,000 


!72 


17,906,000 


19,248,000 


1888 


27,077,000 


31,664,000 


|73 


18,795.000 


19,139,000 


1889 


28,518,000 


33,049,000 


574 


19,081,000 


19.753.000 


1890 


28,979,000 


33.857.000 


575 


19,040,000 


20,414,000 









This table shows a strong, almost unbroken, rise 
ring this period, mainly attributable to the great 
rease in the import and export of bulky and heavy 
)ds of relatively small value, such as corn and wood 
the one side, and coal on the other. Hence Rawson, 
Drder to eliminate this element, and to obtain a true 
rage relation between volume and value of imports 
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and exports, and, further, to obtain index numl 
determining the fluctuations of prices, drew up tal 
of export in which coal was given separately. Th 
also show a rise for the period — smaller, indeed, 
hardly less steady and unbroken. 

Thus we frequently find, as characteristic of Engl 
trade during the above-mentioned periods of depressi 
undiminished or rising volume accompanied by fall; 
prices. 

In this connection, we may compare the Table in 
blue book. Comparative Trade Statistics, 1891, No. 
p. 10, which shows the development of British shippi 
engaged in the foreign trade just described, i.e. 
tonnage figures (distinguishing foreign and British) 
vessels, loaded and in ballast, entering or clearing E 
tish harbours, from or for abroad. Here, too, wei 
a similar almost unbroken increase, both absolute a 
relative (absolute increase from 10 (entering) and 
(clearing) million tons on an average of the years 18, 
1859, to 33 and 34 million tons respectively on an a^ 
age of the years 1885-1889, and to 37 million tons 
1890; relative increase per head of population, fn 
0.38 and 0.39 tons respectively per head in 1855-ii 
to 0.89 and 0.91 in 1885- 1889). 

The increasing share of British, as compared w 
foreign vessels, in this shipping trade, is remarkab 
From 59.3 and 58.3 per cent, respectively between I 
years 1855 and 1859, it rose, almost without a brei 
to 73.1 and 73.2 per cent, between 1885 and 1889. 0' 
in the five years from 1870- 1874 — a period of gr 
prosperity as to foreign trade — do we find an absol 
increase accompanied by a small relative decline, ra 
in the case of in-coming than of out-going vess 
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the rest, the British merchant marine, in the period 
ier consideration, has itself steadily taken over the 
fxTig of British foreign trade — at first to the extent 
little over a half, to-day about two-thirds. The de- 
Jopment of English shipping is, therefore, marked 
\ none of the fluctuations or periodical rises and falls 
characterise the expansion of foreign trade 
ckoned in value), but shows a steady, almost unin- 
terrupted increase. This is due to the fact, already 
inted out, that the volume of foreign trade, on which 
lusively these shipping statistics are based, increased 
adily during the whole period. 
[It is a somewhat different question, of course, as to 
earnings of this shipping trade, and the position of 
ritish ship-owning. These are dependent on the 
iges in value of foreign trade. Further, the 
casting Trade between the British ports themselves, 
\oi great importance in this regard. We cannot here 
) into details as to the development of this trade. 
Pbffice it to say: — (a) that, throughout the period, 
m shows a steady, though, on the whole, a slower 
Ind smaller increase than foreign shipping : (b) 
l^t foreign vessels have, naturally, a very small 
Ihare in it compared with British; (1855-1859, 0.05 
■fiillion tons out of 15.61 and 15.68 million tons (enter- 
ing and clearing); 1885-1889, o.io million tons out of 
■7.93 and 25.90 million tons); (c) that during the later 
period (particularly in 1875-1879, as regards entering 
Itessels), the foreign share has increased rather more 
ppidly than the British.^ It remains only to draw 
Intention to the relative importance of this trade, as 
jtompared with the foreign shipping trade, and the 
change that has taken place in it. The total coasting 

' See Table No. 5 in the blue book, Comparative Trade Statistics, 189 1, p. 11. 
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trade (British and foreign vessels) amounted, in qi 
quennial averages, to the following : 





Entered. 


Cleared. 




Million 
Tons. 


No. of Tons per 
Head of the 
Population. 


MilUon 
Tons. 


No. of Ta 
Header 
Popobli 


1855-59, 


15.61 


0-55 


15.68 


o.S« 


1860-64, 


17.36 


0.59 


17.39 


0-55 


1865-69, 


18.19 


0.60 


18.16 


0.6c 


1870-74, 


19-59 


0.61 


18.62 


o-st 


1875-79, 


24.48 


0.73 


22.00 


o.6( 


1880-84, 


26.29 


0.75 


2379 


o.6j 


1885-89, 


27.93 


0-7S 


25.90 


0.7c 



A comparison of this table with that just referrec 
in the Comparative Trade Statistics, gives the aston 
ing fact that the coasting trade of the United Kingd 
up till the five years, 1870- 1874 inclusive, was consi< 
ably larger than its foreign shipping trade. It was 
till afterwards that the latter took the lead which ii 
rapidly increased. 

A portion of the British shipping trade, not contai 
in the statistics given, must also be remembered, vi 
— that part which is conducted entirely between fore 
countries, where the ships engaged do not enter 
home ports for years at a time. This portion is by 
means insignificant. 

From this, again, must be distinguished the deve 
ment of British ship-building. This is a brand 
home production, influenced strongly of course 
the trend of foreign commerce and shipping, 
still indirectly, and not necessarily in the same direct 
We cannot, therefore, enter on it here. 
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from which time onward till 1879, and particu- 
ly in that year, they fell greatly; since then they 
again risen. We find, therefore, that the import 
es of raw materials are, as a rule, high in years of 
nd commercial and industrial prosperity, low in 
of depression. 
Iqually remarkable is the small absolute increase, 
impanied at the same time by a relative decrease, 
^the import of partly manufactured articles, showing, at 
1^ rate from 1870 onwards, the same periodical fluctua- 
liiSy on the whole, as occur in the import of raw 
bterials. 

^In contradistinction to this, stands the large absolute 

relative increase in the import of wholly manufac- 

articles and of food-stuffs; in the former case 

, roughly, i-i6th in 1855-1859, to over i-8th in 

1884; in the latter case, from i-ioth to close upon 

In both cases the increase is steady, with only 

ling fluctuations. 

it is interesting in this connection to note the Special 

rts in the different groups. This is found by sub- 

ing the figures of Re-exports {i.e. export of 

ign and colonial goods) from the gross imports in 

>le B (see below Table D). This gives the following 

jSnquennial averages. (See Table of Special Imports, 

128.) 

Here the decrease in raw materials is much more 
iking, since all the other classes, particularly the 
lly manufactured articles, show a steady increase, 
s means that, of the raw^ materials imported, a dis- 
ly lower percentage is worked up in the country, 
increasing proportion being sent out again (especi- 
ly during the period 1875-9!), while, on the other 
iand, foreign manufactures are retained and consumed 
) an increasing extent. 
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Special Imports. 



Years. 


Wholly 
Manufactured 

Articles, in 
Millions of ;(;. 


Partly 
Manufactured 

Articles, in 
Millions of £,. 


Raw 
Materials, in 
Millions of ;^. 


Food-stuffs, 
Millions of ;£. 


T« 
ruxtah 

Non-cbi 
Artickt 

HOIka 


1855-59 


9 


12 


69 


56 


Mf 


1860-64 


16 


15 


83 


79 


193 


1865-69 


25 


18 


100 


93 


n\ 


1870-74 


33 


22 


112 


123 


291 


1875-79 


43 


24 


96 


'55 


32c 


1880-84 


48 


24 


105 


167 


34^ 



Table B cannot, as has been said, be brought uf 
date, but a similar set of figures for the year 1890 al 
shows at least the final results.^ Thev are as follow 





Manufactured. 


Partly 
Manufactured. 


Raw 
Materials. 


Food-stuffis. 


Tc 


Gross Imports, - 
Special Imports, 


58 
51 


36 
30 


159 
122 


167 
153 


4 
3 



A further distinction is here made between * natui 
and * manufactured ' food-stuffs ; under the former c( 
;^88,ooo,ooo and ;^8o,ooo,ooo respectively; under 
latter, ;^78,ooo,ooo and ;^73, 000,000. 

Any closer study of the classification of the sepa 
import categories as here distinguished, of their m< 
ments, and of the percentage relationship between tl 
would lead us too far. (See on this Rawson's t 
given above, and the yearly Statistical Abstract: 

^J. Edgcome in The British Traders' Vadeviecum, 1892, pp. 22, 23, 
from official statistics. 
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i Value of Principal and Other Articles imported 
the United Kingdom.) 

far all the statistics of import given have been 
►tics of value. If now we turn to the movement of 
s, we find that the relative and absolute decrease 
ed in the import of raw material is partly the 
t of a decrease in quantity but partly also of a fall 
"ices; further, that the increase in the import of 
stuffs, considered as quantities, is really much 
r, as prices here have fallen very greatly; lastly, 
the increase in the import of manufactured articles 
sents a corresponding increase in quantity, there 
f no corresponding rise in prices in this case. The 

result may be reached directly by consulting the 
tities of the single articles in the Statistical Ah- 
i. The blue book. Comparative Trade Statistics 
I91, again, contains tables (p. 12) giving side by 

in quinquennial averages, the statistics of quan- 
ind value for the most important articles of im- 
as follows : 



I. Raw Cotton. 2. Raw Wool. 3. Wheat. 





Million 


£ 


Million 


£ 


Million 


£ 




Cwts. 


Millions. 


Lbs. 


Millions. 


Cwts. 


Millions. 


19» - 


9.2 


28.2 


II8.7 


8.4 


16.0 


9.9 


►4, - 


8.4 


48.0 


167.2 


II.6 


28.8 


16.3 


•9. - 


II.O 


61.5 


236.3 


15.3 


29.8 


17.9 


4, - 


13.6 


53.6 


307.0 


18.1 


39.6 


23-9 


9» - 


12.8 


38.3 


392.4 


23.3 


52.0 


28.7 


4, - 


15-3 


44.6 


4813 


25.5 


57.6 


29-5 


9, • 


15-4 


40.1 


599-6 


24.4 


56.1 


21.6 



I30 
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J 


4. Raw Sugar 5. Tea. 6. Wood § 


(Unrefined). 


(Sawn Fir), f 




Million 


£ 


MUUon 


£ 


MiUion 


i 




Cwts. 


Millions. 


Lbs. 


Millions. 


Loads. 


mam 


1855-59, - 


8-3 


12.0 


76.9 


5-2 




^. 


1860-64, - 


lO.I 


12.2 


II2.3 


8.6 


1.8 


5-3 


1865-69, - 


10.8 


I2.I 


136.6 


10.8 


2.2 


t% 


1870-74, - 


13.4 


16.I 


164.5 


".5 


2.9 


84 


1 87 5-7 9» ' 


16.2 


17.8 


I9I.9 


12.6 


3-4 


94 


1880-84, - 


I9.I 


I9.I 


212.7 


II. 2 


3-7 


« 


1885-89, - 


17.8 


12.1 


221.9 


10.4 


4.0 


P 


2. SPECIAL EXPORTS. 1 


Table C gives the absolute figures of the SpedlJ 


Exports between 1855 and 1884. 


(See p. 131.) 1 


The percentages represented by these same tables <■ 


given in quinquennial averages by Rawson (II. p. 50)1 




Manufactured. 


Partly 


Raw 




Food-stuflEs. 




Years. 




Manufactured. 


Materials. 




Total 




Per Cent. 
74.2 


Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 




1855-59 


17.2 


3-4 


5-2 


100 


1 860-64 


75-3 


15-9 


4.4 


4-4 


100 


1865-69 


76.0 


16.7 


4.0 


3.3 


100 


1870-74 


74.8 


15.8 


5.6 


3.8 


100 


1875-79 


76.0 


14.0 


5-5 


4.5 


100 


1880-84 


76.7 


13.0 


6.0 


4.3 


100 


Average, 


75-5 


154 


4.^ 


I 


43 


100 

-^ 



If we take this latter table first, we find in ^ 
statistical confirmation of the well-known fact tW 
wholly manufactured articles constitute by far * 



Table C. 

n First Report on Depression of Trade and Industry^ 1886, p. 132). 





I 


' 2 


3 


4 


Total 




Manufactured. 


Partly 
Manufactured. 


Raw 

Materials. 


Food -stuffs. 


(including 

Non-classitied 

Articles^ 


;e 


Millions. 


Millions. 


Millions. 


Millions. 


Millions. 


>9 


£S6 


£20 


;^4 


£^ 


;fii6 


D 


102 


23 


5 


6 


136 


r 


92 


21 


6 


6 


125 


2 


93 


19 


5 


6 


124 


5 


no 


24 


6 


6 


147 


\ 


123 


25 


6 


6 


160 


54 


104 


22 


6 


6 


X38 


5 


128 


25 


6 


6 


J 66 


3 


146 


28 


7 


7' 


189 


7 


136 


31 


7 


6 


181 


I 


^33 


32 


8 


6 


179 


) 


143 


32 


8 


6 


190 


56 


137 


30 


7 


6 


181 


) 


150 


32 


8 


8 


200 


[ 


i6s 


36 


10 


II 


223 


J 


190 


43 


14 


9 


256 


5 


188 


41 


16 


10 


255 


[ 


180 


35 


15 


9 


240 


k 


175 


37 


13 


9 


235 


) 


169 


32 


13 


9 


223 


) 


151 


29 


12 


9 


201 


1 


152 


27 


II 


9 


199 


I 


146 


27 


10 


9 


193 


) 


144 


26 


II 


9 


192 


79 


152 


28 


II 


9 


202 


D 


169 


29 


14 


10 


223 


I 


179 


30 


M 


10 


234 


2 


184 


31 


14 


II 


242 


3 


183 


30 


14 


10 


240 


'4 


177 


29 


15 


10 


233 


\ 


178 


30 


14 


10 


234 
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greater part of England's special exports — amoi 
ing on an average, to over two-thirds of the tc 
We see also that the proportion increased 
inconsiderably during the whole of this pei 
(up till 1884). The export of raw materi 
principally by reason of coal exports, also incres 
very greatly ; on the other hand, the exports of jm 
ally manufactured articles showed a proportioi 
decrease, while the export of food-stuffs also fell, thoi 
in a lesser degree. 

The absolute figures (Table C), especially those 
the export of wholly manufactured articles, show aj 
very characteristic fluctuations; namely, in the cas< 
special exports, the general coincidence already es 
lished, of rising exports with years of general in( 
trial prosperity, and falling exports with years 
depression. Thus the quinquennial average of 
years 1875-1879 shows a heavy absolute fall as c 
pared with that of the years 1870-4, the fig 
coming to the same level again in 1880-1 
Similar fluctuations, though not so strongly mar 
occur in the export of partly manufactured articles 
of raw materials; in the export of food stuffs, howe 
there is no trace of them. These figures, then, indi 
very clearly the dependence of English industry 
commerce on the export of wholly and partly mam 
tured articles and raw materials. 

The absolute figures for 1890 (taken from the s 
sources) are : 



Manufactured Articles, 


- £\Z^ millions. 


Partly Manufactured Articles, 


37 V 


Raw Materials, - - - - 


27 „ 


Foodstuffs, - - - . 


10 „ 



Total, - - - . ^263 
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;how : — another marked increase in wholly 
red articles, not, however, reaching the 

1872; a smaller increase in partly manufac- 
:les, again reaching the average of 1870-4; 
e all, an exceptional rise in raw material to 
3le the average of the years 1870-4 and 1880-4. 

change thus caused in the relation of the 
;ses to one another is witnessed in the foUow- 
itages : 

ctured Articles, - - - 71.8 per cent. 

Vlanufactured Articles, - - 14.1 „ 

aterials, - - - - 10.3 „ 

Jffs, 3.8 „ 

100 

lowing, according to Rawson, are the nine 
les of special export, arranged by percentages 
)f importance, on an average calculation of 
within 1854-86) : 

on (Piece Goods), - - - 25.5 per cent, 

als : Iron and Steel, - - - 10.7 

)llen Fabrics, - - - - 9.0 

:on Yam, 6.4 

jn Manufactures, - - - 3.7 

1, Cinders, etc., - - - 3.2 

er Metals, - - - - 2.5 

)llen Yam, - - - - 2.1 

jn Yam, 0.9 

64.0 

ur per cent,, therefore, of the special export 
p of these nine classes — a proof how greatly it 
: articles in common consumption. 

A^e turn to the movement of prices, we find its 
here also in the fluctuations of the value 
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Statistics, the higher figures in the first half of the sevefl 
ties being due not altogether to increased quantitifl 
but also to higher prices ; the lower ones of the folloi 
ing period, again, only in part to the falling off i 
quantities, and, for the rest, to a fall in prices. Tk 
is shown by the tables of quantities in the Statislk 
Abstract, especially by the tables compiled in the bl 
book. Comparative Trade Statistics of i8gi (p. i 
which place side by side the statistics of quantities ai 
value of the most important articles of special export 

I. Cotton 2. Cotton Piece 3. Cotton Piifi 
Yarn. Goods (Plain). Goods (Printed 




Qiiantity. 

Million 

Lbs. 


Value. 
MilUons 
Sterlbg. 


Quantity. 
Million 
Yards. 


Value. 
Millions 
Sterling. 


Quantity. 
MiUion 
Yards. 


Vafaie. 
MUliotf 
Stdi« 


i855-59» 
1860-64, 
1865-69, 
1870-74, 

i875-79» 
1880-84, 
1885-89, 


183.2 
123.7 
150.9 

205.5 
232.4 
248.9 
251-9 


8.6 
8.5 
13-5 
15.4 
12.6 
13.0 
11.6 


1.4 

1-3 
1.8 
2.4 
2.6 
31 
3-4 


18.2 
21.7 

31.5 
34.2 
31.0 

34.3 
32.4 


0.8 
0.7 
0.9 
I.O 
I.O 
1.4 
1.4 


14-3 

15.0 
19.4 

20.6 

18.9 

21.0 

184 


4. Iron (Pig and 5. Iron, Railroad 6. Linen Pi«1 
Puddled). of all sorts. Goods (Pla4| 




Quantity. 
IOCX3 Tons. 


Value. 
Millions 
Sterling. 


Quantity. 
1000 Tons. 


Value. 
Millions 
Sterling. 

3-9 
3-1 

4.9 
9-4 

5-5 
4.4 


Quantity. 
MiUion 
Yards. 


Vabe. 

WSat 


1855-59, 
1860-64, 
1865-69, 
187074, 

1875-79, 
1880-84, 
1885-89, 


350 
422 

575 
1012 

977 
1541 
1078 


1.2 
1.2 

1.7 
4.6 
2.9 

4.3 
2.5 


472 
417 

597 
911 
472 
830 
915 


I22.I 

1493 
210.9 

205.5 
158.0 

156.7 
153.8 


37 
4-7 
6.11 
64 

+7 
4.6 

3-« 
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VVOOLLEN AND WORSTED StUFFS. 


8. Coal. 




Quantity. 
Miflion Yards 


Value. 
Millions 
Sterling. 


Quantity. 
Million Tons. 


Value. 
Millions 
Sterling. 


,- 


1 24. 1 
146.6 
227.0 
286.4 
209.5 

^93-4 
190.6 


5-3 
7.6 

13-4 

15.8 

8.5 

7.6 

7-1 


6.0 

7.8 

9.9 

12.3 

20.1 
24.2 


2.8 

3-5 
4.8 

8.9 

7.8 

9.1 

10.6 



3. REEXPORTS, 

figures are given in Table D. (See p. 136.) 
>e show a fairly steady and gradual increase, with 
f the periodical fluctuations that mark the imports 
ecial exports; only in 1876-8 do we find a similar 
ade movement for which raw materials are chiefly 
sible. 

her, it must be noticed that the proportion of 
actured articles has, relatively to the others, 
2d Steadily, being -^ in 1860-4, i ^^ 1880-4. 
figures for 1890 are appended to the table by 
3me. 

e is nothing to add in this connection as to the 
)f price movements; in re-exports, there are no 
rative statistics of quantity and value, as in the 
■ imports and special exports. 



11 the consideration of re-exports, we pass natur- 
) Transhipments, the growth of which during the 
years is shown in column 10 of Table I. in 

ndix. 



Table D. 
(From First Report on Depression of Trade and Industry^ 1886, p. 131.) 





I 


2 


3 


4 


tI,^ 


Years. 


Manu&ctured. 


ParUy 


Raw 
Materials. 


Food-stnffi. 


ARicl4 


Average 


MUUons. 


MilUons. 


MiUions. 


MiUions. 


MOIioa. 


1855-59 


£^ 


^2 


;^I4 


^6 


;^a3 


i860 


2 


3 


18 


6 


«9 


1861 


I 


2 


*3 


8 


35 


1862 


2 


2 


29 


9 


4» 


1863 


2 


2 


36 


10 


SO 


1864 


2 


3 


37 


10 


S» 


Average 
1860^4 


2 


2 


29 


9 


4» 


1865 


2 


3 


37 


II 


5J 


1866 


2 


3 


35 


10 


V 


1867 


2 


3 


30 


10 


45 


1868 


2 


3 


31 


12 


48 


1869 


2 


3 


31 


II 


47 


Average 

1865-69 


2 


3 


33 


II 


49 


1870 


3 


3 


26 


12 


44 


1871 


4 


3 


36 


17 


61 


1872 


4 


4 


34 


16 


5« 


1873 


4 


4 


30 


17 


56 


1874 


4 


5 


31 


18 


S» 


Average 












1870-74 


4 


4 


31 


16 


ss 


187s 


4 


4 


33 


17 


58 


1876 


4 


4 


30 


18 


56 


1877 


5 


3 


28 


17 


54 


1878 


5 


3 


27 


17 


S* 


1879 


6 


3 


31 


17 


57 


Average 












1875-79 


5 


3 


30 


17 


55 


1880 


7 


4 


34 


18 


63 


1881 


7 


4 


36 


16 


63 


1882 


7 


5 


37 


16 


65 


1883 


7 


4 


38 


16 


65 


1884 


7 


4 


36 


15 


63 


Average 
1880-84 


7 


4 


36 


16 


64 


1890 


7 


6 


37 


14 


65 
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Here, too, we find a marked progress and increase 
fflthe year 1873, when a retrograde movement set in. 
'%is latter was broken by a short interval between 
K0-3, from which time the decrease has been even 
■ore rapid up to the present date. The transhipment 
^de, therefore, did not take part in the last upward 
movement of the total trade from the low level of 1886. 
i^hile the progress of the total trade represents a 
Token, but, on the whole, a rising line, the tranship- 
ent trade, in the second half of the same period, 
lows a distinct decline. We have here statistical 
idence of an important general phenomenon in the 
•urse of British trade of late years, namely, the 
trograde movement of the entrepot trade. It is true 
at this trade does not consist only of tranship- 
-nts ; it includes the re-export of foreign and colonial 
►ods, and this, as we have seen, moves almost parallel 
th the total trade; i.e. it has risen over the whole 
riod, though at a slower rate, and with fewer fluctua- 
>ns. But this rise is chiefly due to the re-export of a 
igle article, namely, raw colonial wool ; while, in many 
portant departments, a marked and lasting downward 
ivement set in in the second half of the period. On 
- various causes of this phenomenon — the general 
nd and organisation of the world's trade, the opening 
the Suez Canal, and the growth of Continental com- 
rce and shipping — it is impossible to enter.^ 
\s regards classification, the official statistics, as 
have said, mention only the dutiable goods — spiritu- 
j liquors, tea, and tobacco — according to quantity 

)n this point (based on the Reports and other publications of the Royal 
mission on Depression of Trade and Industry) see Nasse, * Ein Blick auf 
Lonamerzielle und industrielle Lage Englands,' in \h^ JahrbUcher fur Nat. 
Stat., XIV., 1887, p. loi. 
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and value; the others, and by far the greater number( 
1891, £t.z millions, out of ;^9.9 millions) are simp 
lumped together, and cannot, therefore, be estimated. 



B. Trade with Individual Countries and with 
THE Colonies 

We now turn to the consideration of British tradew 
the most important separate foreign countries and wi 
the British colonies, taking, in the first instance, the to 
imports and exports, exclusive of transhipments. 1 
figures of the total trade are given in Table II. A-C 
Appendix, which show imports and exports, dist 
guishing again between re-exports and special expoi 
The percentage figures for this total trade, imports J 
exports together, are given in Table III. of Append! 

The latter figures, which we shall consider first, si 
the relative importance of the separate countries 
regards English trade. On an average of the ye 
1861-5, we get the following in order of importance 

/ Percent 

s/i. India, 13.9 

V 2. United States, 10.8 

^. France, 10.6 

y 4. Germany, 8.7 

v/S- Holland, 5,1 

Y/ 6. Australasia, 4.9 

"l^-^SSS^ka. and Egypt, each - - - 4.5 

8. China, 3.3 

9. British North America, * - - 3.0 

10. British West Indies, . - - . 2.6 

11. Turkey and Belgium, each - - - 2.5 

^ For want of space, only the quinquennial averages are given in the j 
dix. For the figures of individual years, see the relative Statistical Ash 
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Per Cent 

12. Italy and Brazil, each, - - - 2.3 

13. Cape Colony, i.i 

>n M average of 1 886-90, however, 

\/ I. United States, 18.8 

^2, India, 9.6 

(/^. France, 9.2 

>s^4. Germany, 7.8 

v^. Australasia, 7.4 

^y^, Holland, 6.1 

7. Russia and Belgium, each - - - 4.2 

8. British North America, - - - 2.9 

9. China and Cape Colony, each - - 1.8 

10. Brazil, 1.7 

11. Italy, Turkey, Egypt, each - - - 1.6 

12. West Indies, 0.9 

V comparison of these two sets of figures brings out 
He interesting changes, both in the order and in the 
Ires of the various countries. Specially notable is 
' rise in importance of the United States, which far 
istrips the other countries; and the decline in import- 
:e of India — explained by the fact that, during the 
mar period, she held an extraordinary but temporary 
sition, owing to the great imports of cotton during the 
ir of Secession. 

Vn average of the whole period, 1860-1890, gives the 
owing as the six most important countries, each 
ng above 5 per cent, of the total British trade : 

United States, - - - 15.8 per cent. 

France, - - - - 10.4 

India, - - - 9.9 

Germany,- - . . 8.4 

Australasia, - - - 6.1 

Holland, - - - - 5.6 1 

nother interesting comparison, which gives in part quite a diflferent 
re, is the extent to which the diflferent countries purchased from England 
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The explanation of these changes between the 1 
periods, 1861-5 and 1886-90, is found on investig 
the absolute figures of British trade (Imports, Sp 
Exports, and Re-exports) with the particular counti 
(see Table II. A-C in Appendix). On the whole, 1 
speak for themselves and need no detailed explanatt 
Only a few points may be brought out in what foil 

To begin with foreign countries (Table II. A), Id I 



in proportion to their respective populations. The consumption of 1 
goods in the most important foreign countries and British possessions perh 
of population was, in the year 1890, on Edgcome's calculation, as follow: 



A. In Foreign Countries. 


B. In the British Possessioos. 


Europe : 


;f. s. 


D. 


Asia: 


^\ 


Holland, - 


2 I 


5 


Hong Kong, 


II i 


Belgium, - 


I 16 


8 


Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements, - 




Denmark, 


I 4 


4 


I \ 

oil 


Norway and Sweden, 


IS 





Mauritius, 


Greece, - 


13 


6 


India, 


3 


France, - 


8 


8 






German Empire, 


8 


3 






Spain and Portugal, - 


6 


7 


Western Australia, - 


10 I 


Italy, 


5 


5 


New South Wales, - 


6 9 


Roumania, 


4 




Victoria, - 


6 4 


Russia, - 


I 


J 


South Australia, 


6 3 


Austria, - 





' 


New Zealand, - 

Queensland, 

Tasmania, 


5 5 
5 
4 4 


Other Foreign Parts : 










Argentina, 


2 8 


I 


Total, - 


519 


Brazil, - 


10 


8 






United States, - 


10 


3 


Cape Colony and Natal, 


411 


Egypt, - 


9 


II 


West Indies, 


2 11 


Mexico, - 


3 





Canada and Newfound- 




Japan, - 


2 


I 


land, 


I S 



See also the same statistics for ten years, 1880-1889 (in the Colonics I 
1861-1890) in the Year- Book of Commerce for 1892, issued by Mr. K-1 
Murray, London, 1891, pp. 46, 47. The changes during these ten yeaai 
very interesting. It would, however, take us too far out of our coune { 
discuss them here. 
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in the first place, whether we can find, in these 
ires, any result of the trade policy adopted by them 
.^. the almost universal protective reaction since the 
enties. Such a result can be traced; and more 
i.rly, as will be readily understood, in the case of 

special exports to the countries in question than in 
t of the re-export of foreign and colonial products. 
Ve find it in the decline of British special (and total) 
K>rts to Russia of 1882, and, later, from 1885 
vards. (They have, however, begun to recover in the 
t three years.) We find a similar decline in British 
cial exports to the German Empire, along with an 
ompanying rise in the re-exports from 1876- 
►o; in the special exports and re-exports to France 
ar 1883; in the special exports to Austria for a few 
irs following 1878, and to Italy for a short time 
ar 1878; and, lastly, and to no small degree, in the 
icial exports to the United States after 1875 and 1883. 
I the other hand, no particular results of the trade 
^icy adopted by Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Rou- 
nia are to be gathered from the English figures. 
Dn the whole, the results of the various phases of [ 
ernational trade policy, so far as these results can 

gathered from statistics, are surprisingly small. 
ey are, in any case, very insignificant in comparison 
:h other phenomena and movements with which we 
1 familiar, and which do not directly depend on trade 
licy but on other deeper causes, economic, technical, 
jcational, and political/'^ 

\mong these may be mentioned, e.g. the great 
rease in the imports from Russia in 1866-70, in 
1-5, and in 1886-90 — mostly owing to specially good 
vests in Russia; the remarkable increase of re-ex- 
ts to the German Empire as against the decrease in 



y 
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special exports to, and the distinct increase of imp 
from, that country; the marked increase in imports fn 
as compared with the decrease in exports to, the Ne 
lands. It is well to remember, however, the cau 
given at the beginning of Section I. of 
chapter, as to the origin and destination of 
ports and exports : one may suspect a still 
decrease of exports to and increase of imports fn 
Germany. Belgium, on the other hand, exhibits, 
through, a curiously parallel and uniform increase! 
imports and exports. The decrease- of re-exports 
France, as compared with Germany, is striking, buti 
perhaps, to be attributed to her trade policy — nan 
the more unfavourable treatment of these products 
France.^ 

Worthy of note is the considerable increase of tr 
both in the two classes of exports and, particularly,! 
imports, with the Northern countries, Norway, Swe 
and Denmark. Note also the stability of exports 
imports to and from Turkey, and the great deer 
specially in imports and, to a lesser degree, in exports, | 
the trade with Egypt. This Egyptian decrease, wh 
began 1871-1875, is evidently in great part accounted! 
by the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. The comp 
tively large increase in exports to Argentina since 18 
and specially in 1886- 1890, has evidently some conn 
tion with the financial operations between England j 
that country, which ended so disastrously for the Engli 
money market ; while the colossal rise in imports fr 
the United States is well known to be chiefly the 
of the import of corn. In this case, it is true, ex 
also show a sharp rise, comparatively uniform with 
of the imports though broken, but this is, characteris 



^ See above, p. 54. 
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y, more marked in re-exports than in exports of 

tish products.^ 

lut, it must be remembered that, all this time, we 

e been dealing with value statistics, and it is conse- 

ntly necessary to inquire how far the statistics of 

;ntity coincide with these. 

Vhen we apply the same method of investigation to 

more important of the Colonies (Table II. B in 
pendix), we find very much the same thing. 
a North America, particularly Canada, we find, as 
ilts of the trade policy, a not inconsiderable decrease 
ti 1882; it is the same with Australasia in 1878 
. 1879, and in 1886- 1890, as compared with 1881- 
5, But these results, if they may be called so, are 
yr trifling. Other and stronger forces show them- 
'es at work, specially in the case of India and the 
tst Indies. In the case of India, as we have said, 

extraordinary high figures of import in 1861-1865 
e due chiefly to temporary and exceptional imports 
cotton, to cover the deficiency in American cotton 
ing the War of Secession. Again, in 188 1-5, we 
1 fairly high import figures in consequence of a great 
elopment in the import of corn from India. On the 
er hand, too, the export figures show an exception- 
f large increase. Considering that India is Free 
ide, this may perhaps justify the general conclusion 
t, although British exports to strongly protected 
tntries have only fallen slightly, if at all, in conse- 
ince of that protective policy, yet they have been 
vented from increasing, at any rate to the extent that 
y otherwise would have done. And this, in face 





1861.65 


1866-70 


1871-75 


1876-80 


1881-85 


1886-90 


ial Exports, 


- 15.3 


24.9 


31.7 


19.8 


26.9 


295 


xports, - 


- 3.7 


2.6 


4.0 


4-4 


8.3 


12.3 



!.; 
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^ of the large general increase of British trade — ^incli* 

; . ' '■ ^special exports — may well be taken as the chief resuK^ 

Y* * foreign protective policy. 

^ In the trade with the British West Indies and Guia 

however, we find an unusually large decrease in i 

ports, accompanying fairly steady expor 

owing to the supplanting of West Indian cane 

on the English market by continental beet sugaH 

result, one would say, of the negative trade 

adopted by the mother country towards these colonies.^ 

Lastly, note may be taken of the rapid and— if 1 

disregard the last period — astonishingly uniform j 

of the exports and imports to and from the Capes 

Natal. 



p.B 



Equally marked is the correspondence between 1 
exports and imports in the trade with Australia, 
British North America, and, at present, with India; A 
the case of foreign countries, with Belgium, Austri>| 
Hungary, Portugal, Greece ; up till a short time 1 
also with Brazil; quite recently with China; and, to»lfc 
fairly large extent, with Germany. 

Other countries show great differences. Trade ^1 
the United States particularly shows a large balance « I 
imports, as does also that w4th Russia, the NetherlanAI 
(at present), France, Spain, Sweden, Norway, D<**l 
mark, Egypt, and at one time China. On the othtfj 
hand, that with Germany at one time showed alarpl 
balance of exports — now, however, much reduced; so 
too with Holland (where the balance is now the odw 
way), Italy, and, at present, Turkey and Argentina; | 
formerly also with India. 

All this — taken together, of course, with the mo1^ ] 
ments of the precious metals and the transit trade^ ' 
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►rds rich material for the doctrine of the Balance of 
ide, especially the doctrine of the * circuitous trade ' 
I the indirect exchange.^ Diezmann's latest re- 
rches on this question give the following result i^ 
^he countries trading with Great Britain may be put 
> four large groups : Europe (outside the British 
ssessions), the United States, British Colonies and 
ssessions, Other Countries. During the last ten 
ITS — the period to which Diezmann's researches are 
ited — the distribution of England's trade over these 
^ups, and particularly the proportion between her 
port and export trades with each of them, has under- 
le a remarkable change. The percentage proportion 
British exports to imports (exclusive of re-exports), 
s as follows : 



Goods Alone, 


Including Precious Metals. 


Average, 


1880.85. 


1886-90. 


1880-85. 


1886.90. 


rope, 

ited States, - 
tish Possessions, 
tier Countries outside^ 
>f Europe, - -/ 


Per Cent. 

77-30 
37.49 
9329 

89.35 


Per Cent. 
68.31 

47.87 
99.01 

124.25 


Per Cent. 
77.54 
38.65 

97-43 

89.83 


Per Cent. 
68.91 
46.71 

104.19 

116.24 



Diezmann finds, in this, statistical evidence of the 

adual emancipation of the European continent 

Specially Germany) from the mediation of England 

its commerce with countries outside of Europe; 

Cf. Goschen, Theory of the Foreign Exchanges^ p. 31. Farrer, Free 
ide versus Fair Trade, p. 51- On the other side, Lloyd and Edgcome, 
Fair Trade Position Explained, 1884, p. 98, and Edgcome, The British 
ders' Vademecum, 1892, p. 13. 

0/f. cit,^ p. 424. 
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i.e. chiefly in its imports from these countries, 
however, continental countries do not always pos 
the goods specially wanted in return, particul 
the cotton goods suitable for the East Inc 
China, etc., it comes about, under the institution of 1 
ling exchange, that England pays a part of the g( 
directly demanded from the continent with her go 
home made or colonial, and is indemnified, in ret 
by continental goods. In the same way, England 
bably pays for the surplus of imports from S( 
America, East Indies, China, and Japan, into 
United States, over the American exports to tl 
countries. 

A still more interesting result is obtained — witness 
to great changes in the movement of the world's ti 
— when we take the same groups in Table II. A 
and compare 1861-5 with the latest period. The figi 
are as follows : 



Countries. 



Export to \ Europe (excluding Turkey, Persia, / 
Import from/ Bulgaria, Montenegro,^ - -I 

SiroSfron,}^^^ United states, - - -{ 

Export to \The British Colonies and Pos- f 
Import from/ sessions, - - . -\ 



^ Having no means of discriminating Turkey in Asia, it has seemed 
more accurate to exclude Turkey altogether, along with the small states 
Balkan Peninsula which are not to be found in the table. These cm: 
account for the difference between Diezmann's percentages for 1886-5 
my own. 
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This gives the following percentage proportion 
itish exports to imports (goods alone) : 

1861-65. 1886-90. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Europe (excluding Turkey, etc.), - 1 29.5 65.5 
United States, - - - - 69.8 47.8 
British Possessions, - - - 69.4 99.0 
Other Countries, - - - 43.4 133.9 


of 



These figures show the same movement — extending 
ck to a much earlier date — and to a much greater 
gree. Particularly striking is the change that has 
:cen place in the trade with Europe and that with 
:her Countries. In the case of Europe, the former 
ry * favourable ' or active balance of trade has given 
ly to a passive one, while, in the case of Other 
>untries, the opposite movement has taken place, 
ence, as regards imports into England, Europe has 
i^reased immensely in importance, while the other 
tra-European countries (including Turkey, etc.) have 
c^reased immensely as regards exports from England. 
:ie trade with the United States and the British 
:>lonies has undergone much smaller changes and in 
L opposite direction. In the case of the Colonies, the 
esent close correspondence between imports and ex- 
erts must be noticed. 

For the year 1890, Edgcome (ibid., p. 13) has compiled 
5 following comprehensive table from the Board of 
ade Returns : 



British 
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British Trade in 1890 with 



A. Foreign Countries. 



Import 
from 



Export 

to 



Excess of 
Imports. 



In Million J[, 



Russia, - - - - 

Norway and Sweden, 

Denmark and Possessions, 

German Empire, 

Holland and Possessions, 

Belgium, - - - - 

France and Possessions, - 

Portugal, 

Spain, - . - - 

Italy, ... - 

Austria-Hungary, 

Greece, - - - - 

Roumania, 

Turkey, - - - - 



23.8 
11.9 

7-7 
26.1 
27.1 
17.4 

45-8 

31 

14.4 

3-1 
1.7 
2.0 
4.4 
4.8 



8.8 

7.0 

3-0 

30-5 

18. 1 

13.6 

25.2 

2.8 

10.2 

8.5 
1.7 
1.2 
1.4 
7-3 



15.0 
4-9 
4.7 

9.0 

3.8 
20.6 

0-3 
4.2 



0.8 
3-0 



Europe (and Possessions), Total, 

United States, - - - - 

Mexico, Central America, Hayti,! 

San Domingo, New Granada, \ 

Venezuela, Ecuador, - J 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina,' 

Chili, Peru, - 



193-3 

97-3 

2.6 

133 



139-3 

46.3 

5-9 

23.0 



54-0 
51-0 



Continent of America, Total, 

Egypt and Morocco, 
China and Japan, - 
West Coast of Africa, 
Other Countries, 



113-2 

9.1 

5-8 
I.I 
2.0 



75-2 
4-3 

II. o 

1-7 
2.2 



38.0 
4.8 



Remaining Foreign Countries, 
Total, 



;} 



18.0 



19.2 



Total of Foreign Countries, 



324-5 



233-7 



90.8 
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British Trade 


IN 189 


WITH 






B. British Possessions. 


Import 
from 


Export 
to 


Excess of 
Imports. 


Excess of 
Exports. 


In Million ;£" 










I India, Straits Settlements,] 
Ceylon, - - -j 


41-3 


39-2 


2.1 


... 


tlasia, - - - - 


293 


25-5 


3.8 


... 


American Colonies, 


12.4 


8.3 


4.1 




3f Good Hope, 


6.1 


9.8 




3-7 


Kong, - . - - 


1.2 


2.8 


... 


1.6 


[ndian Islands, 


2.7 


3-9 




1.2 


Possessions, - 


3-2 


5-0 


... 


1.8 


of British Possessions, - 


96.2 


94.5 


1-7 




Total, - - - - 


420.7 


328.2 


92.5 


... 



this connection, the movement of the re-exports of 
jn and colonial products, taken by countries, and 
:hanges which have taken place in it, are very 
jsting. They are shown in the following table, 
from Rawson (II., p. 66) : 



FoRSiGN Countries. 



1856. 



1872. 



1886. 



^ - - - 

ly and Sweden, - 
iny, - 
ad, - 
im, - 

i' States, - 
Foreign Countries, 

Total, - 
Possessions, 

Total, - 



Per Cent. 

7-5 

1.9 
19.8 
10.4 

9.9 
17.2 

2.9 
15-9 



Per Cent. 
4.9 

2.5 
19.8 

13-9 

II-3 
18.9 

8.8 
II. 2 



Per Cent. 

3-5 

2.1 
18.9 
1 2. 1 

9.1 
II.9 
19.0 
II.7 



85.5 
14.5 



91-3 
8.7 



88.3 
11.7 



1 00.0 



1 00.0 
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special exports to, and the distinct increase of impoi 
from, that country; the marked increase in imports froi 
as compared with the decrease in exports to, the Nethc 
lands. It is well to remember, however, the cautit 
given at the beginning of Section I. of d 
chapter, as to the origin and destination of 
ports and exports : one may suspect a still greal 
decrease of exports to and increase of imports fro 
Germany. Belgium, on the other hand, exhibits, 
through, a curiously parallel and uniform increase 
imports and exports. The decrease- of re-exports 
France, as compared with Germany, is striking, but 
perhaps, to be attributed to her trade policy — namd 
the more unfavourable treatment of these products 
France.^ 

Worthy of note is the considerable increase of ti 
both in the two classes of exports and, particularly, 
imports, with the Northern countries, Norway, Sweck 
and Denmark. Note also the stability of exports ai 
imports to and from Turkey, and the great decreas 
specially in imports and, to a lesser degree, in exports, 
the trade with Egypt. This Egyptian decrease, wM 
began 1871-1875, is evidently in great part accountedf 
by the opening of the Suez Canal in i86q. The compai 
tively large increase in exports to Argentina since 188 
and specially in 1886- 1890, has evidently some con 
tion with the financial operations between England 
that country, which ended so disastrously for the Engfi 
money market ; while the colossal rise in imports fi 
the United States is well known to be chiefly the 
of the import of corn. In this case, it is true, expoi 
also show a sharp rise, comparatively uniform with thi 
of the imports though broken, but this is, characterii 

^ See above, p. 54. 
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ly, more marked in re-exports than in exports of 
itish products.^ 

iut, it must be remembered that, all this time, we 
re been dealing with value statistics, and it is conse- 
sntly necessary to inquire how far the statistics of 
antity coincide with these. 

iVhen we apply the same method of investigation to 
5 more important of the Colonies (Table II. B in 
ipendix), we find very much the same thing. 
tn North America, particularly Canada, we find, as 
^Its of the trade policy, a not inconsiderable decrease 
nn 1882; it is the same with Australasia in 1878 
d 1879, and in 1886- 1890, as compared with 1881- 
J5. But these results, if they may be called so, are 
•y trifling. Other and stronger forces show them- 
ves at work, specially in the case of India and the 
est Indies. In the case of India, as we have said, 
i extraordinary high figures of import in 1861-1865 
re due chiefly to temporary and exceptional imports 
cotton, to cover the deficiency in American cotton 
ring the War of Secession. Again, in 188 1-5, we 
cj fairly high import figures in consequence of a great 
relopment in the import of corn from India. On the 
ler hand, too, the export figures show an exception- 
jr large increase. Considering that India is Free 
ade, this may perhaps justify the general conclusion 
It, although British exports to strongly protected 
entries have only fallen slightly, if at all, in conse- 
ence of that protective policy, yet they have been 
ivented from increasing, at any rate to the extent that 
\y otherwise would have done. And this, in face 

1861-65 1866-70 1871-75 1876-80 1881-85 1886-90 

xnal Exports, - 15.3 24.9 31.7 19.8 26.9 29.5 

exports, - - 3-7 2.6 4.0 4.4 8.3 12.3 



I ,. 



t . 



\' 
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of the large general increase of British trade — includ 
' -special exports — may well be taken as the chief result| 
foreign protective policy. 

In the trade with the British West Indies and Gu 
however, we find an unusually large decrease in 
ports, accompanying fairly steady exports — chiel 
owing to the supplanting of West Indian cane 
on the English market by continental beet sugar-- 
result, one would say, of the negative trade 
adopted by the mother country towards these colonic 
Lastly, note may be taken of the rapid and — if 
disregard the last period — astonishingly uniform gron 
of the exports and imports to and from the Cape 
Natal. 



Equally marked is the correspondence between 
exports and imports in the trade with Australia, 
British North America, and, at present, with India; 
the case of foreign countries, with Belgium, Aus 
Hungary, Portugal, Greece; up till a short time 
also with Brazil; quite recently with China; and, toj 
fairly large extent, with Germany. 

Other countries show great differences. Trade 
the United States particularly shows a large balance! 
imports, as does also that w4th Russia, the Netherla 
(at present), France, Spain, Sweden, Norway, 
mark, Egypt, and at one time China. On the oti 
hand, that with Germany at one time showed a 
balance of exports — now, however, much reduced; 
too with Holland (where the balance is now the 
way), Italy, and, at present, Turkey and Argentintj 
formerly also with India. 

All this — taken together, of course, with the mot 
ments of the precious metals and the transit trad 
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>rds rich material for the doctrine of the Balance of 
ide, especially the doctrine of the * circuitous trade ' 
1 the indirect exchange.^ Diezmann's latest re- 
rches on this question give the following result: 2 
The countries trading with Great Britain may be put 
:> four large groups : Europe (outside the British 
ssessions), the United States, British Colonies and 
ssessions, Other Countries. During the last ten 
irs — the period to which Diezmann's researches are 
lited — the distribution of England's trade over these 
mps, and particularly the proportion between her 
port and export trades with each of them, has under- 
le a remarkable change. The percentage proportion 
British exports to imports (exclusive of re-exports), 
s as follows : 



Goods Alone. 


Including Precious Metals. 


Average, 


1880.85. 


1886-90. 


1880-85. 


1886-90. 


rope, 

lited States, - 
tish Possessions, 
ber Countries outside\ 
3f Europe, - -/ 


Per Cent. 
77-30 

37-49 
93-29 

89.35 


Per Cent. 
68.31 

47-87 
99.01 

124.25 


Per Cent. 
77.54 
38.65 
97.43 

89-83 


Per Cent. 
68.91 
46.71 

104.19 

116.24 



Diezmann finds, in this, statistical evidence of the 

adual emancipation of the European continent 

specially Germany) from the mediation of England 

its commerce with countries outside of Europe; 

a, Goschen, Theory of the Foreign Exchanges^ p. 31. Farrer, Free 
de verstis Fair Trade, p. 51. On the other side, Lloyd and Edgcome, 
JPair Trade Position Explained, 1884, p. 98, and Edgcome, The British 
(iers^ Vcutemecum, 1892, p. 13. 

0^. cit., p. 424. 
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i,e. chiefly in its itn ports from these countries, 
however, continental countries do not always 
the goods specially wanted in return, particulal 
the cotton goods suitable for the East Indii 
Chinaj etc., it comes about, under the institution of sil 
ling exchange, that England pays a part of the ^ 
directly demanded from the continent with her goo^ 
home made or colonial, and is indemnifiied, in returt 
by continental goods. In the same way, England pk 
bably pays for the surplus of imports from %^ 
America J East Indies, China, and Japan, into 
United States, over the American exports to the 
countries. 

A still more interesting result is obtained — witness • 
to great changes in the movement of the world's tr^ 
— when we take the same groups in Table II, 
and compare 186 1-5 with the latest period. The figuP 
are as follows : 





Avenige 


M 


Export to 1 Europe (excluding Turkey, Persia, / 
Import from/ Bulgaria, Montenegro,^ - -1 

Export to JThe United States, - - -{ 
Import from J I 
Export to \The British Colonies and Pos-f 
Import from J sessions, - - - -I 

£ro;;fL>^^«Co.ntHe. - - -{ 


86,9 

67. r 
19.0 

27.2 

7^.S 
34-4 
79^5 


iiij 

' 170. 
41, 

«7. 
S8l; 

89.1 

42.1 



* Having no meajas of discriminating Turkey in A^, it has seemed toi 
more accurate to exclmle Turkey altogether, along with the small states di 
Balkan Peninsula which are not to be found in the table » These omi 
account for the difference between Dieamann's percentages for 1886-901 
my own. 
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This gives the following percentage proportion of 
ritish exports to imports (goods alone) : 

1861-65. 1886-90. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Europe (excluding Turkey, etc.), - 129.5 65.5 

United States, - - - - 69.8 47.8 

British Possessions, - - - 69.4 99.0 

Other Countries, - - - 43.4 133.9 

These figures show the same movement — extending 
aM:k to a much earlier date — and to a much greater 
Bgree. Particularly striking is the change that has 
iken place in the trade with Europe and that with 
►ther Countries. In the case of Europe, the former 
Bay * favourable ' or active balance of trade has given 
'ay to a passive one, while, in the case of Other 
<)untries, the opposite movement has taken place, 
tence, as regards imports into England, Europe has 
^creased immensely in importance, while the other 
Ktra-European countries (including Turkey, etc.) have 
^creased immensely as regards exports from England. 
*he trade with the United States and the British 
•clonics has undergone much smaller changes and in 
«i opposite direction. In the case of the Colonies, the 
i-esent close correspondence between imports and ex- 
orts must be noticed. 

For the year 1890, Edgcome (ibid., p. 13) has compiled 
le following comprehensive table from the Board of 
rade Returns : 



British 
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British Trade 


IN 189 


WITH 






A. Foreign Countries. 


Import 
from 


Export 
to 


Euccess of 
Imports. 


Excess 
Expor 


In Million J[, 










Russia, 


23.8 


8.8 


15-0 




Norway and Sweden, 


II.9 


7.0 


4.9 


... 


Denmark and Possessions, 


7.7 


3-0 


4.7 


... 


German Empire, 


26.1 


30-5 




4-4 


Holland and Possessions, 


27.1 


i8.r 


9.0 


... 


Belgium, 


17.4 


13.6 


3.8 




France and Possessions, - 


45-8 


25.2 


20.6 




Portugal, ... - 


31 


2.8 


0.3 




Spain, 


14.4 


10.2 


4.2 


... 


Italy, 


3-1 


8.5 


... 


5-4 


Austria-Hungary, - 


1.7 


1-7 


... 




Greece, 


2.0 


1.2 


0.8 




Roumania, .... 


4.4 


1.4 


3-0 




Turkey, 


4.8 


7-3 




J-5 


Europe (and Possessions), Total, 


193-3 


139-3 


54.0 




United States, - - - . 


97-3 


46.3 


51-0 


... 


Mexico, Central America, Hayti,! 










San Domingo, New Granada, \ 


2.6 


5-9 




3-3 


Venezuela, Ecuador, - J 










Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, \ 
Chili, Peru, - - - J 


13-3 


23.0 


... 


9-7 


Continent of America, Total, 


113-2 


75-2 


38.0 


... 


Egypt and Morocco, 


9.1 


4.3 


4.8 




China and Japan, - 


5.8 


II. 


... 


5-» 


West Coast of Africa, 


I.I 


1-7 


... 


ft< 


Other Countries, 


2.0 


2.2 


... 


ft! 


Remaining Foreign Countries,' 
Total,/ 


18.0 


19.2 


... 


I. 


Total of Foreign Countries, 


324.5 


233-7 


90.8 
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British Trade 


IN 189 


WITH 






B. British Possessions. 


Import 
from 


Export 
to 


Excess of 
Imports. 


Excess of 
Exports. 


In Million J[^ 










I India, Straits Settlements,^ 
Ceylon, - - -j 


41.3 


39-2 


2.1 




tlasia, . - - - 


293 


25-5 


3-8 


... 


American Colonies, 


12.4 


8.3 


4.1 


... 


of Good Hope, 


6.1 


9.8 




3-7 


Kong, - - - - 


1.2 


2.8 


... 


1.6 


Indian Islands, 


2.7 


3-9 




1.2 


Possessions, - 


3-2 


5-0 




1.8 


of British Possessions, - 


96.2 


94-5 


1-7 


... 


. Total, - - - - 


420.7 


328.2 


925 


... 



this connection, the movement of the re-exports of 
jn and colonial products, taken by countries, and 
changes which have taken place in it, are very 
3sting. They are shown in the following table, 
I from Rawson (II., p. 66) : 



FoRSiGN Countries. 



1856. 



1872. 



1886. 



I, - - - 

ay and Sweden, - 
my, - 
nd, - 
im, - 

e, - - - 
d States, 
Foreign Countries, 

Total, - 
I Possessions, 

Total, - 



Per Cent. 

1.9 
19.8 
10.4 

9.9 
17.2 

2.9 
15-9 



Per Cent. 
4.9 

19.8 

13-9 
II-3 
18.9 
8.8 
II. 2 



Per Cent. 

3-5 
2.1 

18.9 
1 2. 1 
9.1 
11.9 
19.0 
11.7 



85.5 
14.5 



913 

8.7 



88.3 
11.7 



100.0 



1 00.0 



100.0 
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The movement of the re-exports during the last 
years, however, is seen in Diezmann's grouping, 
follows : ^ 





1880-85. 


1886-90. 




Percent. 


Per Cent 


Europe, - - - - 


70.63 


63.68 


United States, 


12.87 


19.77 


British Possessions, 


11-37 


11.47 


Other Countries, - 


5-13 


5-07 



100 100 

Europe's share in this distribution has sunk almo 
uninterruptedly from 73.46 per cent, in 1880 to 61 J 
per cent, in 1890; that of the United States, on the( 
trary, has risen correspondingly from 11.20 per cent.| 
to 22.05 P^r cent. 

This is perhaps a suitable opportunity for considering; 
the subject of transit (transhipment) according to place] 
of origin and destination, and the changes which hai 
taken place in this also. Rawson gives the following 
tables (value figures as in the other cases) r^ 

I. Transhipment from 

France, 
Germany, - 
Holland, - 
Belgium, - 
China, 

United States, - 
British India, 
Other Countries, - 



»P. 429. 



1872 

Per Cent. 

38-7 


1886 

Percent. 
28.6 


17.1 


IS-3 


12.1 


4.8 


8.7 


5-4 


4.1 


7-9 


30 


8.6 


1.4 


9.1 


14.9 


20.3 


100 


100 


II., p. 67. 
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2. Transhipment to 








1872 


1886 




Per Cent. 


Per Cent 


United States, - 


28.8 


3«-5 


Australasia, 


8.7 


8-5 


German Empire, - 


6.0 


4.8 


Chili, - 


5-5 


2.6 


Brazil, 


5-5 


1.9 


China, 


5-4 


6.2 


British India, 


4.6 


8.3 


France, 


4.2 


2.2 


Argentine Republic, - 


3-9 


1-5 


New Granada, - 


3-4 


2.4 


British North America, 


3-4 


2.0 


Belgium, - 


2.6 


I.O 


Holland, - 


2.6 


7.4 



"he first set of figures shows a large relative decrease 
the transhipments from France, Holland, and Bel- 
im, as well as to a smaller extent, in those from 
rmany; conversely, a large increase from British 
iia, the United States, and China. The second set 
)ws an increase in transhipments to the United 
Ltes, China, British India, and Holland; on the 
er hand, a decrease to Germany, France, Belgium, 
tish North America, and Central and South 
lerica. 
'he figures for the most important countries in 1891 

shown in Table on p. 152.^ 

t is worth noting how far the exports from France, 
veil as the imports and exports of the United States, 

go by England. 

^ Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom^ 1892, 
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Imports and Exports Transhipped. 



From ) 
To I 

From ) 
To / 

From ) 

To ; 

From 1 

To ; 

From ) 
To / 

From ) 
To I 

From ) 
To / 

From ) 

To ; 



V 



German Empire, - - - - < 

Holland, | 

Belgium, < 

France, < 

British India, - - - - < 
China (including Hong Kong), - \ 
Australasia, ' - - - - < 
United States, - - - - 1 



1000 £,. 



782 
649 

475 
566 
276 
137 
3*765 
66 
869 
996 

593 
396 
Not specially mendoi 

925 
1,003 

3.752 



Finally, Diezmann's grouping shows, as result of tl 
change of the last ten years, a remarkable fall in tl 
transhipments, both from and to the continent 
Europe. This fall, however, being, as already me 
tioned, chiefly due to circumstances of shipping, \ 
have here, obviously, the consequences of the late 
development on the continent of direct shipping line 
In part of these transhipments, British trade is n 
concerned.^ 

For the task which lies before us in Part II., the pi 
which British Colonies and Possessions play in En 
lish trade as a whole, as compared with the total tra 
of the mother country with foreign states, is of spec 
importance. This large grouping of British forei 
trade (excluding transit trade) is given in percenta: 

^Cf. Nasse, p. 107. 
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F the total trade in Table III., and, in absolute figures 
vc import and export, in Table II. C. (See Appendix). 

If we omit the first abnormally high period of 1861 
—due to the export of raw cotton from India — we see 

marked, if not unbroken increase, in the relative 
^ures up till 1886, when there is a slight decline : 

1866-70, - - - - 23.0 per cent 

i87i-75» - - - - 22.7 „ 

1876-80, - - - - 24.6 „ 

1881-85, - . - - 26.3 

1886-90, - - - - 25.8 „ 

On the whole, an examination of Table II. C shows 
Ki astonishing parallelism in the trade of Great Britain 
rith foreign countries and with the Colonies. The 
IJolonial trade, indeed, has not only maintained but 
"^en increased its share in the great expansion of the 
ptal trade during the last thirty years. This increase, 
us the following Table shows, is on the side of the 
tiiports. (See Table, p. 154.)^ 

In connection with the commercial and political move- 
ment to be discussed further on, the question has been 
tsuch raised of late, as to whether trade with foreign 
SjDuntries or with the Colonies shows the greater in- 
i^liease, vitality, and significance. It is generally 
Answered in favour of foreign countries by free traders ; 
^ favour of the Colonies by protectionists and fair 
Anders. The statistics given above do not give us 
Eliuch help in deciding one way or the other. 

If, on the protectionist side, the distinctly larger im- 

^The table is taken from Rawson, Analysis of the Maritime Trade of the 
Vmted Kingdom^ 1869 to 1889 : with reference especially to its distribution 
xtnong British and Foreign Countries : reprinted from Imperial Federation^ 
!x)ndon, 1890. 
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Colonial 


Colonial 




Colonial 


Colooia] 


Year. 


Proportion of 


Proportion of 


Year. 


Proportion of 


ProportioD 




Total Import. 


Total £xport. 




Total Import. 


Total Exp 




Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 




Per Cent. 


Per Cent 


1869 


23-7 


20.9 


1880 


22.2 


27.0 


1870 


21.3 


20.8 


1881 


22.9 


28.0 


187I 


21.9 


18.5 


1882 


22.0 


29-5 


1872 


22.1 


20.0 


1883 


22.8 


28.6 


1873 


21.6 


21.7 


1884 


24.3 


28.6 


1874 


22.0 


24.8 


1885 


22.5 


30.0 


1875 


22.3 


251 


1886 


22.8 


29.6 


1876 


24.8 


26.0 


1887 


22.7 


28.2 


1877 


22.2 


28.0 


1888 


22.1 


29.7 


1878 


21. 1 


28.0 


1889 


22.5 


28.0 


1879 


21.4 


25-5 









portation of British products into the Colonies per he 
of population is dwelt upon/ Rawson rightly ca 
attention to the fact that the flow of British capital ii 
the Colonies has greatly contributed towards 
He gives the following calculation for Australas 
During the 20 years, 1869-88, the total exports fn 
the United Kingdom to Australasia amounted rougl 
to ;^422,ooo,ooo; the total imports from Australas 
to ;^424,ooo,ooo — a remarkable correspondence in t 
Balance of Trade. During this period, however, t 
whole, or very nearly the whole, of Australasia's p 
sent debt to England, of ;^ 170,000,000, was incurre 
namely 40 per cent, of the exports and 20 per cent, 
the whole trade, an average of £i\ millions per annu 



^ See the figures given above, p. 140. The consumption of British prod 
per head of population has already considerably declined in the Australa 
colonies named since 1870, as shown by the table in the Year-Boo 
Comniercey p. 47. 

1869 1870 1875 1880 1885 1890 

;^I0.60 ;^7.83 ;^8.S4 ;^6.00 ;^7.2I ;f5.88 
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"^er against that, stands a direct importation, during 
is whole period, of precious metals into England, to 
^ amount of ;^95, 000,000, or an average of £^^ mil- 
^ns per annum, of which about half represents interest 
m these loans. On Rawson's calculation, the population 

Australasia received during these 20 years an annual 
an from England of between £2 5s. and £2 i6s. per 
iad. He thinks it clear, then, that, both in this case 
fe.d in that of other countries similarly indebted to the 
ondon money market, (as e,g. Argentina, Uruguay, 
c) the large amount of their consumption of British 
Dods depends, for the most part, on the means which 
xigland herself holds out to them.^ The significance of 
ich a connection as regards the doctrine of the Balance 
- Trade and the balance of payment, can be only sug- 
ssted here. 

It is interesting, further, to note the proportion 
► which English imports and exports are distributed 
stween foreign countries and the Colonies, under the 
Uegories of wholly manufactured articles, partly manu- 
factured articles, raw materials, and food stuffs. The 
allowing are the figures for 1890 r^ 



I. Imports 


FROM 






Foreign 


British 




Countries. 


Possessionj 




Millions. 


Millions. 


Manufactures, - - - - 


- ^56.815 


^1.408 


Partly Manufactured, 


26.451 


9.488 


Raw Materials, 


104.657 


54.711 


Food-stuffs — Natural, 


- 65.582 


22.949 


Manufactured, 


71.016 


7-613 



^Rawson, Maritime Trade^ etc., pp. 5, 23. 

'Edgcome*s tables, p. 22. Cf. for the years 1888-90 the table in the Year- 

okofthe Imperial Institute i London, 1892, pp. 4-109. 
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I 



i,e, chiefly in its imports from these countries, 

however, continental countries do not always poss( 
the goods specially wanted in return, particuIaJ 
the cotton goods suitable for the East IndH 
China, etc, it comes about, under the institution of stt 
ling exchange, that England pays a part of the gooi 
directly demanded from the continent with her good 
home made or colonial, and is indemnified, in retui 
by continental goods. In the same way, England p« 
bably pays for the surplus of imports from Sou 
America, East Indies, China, and Japan, into i 
United States, over the American exports to tta r 
countries. 

A still more interesting result is obtained- — witnessii 
to great changes in the movement of the world's tn 
— ^when we take the same groups in Table IL h^ 
and compare (86 1-5 with the latest period • The figui 
are as follows ; 



C0VNTR1ES< 



Export to \ Europ e (excludi n g Turkey, Persia , / 
Import from/ Bulgaria, Montenegro,^ - -1 

Export to JThe United States, - - -{ 
Import from/ \ 

Export to iThe British Colonies and Pos- f 
Import from) sessions, , - - .1 

Export to jother Countries, - ^ 4 
Import from J ' I 




* Having no means of discrimiaating Turkey in Asia, il has seemed to 
more a^ccurate to exclude Turkey altogether, along with the small states d 
Balkan Peninsula which are not to be found in the table* These omisaaB! 
account for the difference between Die^mann's percentages for 1886-90 
my own. 
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Is rich material for the doctrine of the Balance of 
*, especially the doctrine of the * circuitous trade ' 
the indirect exchange.^ Diezmann's latest re- 
les on this question give the following result t^ 
5 countries trading with Great Britain may be put 
four large groups : Europe (outside the British 
jssions), the United States, British Colonies and 
issions, Other Countries. During the last ten 
— the period to which Diezmann's researches are 
;d — the distribution of England's trade over these 
)s, and particularly the proportion between her 
rt and export trades with each of them, has under- 
a remarkable change. The percentage proportion 
itish exports to imports (exclusive of re-exports), 
IS follows : 



Goods Alone. 


Including Precious Metals. 


Average, 


1880-85. 


1886-90. 


1880-85. 


1886.90. 


e, - - - 
i States, - 
\ Possessions, 
Countries outside'i 
lurope, - -/ 


Per Cent. 

77.30 
37.49 
93.29 

89.35 


Per Cent. 
68.31 

47.87 
99.01 

124.25 


Per Cent. 
77.54 
38.65 

97-43 
89.83 


Per Cent. 
68.91 
46.71 

104.19 

116.24 



jzmann finds, in this, statistical evidence of the 
lal emancipation of the European continent 
:ially Germany) from the mediation of England 
5 commerce with countries outside of Europe; 

Goschen, Theory of the Foreign Exchanges ^ p. 31. Farrer, Free 
ersus Fair Trade, p. 51. On the other side, Lloyd and Edgcome, 
r Trade Position Explained , 1884, p. 98, and Edgcome, The British 
VcuUmecum, 1892, p. 13. 

it,, p. 424- 

K 
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i.e. chiefly in its imports from these countries. ^ 
however, continental countries do not always pos> 
the goods specially wanted in return, particulai 
the cotton goods suitable for the East Indk 
China, etc., it comes about, under the institution of sti 
ling exchange, that England pays a part of the goo 
directly demanded from the continent with her goo( 
home made or colonial, and is indemnified, in retw 
by continental goods. In the same way, England pi 
bably pays for the surplus of imports from Son ^ 
America, East Indies, China, and Japan, into 
United States, over the American exports to th ^ 
countries. 

A still more interesting result is obtained — witness 
to great changes in the movement of the world's tn 
— when we take the same groups in Table II. A- 
and compare 1861-5 with the latest period. The figffl ^ 
are as follows : 



Countries. 



Export to \ Europe (excluding Turkey, Persia, 
Import from/ Bulgaria, Montenegro,^ - 



fm?onfrom}The united states. 

Export to 1 The British Col( 
Import from/ sessions, 

SronJrom}^*- Countries, 



Export to 1 The British Colonies and Pos- f 
Import from/ sessions, _ - . -\ 



^ Having no means of discriminating Turkey in Asia, it has seemed to I 
more accurate to exclude Turkey altogether, along with the small states of d 
Balkan Peninsula which are not to be found in the table. These on 
account for the difference between Diezmann's percentages for 1886-90 J 
my own. 
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his gives the following percentage proportion of 
:ish exports to imports (goods alone) : 

1861-65. 1886-90. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Europe (excluding Turkey, etc.), - 129.5 65.5 

United States, - - - - 69.8 47.8 

British Possessions, - - - 69.4 99.0 

Other Countries, - - 43.4 133.9 

hese figures show the same movement — extending 
k to a much earlier date — and to a much greater 
ree. Particularly striking is the change that has 
m place in the trade with Europe and that with 
er Countries. In the case of Europe, the former 
J * favourable ' or active balance of trade has given 
' to a passive one, while, in the case of Other 
intries, the opposite movement has taken place, 
ice, as regards imports into England, Europe has 
eased immensely in importance, while the other 
a-European countries (including Turkey, etc.) have 
eased immensely as regards exports from England, 
trade with the United States and the British 
Dnies has undergone much smaller changes and in 
)pposite direction. In the case of the Colonies, the 
ent close correspondence between imports and ex- 
s must be noticed. 

)r the year 1890, Edgcome (ibid., p. 13) has compiled 
following comprehensive table from the Board of 
le Returns : 
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le first thing to notice is that, in the case of most of 
Dther countries, the figures of total trade are those 
J89, while the English figures are brought down to 
particularly high year of 1890. Thus the same 
5 in the Year-Book of Commerce, 1890, where 
figures of the year 1888 are given for all coun- 



ToTAL Trade op the most important European Countries. 



1841-45. 



1861-65. 



1876-80. 



Britain, 

'* ' ' ' 

a, - - - 
m, - - - 

id (Special Trade), 
ly and Sweden, - 



Millions. 
;^II6 

73 
22 
18 
23 
23 



Millions. 
;f438 
267 

78 
87 
53 

67 
27 
22 



Millions. 
38s 

? 

167 
III 

97 
36 
31 



B. Percentage Increase. 



?^rom 1841-45 


to 1876-80. 


From 1861 


-65 TO 


1876-80. 


m. 


917 per cent. 


Russia, 




215 per cent. 


a. 


765 „ 


Austria, 




144 n 




626 „ 


Holland, - 




"4 


Britain, 


453 


Belgium, 




III „ 


-» " 


429 


Great Britain, 




46 ,, 


id, - - 


382 „ 


Italy, - - 
France, 




46 „ 
44 






Norway and Sweden, 


41 






Spain, - 


- 


34 » 



the small increase since 1861-65 as compared with that since 1841-45. 
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tries, shows the following percentage of increase fa 
the total trade : 

United Kingdom, - - - 82.8 per cent. 

Russia, 147-5 

Sweden, 264.2 

Denmark, - - - - 98.3 

Holland, - - - - 332.6 

Belgium, - - - - 181.8 

France, 66,2 

Italy, 59.1 

Spain, 133.9 

Austria-Hungary, - - - 12 2.1 

Greece, - - - - - 201.3 

Further, in comparing absolute figures, it mustal^ 
be remembered that, in the case of the most impoi 
among the other countries, these represent special 
only. 

We see, then, from this table, that the increase i 
foreign trade during the period is a phenomenon by 
means peculiar to England, and that, so far as pen 
tages are concerned, she has been considerably sur] 
by quite a number of countries w^hich had not at 
time Free Trade in the English sense of the woi 
The absolute figures must, of course, always be borne 
mind, but these very figures show a much greater 
crease in the countries which come next to Engl 
(with the exception of France), particularly Hoi 
Belgium, Russia, and Austria. In this conn< 
it is of the greatest interest to compare the t 
crease of this total trade with population. Unfoi 
ately, the table gives no basis of comparison with 
country which comes nearest to England in absoh 
figures, and which is now recognised as her 
dangerous rival, namely Germany. 
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An investigation dealing specially with this point, 
LOugh only over a short period, has been undertaken 
-^ the well-known statistician to the Board of Trade, 
ifFen.i His special aim is to trace the development 
English trade as compared with that of Germany, 
■•ance, and the United States; and, in the conviction 
tat direct comparisons of simple figures of total trade, 
be the above, are susceptible to numerous errors, he 
dopts another method. Taking the figures of other 
:>untries with which each of these four carries on trade, 
m some cases including the three others), he arranges 
aem in certain groups, and, on an average of the years 
375-7 and 1884-S, calculates the amount of trade, both 
bsolutely and in percentages, of the total imports and 
Kports. This gives for imports: 

Average. 



t 


to to 

1877 laas 


1875 isa* 

to to 
rS77 leaj 


i«7S 
to 
ifl77 


tSSf 

to 

i8fls 


»i7S 
to 
1877 


to 


187s 

t£t 

tS77 


to 


Cdvvtoxs, 


Total 
Imports. 
MUlicms 
Sttrlmg. 


Icn potts 
from 

Per Cent. 


Imports 
frojD th« 
GennlLD 
Emptrfc 
Per Cent. 


ItnpOrt£ 

from 
Prance. 
Per CenL 


Imports 

from the 

United 

Stntcs. 

PerCtat. 


^mopean Countries,^ 
!!0Tt» . - - - 
fmted States, Argea^tina,! 
Un^aay, Chili, - / 
!3una, - - - - 
^pan, - ^ . _ 
fetish Possessions, - 


594 

5 
iiS 

22 

7 
IS3 


656 
7 

165 

22 

194 


19 
27 

S3 

S6 


iS 
47 
27 
1% 

43 
1% 


7 

4 
0.2 


17 
t 

It 

7 
0.5 


12 

IZ 

10 
t.l 


10 
14 
II 

S 
1,2 


5 
I 

6 

1 

7 
9 


6 
I 

7 

4 

8^ 



^Blue Book, Foreign Trade (Statistical Tables relating to the Progress of 
'€ Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom and of other Countries in recent 
flz-j), 1888. [C.-5297.] 
'Not including Austria- Hungary and Switzerland. 
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This table shows a relative increase of imports from 
the German Empire into the other European countries, 
as against a relative decrease of imports from England; 
the same in the case of Egypt, Japan, the British Posses 
sions, and particularly America, where England's shart 
remains stationary. Her share has, therefore, decrease! 
relatively all round, except as regards America. Th 
share of the United States has risen relatively almost s 
round, while that of France — except as regards th '^ 
British possessions — has fallen. 

But this is only a relative comparison. The absolu 
figures of those imports give another aspect, showii '^ 
the following increase and decrease : 



Imports to 



From 
Great Britain. 



From 
German Empire. 



From 
France. 



Froa 
United Sti 



European Countries, - 

Egypt, ... 

American Countnes, - 

China, 

Japan, 

British Possessions, . 



£, 
+ 6,448,000 
+ 664,000 
+ 12,606,000 

59,000 
- 1,131,000 
+ 20,606,000 



+ 17,177,000 
+ 8,814,000 



143,000 
622,000 



- S.346,000 
+ 49.000 
+4,212,000 

- 423»ooo 
+ 599,000 



+ 4«M* 

+ i,440i« * 

+ S7ii«" - 

+ 77,« ■" 

+ 2,y!iP^ ~ 



Total, 



+ 39,134,000 



+ 26,756,000 



- 909,000 



+ 12,9671' 



Here we have an absolute increase in the Engli 
share, which is higher than that of any of the 
three countries ; but this is, characteristically, due ' 
the increase of English imports into the British colonies.1 
British imports into European countries have increased| 
much less than German. 

The corresponding tables for the shares of England,! 
Germany, France, and the United States, in the 
export from the above groups, are as follows : 
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Export to 





Great 
Britain. 


German 
Empire. 


France. 


United 
States 


From 


AVERACB PBR CeNT. OP TOTAL ExPORT. 




1875 

to 

1877. 


Z884 

to 

1885. 


1875 

to 

1877. 


X884 

to 

X885. 


1875 

to 

1877. 


1884 

to 
X885. 


187s 

to 

1877. 


1884 

to 

X885. 


an Countries, - 
an Countries, - 

Possessions, - 


23 

73 
52 
42 
10 

49 


22 

64 
50 

35 

9 

43 


17 
8 

0.2 


20 

8 

I 
0.4 


14 
II 

8 
3.8 


15 

9 
9 

20 
4.9 


3 

5 

10 
40 
6.4 


4 

6 
14 
42 
7.9 



!se groups, therefore, show a percentage decrease 
; English share, and an almost general increase 
other shares. The absolute figures give the fol- 
y increases and decreases : 



3RTS FROM 


To 
Great Britain. 


To 


To 
France. 


To 
United States. 


n Countries, 
Q Countries, 

Possessions, - 


+ 1,710,000 

- 2,412,000 
+ 15,098,000 

- 3,003,000 
+ 16,000 
+ 6,467,000 


+ 14,068,000 
+ 5,000 
+ 3,576,000 

+ 102,000 
+ 489,000 


+ 9,130,000 
- 475,000 
+ 4,088,000 

+ 1,408,000 
+ 3,369,000 


+ 4,998,000 
14,000 
+ 916,000 
+ 199,000 
+ 588,000 
+ 5,197.000 


otal, - 


+ 17,876,000 


+ 18,240,000 


+ 17,520,000 


+ 11,884,000 



e, too, there is, absolutely, a smaller increase in 
iglish share than in the German, 
ny opinion, these calculations of Gififen show 
more than he is ready to admit, viz. the relatively 
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greater growth of German trade, particularly in Europe 
Moreover, these groups do not include (the Europeal 
countries of) Switzerland and Austria-Hungary, wit 
which Germany carries on so large a trade. In 4 
German statistics of 1889, Austria occupied the thir 
place as regards imports and exports, with 13.1 pe 
cent, and 10.5 per cent, respectively. In the Englid 
statistics, trade with Austria in 1889 only amounted li 
0.5 per cent, of the total, and Switzerland was M 
included at all. Owing to the omission of these tf 
countries, therefore, the above comparison is higU 
unfavourable to Germany. 

For the period 1870-89, we have Edgcome's tabh 
{British Traders' Vademecum, 1892, p. 52) as follows*^ 

Increase Per Cent. 1870-1889. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Expom 


German Empire, 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, - - - - 

Holland and Belgium, 

France, 

Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, Greece, - 


27 
109 

33 

45 


44 

4« 


Continental Europe (foregoing countries), 


44 


5» 


United States, 


71 


89' 


r-r^o* Ti,^-fo;« /Trade with abroad, - 

Great Bntam,|.^^^^^ ^.^j^ ^^j^j^^^ Possessions, 


39 

50 


19 
65 


Total Trade, - 


41 


29 



This table is of special interest because it separates i* 
ports and exports, and shows with comparative deaf 
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5SS the value to England, at this time, of the increase 
trade with her possessions. 

The following table shows the important part which 
mgland takes in supplying the various countries as 
>mpared with Russia, Germany, France, Belgium, 
id the United States.^ (See Table, p. 168.) 

In any case, the foregoing statistics, taken in con- 
nection with the above table, show that England was 
y no means the only country whose foreign trade 
leatly increased during the period from i860 to 1890; 
nat most of the other states made a distinctly more 
apid advance. England's foreign trade still main- 
ains, even now, the first place in the world's commerce, 
>ut her percentage share is distinctly less, and shows 
. slow but steady decline.^ 

How is this to be explained? Is it the consequence 
►f her Free Trade system, as the opponents of that 
system maintain? No — in my opinion, we find in it 
ather the expression of a great economic process of 
levelopment, namely, the rise of other countries into 
ndustrial states. At the beginning of the period France 
^as the only other country which had reached this 
stage; since then, the others have gradually followed. 
This is the explanation of the very high relative increase 
among the later of them, and of the insignificant rela- 
tive increase in the case of France. (This last, it is 
rue, may also be attributed to her extreme protective 
)olicy, to the very small increase of her population, and 
the loss of Alsace-Lorraine.) The exceptionally large 

^Murray, Year- Book of Commerce y 1890, p. xiv., and 1892, p. xii. 
2 In 1876, England's share in the total world's trade amounted to 23 per 
nt., in 1885, to only 19 per cent. See Neumann-Spallart, Ubersichten der 
'eltwirthschafty 1883-4, Stuttgart, 1887, p. 553. 
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Consumption of British, Russian, German, French, Belgian, 1 
North American Products per head of Population in I 
following Countries in 1888 and 1889 : 





British. 


Russian. 


Gesmab. V 


Countries. 
















1888 


X889 


x888 


X889 


z888 


^ 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


I 


Russia, - 


0.06 


0.06 






0.08 


aog 


Denmark, 


1.20 


1. 10 


0.62 


0.50 


1.58 


MT, 


German Empire, 


0.39 


0.39 


0.38 


0.38 






Holland, - - - 


2.42 


2.22 


I.18 


1. 00 


3-04 


2.7s 


Belgium, - 


1.29 


1-25 


0.52 


0-39 


1.43 


Lit 


Great Britain, - 






0.74 


0.66 


0.64 


aSj 


France, - 


0.38 


0.43 


0.13 


0.09 


0.27 


0.2| 


Italy, - - . 


0.25 


0.22 


0.08 


0.09 


0.13 


0.16 


Spam, 


0.24 


0.29 


... 


... 


... 


*•• 


United States, - 


0.60 


0.74 


... 


... 


0.23 


aji 


Mexico, - 


0.13 


0.16 


... 


... 


... 


• •t 


Argentina, 


3.56 


2.62 


... 


... 




... 


1 




French. 


Belgian. 


American. 1 


Countries. 
















1888 


Z889 


1888 


1889 


z888 


in9 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


i 


Russia, - 


0.004 


0.006 






0.03 


0.02 


Denmark, 


... 




O.II 


0.18 


• •• 


... 


German Empire, 


0.28 


0.28 


0.17 


0.21 


0.24 


0.28 


Holland, - 


0.27 


0.38 


1-55 


1.90 


0.74 


0.68 


Belgium, - 


3- 18 


3.89 






0.86 


0.76 


Great Britain, - 


0.92 


1.08 


0.27 


0.31 


1.99 


2.05 


France, - 


«. • 




0.36 


0'37 


0.20 


0.24 \ 


Italy, - 


0.16 


0.19 


0.03 


0.06 


0.08 


0.08 


Spain, 


0.39 


0.34 


0.05 


0.05 


0.17 


0.14 


United States, - 


0.20 


0.21 


0.04 


0.03 




,,, 


Mexico, - 


O.IO 


o.io 


. . . 


• .• 


0.17 


0.19 


Argentina, 


1-39 


1.07 


0.22 


0.52 


0.32 


0.54 
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icrease in the case of Belgium and Holland is to be 
Jit, in great part, to the credit of their transit trade. 
This great world-movement might, indeed, have been 
federated or retarded by the trade policy of various 
►untries; it could never have been entirely stopped by 
fcy trade policy. Free Trade, then, has not attained 
€ object originally aimed at, of making England 
le workshop of the world, and of keeping her so 
4)ecause it was not attainable. It has, however, 
Dt only given free course to this inevitable move- 
.ent, but has hastened it, as the Free Trade party 
as itself confessed. * It cannot be gainsaid,' says 
eats, * that foreign states have been quickened into 
tdustrial activity by the Free Trade policy of England, 
hey have rushed to our markets and the best and 
tadiest sale in the world for their produce. They have 
-ught our language in their schools, trained their 
3ung merchants and manufacturers to look to England 
3 their field of industrial operations. They have 
stablished themselves in our midst, competed at home 
ith our manufacturing pre-eminence, and with our com- 
lercial supremacy abroad. Instead of an equitable 
iciprocity, they have made it a national aim to effect 
le conquest of the industrial and commercial supremacy 
f the United Kingdom. So far from fair trade inter- 
Durse, they have protected their manufactures, they 
ave brought in aid every Government encouragement, 
very light of science, and have built technical schools 
spressly to produce industrial experts in order to 
mder themselves independent of England. The 
fects are seen in English Trade Returns.'^ 
Even the periodical fluctuations, coinciding with 
jriods of general prosperity or depression in English 

"^ Recent and Existing Commerce^ London, 1887, p. 152. 
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industry, which we have met in the course of Eng 
foreign trade, we meet — ^as Neumann-Spallart and( 
have shown — in the course of the total world trade,! 
well as in all the advanced States which take part] 
that trade : they have not emerged in England 
They cannot, therefore, be the result of England's ( 
mercial policy. They are rather the result of deepen 
more general forces at work in the world.^ Politi 
events, movements in the money market, change^| 
the standard of value, technical discoveries and 
provements, particularly in the means of transit, 
all played their part. Not less important, in 
times, as Tooke convincingly showed for England j 
the first half of the century, has been the state of \ 
harvest in the most important grain-producing 
consuming countries. Finally, among causes of 
tuations, may be mentioned the general relation of l 
duction and consumption in the economy of the 
as well as in that of single States, and the want of | 
in our whole present economic system. ^ 

The total result, therefore, of our inquiry into 
effects of Free Trade on the development of Engli 
commerce during the period from i860 to 1890, 1© 
to no positive conclusion. 

But foreign trade is only a portion of any counti 
economic life. The industrial condition of a nati 
cannot be decided by this alone. The home trad 
internal production and consumption for home us 
is of much greater importance. True, foreign trade! 
more essential to England than to any other natio 
but, for this very reason, the esoteric forces have 

^ See Neumann-Spallart, ibid, , p. 4 1 , etc. , and p. 8 1 , etc. See also Wa 
Preise und Krisen^ pp. 45 and 63, etc. , and other writings on trade crises. 
2 See Neumann-Spallart, ibid,^ p. 547. 
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O much neglected, as compared with the exoteric. 
>r a final judgment, therefore, as to the eflfects of Free 
rade on England, it would be necessary to go 
ib^per. We should require to investigate how the 
noducing and consuming power of the English " 
Sftople has developed since the introduction of 
iree Trade : what increase the national income 
k.ows in relation to population and what changes have 
tken place in its distribution : and, beyond this again, 
liether these changes were really caused by Free Trade 
t" by other factors, either incident to, or independent 
ff it. It would be necessary to inquire whether any 
ranches of production, and if so which, have been 
Irectly prejudiced by the introduction of Free Trade, or 
^ rigid adherence to it : what other branches, again, 
tave been most encouraged, and to which classes of 
fcem it has been specially advantageous — if only to 
Ciovable capital which has found a paying investment 
rtroad in the production of those goods that have a 
xee market in England : in particular, what have been 
i^le conditions of the working classes during this time 
— not only in the higher paid grades — and what 
ahare Free Trade may claim in their improvement, 
t'inally, it would be necessary to ascertain how Free 
Trade had worked, in all the above respects, in the 
different parts of the country — in England, Scotland, 
Md Ireland — and whether, perhaps, it was not in some 
^ay connected with the depopulation which has since 
set in in Ireland. 

To answer all these questions would carry us far 
beyond the task we have undertaken, and could not 
3ven be attempted for want of preliminary studies. 

The attempt, it is true, has often been made, but 
Jways from a confessedly partizan standpoint — gener- 
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ally that of Free Trade ;^ so that the evidence has 1 
discredited from the very start. Protectionist criticism^ 
the case for Free Trade as usually presented, has sh 
the worthlessness of many of the arguments continu 
used by that party, viz. — ^the so-called * Tests 
Prosperity, '2 such as increase in the income tax 
ments, decrease of convictions and of pauperism, 
but the positive assertions of the Protectionists must I 
examined in an equally critical spirit. In any case, \ 
exhaustive, impartial, and scientific answer seems 
me at present impossible. The necessary mati 
for it is altogether lacking. It is a well-knon 
and often-deplored fact, that the official statistics 
civilised States collect their material almost solely fn 
foreign trade; from internal trade, from home pro 
tion that does not appear among the exports (with \ 
exception of agriculture), and from the consumption ( 
home made goods — they gather next to nothing. W| 
have, therefore, to fall back upon private statistics ; 
estimates, and these require a thorough-going inquii] 
into the circumstances of each particular case. 

The Royal Commission held in England in 1886, ' 
inquire into the Depression of Trade and Industry, has,! 
it is true, collected much valuable material for 
answering of these questions; but even this, as 
universally acknowledged in England, is very defectivcl 
and unsatisfactory. Moreover, it has been alreadyj 
fully utilised (except in the case of agriculture)] 
in Nasse's classic article, * Ein Blick auf die kommer-' 



^ The best and most 'detailed inquiry of this kind is Jeans' En^anit ] 
Supremacy: Its Sources^ Economics ^ and Dangers^ London, 1885. 

2 See Lloyd and Edgcome, The Fair Traders' Position Explained^ p. 52, etc.; ^ 
Edgcome, British Traders' Vademecum, p. 44, etc., and The Minority Rtpsii j 
of the Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry^ p. xlix. 
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felJe und industrielle Lage Englands,'^ to which one 
^ only refer. The material at my disposal was not 
fficient to enable me to continue the inquiry up 

the present day, and to describe the present state of 
iglish economic life; and to give it in full, fragmen- 
cy as it is, would take up too much space. The satis- 
Dtory fulfilment of the larger task just suggested, 
11, however, in my opinion, be impossible, until 
e development of the most important branches of 
aglish industry, since the introduction of Free Trade, 
IS been studied in a number of monographs, with 
lecial regard to the influence of both English and 
reign trade policy on that development.^ All we can 
I is, in the following chapter, to give some account of 
bat has been thought on these questions, in England 
self, during this period. 

Here I shall dwell in detail only on a single well- 
lown phase of England's economic development 

the period under discussion — namely, the continuous 
splacement of agriculture by other branches of 
©nomic production in England ; apd this, not because 

its economic importance and its connection with the 
ade policy of the United Kingdom, but for another 
ason — namely, the increasing significance of the fact 

regards the food supply of the country .^ According 

JahrbUcher fUr Natumalokonomu und Statistik, NF., Vol. XIV., pp. 97- 
• See, too, Philippovich, 'Final Conclusion of the Commission on 
pression of Trade and Industry,* ibid., p. 446, etc., and *Zur gegen- 
tigen Lage der britischen Volkswirtschaft,' Preuss, Jahrbiicher, 1887. 
This has lately been attempted, as regards English agriculture, in the 
tise by Paasche, entitled, * Die Entwickelung der britischen Landwirtschaft 
ir dem Druck auslandischer Konkurrenz,' in the Jahrbikher fiir National- 
cmie undStaHstik, III., F., Bd. III., 1892, Part I. 
>ee Parkin, Imperial Federation, the Problem of National Unity, London, 
!, p. 103, etc. 
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to an estimate, on the accession of Queen Victoria (183] 
one-third of the whole working population was 
posed of agricultural labourers, and one-third of ind 
trial workers : to-day, the agricultural labourers nua 
only one-eighth, and industrial workers as much 1 
three-quarters. According to the official census fig 
the number of persons employed in agriculture 
decreased 32.1 per cent, from 1861 to 1881 : the numh 
of persons employed in industry increased 22.9 
cent., while those employed in commerce have 
57.1 per cent.i The figures are : 



1861 
Agriculture, - - - 2,010,454 
Industry, - - - 5,184,201 
Commerce, - - - 613,710 
Total Working Population, 9,668,104 



1871 1881 

i,657»i38 i»38yl 

5,940,028 6,37^ 

815,424 980,11 

io>S93j466 11,187,5! 



The percentage proportion of urban to rural 
lation has undergone the following changes during 
same period : 

1861 187 1 1881 1891 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent, 

Urban Population, - 62.3 64.8 66.6 71.7 
Rural Population, - 37.7 35.2 33.4 28.3* 

During this period, the arable land considerablj 
decreased and gave place to grazing and pasture,* par* 
ticularly in the case of wheat. England, according!/! 

*See The Financial Reform Almanack^ 1892, p. 20. 

' In this connection the striking and little known, but obviously impoitf 
fact, must not escape notice, that, in the same period, the * indefinite « 
non-productive ' population has grown much more rapidly than the p* 
ducing classes, increasing from 10,398,120 in 1861 to 12,118,100 in iS/ifH 
14,786,875 in 1881, 

'yWflT., p. 18, *See Paasche, op, ciL, p. 39. 
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\ become dependent to an increasing degree for her 
ncipal food crop, on foreign countries and British 
lonies. In the last ten years, two-thirds of the wheat 
d in England have come from abroad.^ 
Phis preponderance of the foreign share in England's 
eat supply, has developed mainly since 1870, as the 
lowing Table shows :^ 



STkars. 


Production 

(Deducting 

Seed). 


Nett Import 
(DeducUnE 
Re-export). 


Ho^e^S^ly 


"";^^''"' 


0-71, - 
'5-76, - 
^0-81, - 

^5-86, - 
)o-9i, - 


Qrs. 
13,048,000 
9,033,000 
8,504,000 
7,255,000 
8,826,000 


Qrs. 
8,009,000 
13,860,000 
16,182,000 
15,052,000 
18,819,000 


Bushels. 

3-33 
2.19 

1-95 
1.58 
1.86 


Bushels. 
2.05 
336 
372 
3.28 

3.96 



In the meat supply, also, the foreign share is 
titinually on the increase, while that of the home 
pply is decreasing absolutely and relatively as the 
llowing figures show:^ 





Home Supply. 


Foreign Supply. 




Meat of every kind per Head of Population. 




Lbs. 


Lbs. 


1870, 


91.97 


9-45 


1875. 


91.78 


17.68 


1880, 


80.40 


33-69 


1885, 


- - 83.91 


28.61 


1890, 


83.45 


41.04 



According to Paasche, more than 36 per cent, of beef 
the present time comes from abroad, and 25 per cent. 



See Fuchs, Der cnglische Getreidehandel, p. 24. 
Murray. Year-Book of Commerce for 1892, p. 137, 



^ Ibid,^ p. 139. 
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of mutton and lamb : while, as regards pork, bacoi 
and hams, more foreign than home products are co 
sumed. It is the same in the case of dairy produce.^ 
Another set of figures gives the following percenta 
of foreign supply r^ 

1877 1889 1890 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent 

Wheat, - - - 50 65 67 

Barley, - - - 20 34 32 

Oats, - - - - 16 22 18 

Meat, - - - - 21 31 33 

That, further, England is entirely dependent, not 01 
for tea and coffee, but for sugar, on foreign supplies, 
notorious. The same is true of the raw material for I 
most important industries — in particular, the cot! 
industry. The memorable cotton famine of 1865 1 
abundantly illustrated what the consequence of a sudc 
break in the foreign supply might be. Even as rega 
home-grown raw material, the same tendency h 
to a certain extent, set in. This is particularly the c 
in home-grown wool, as is seen in the follow 
Table: 3 





Home Production. 


Home Consumption. 




Million Lbs. 


Million Lbs. 


i860, 


140 


249 


1870, 


150 


315 


1880, 


149 


370 


1890, 


- - 138 


428 



If the Australian wool supply were cut off for tl 
or four weeks, it would mean the shutting dowr 

^ Murray, Year- Book cf Commerce for 1892, pp. 30 and 31. 

^Ibid,^ p. 143. ^Ibid,, p. 101. 

* Home production and import, deducting the export of home and foreign 
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•ndreds or thousands of mills, and a widespread 
LMlysis of industry.^ 

But much more serious is the dependence upon abroad 
m food stuffs, particularly for wheat, which exists to 
1 extent unknown in any other country. All the 
lier great grain-importing industrial States would, in 
.se of need, i.e. if the supply were cut off, be able to 
«ntain themselves for a long time; England, on the 
^ntrary, could hold out but a very short time, as the 
odern development of international trade has led to a 
^ady curtailing of reserve stocks. * Never in the his- 
^ty of the human race,' as Parkin very rightly says,^ 
bas any great nation lived under such artificial condi- 
Ons as do British people at the end ' — ^and, we may 
3d, as consequence — * of this period of extraordinary 
idustrial development.' This unique condition of 
"ugland in the present is, however, of the greatest 
iiportance — and this is the reason why we have gone 
lore fully into it — in connection with the political and 
Dmmercial problem of the British Empire, which we 
ball deal with in Part II. 

^Parkin, p. 107. ^Ibid,, p. 104. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TENDENCIES OF TRADE POLICY IN ENGL 
SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF FREE TRADE. 



A. The Free Trade School. 

The so-called English Free Trade system, altho 
in its origin, connected with the development 
economic theory which had preceded it, was, as ^ 
have seen, worked out in its details, not according! 
pre-conceived plan, but gradually and step by 
according to the concrete necessities of English in 
trial life at the time of its introduction. Not 
afterwards did it receive its theoretical backbone, int 
doctrine of the Free Trade, or * Manchester ' scho( 
The familiar principles of this Free Trade theory aie^ 
follows. 

It starts from a political basis — cosmopolitanis 
the object of which is, not so much the highest dev 
ment of the nation and the national character, as I 
greatest possible levelling down of national barriers. 

According to it, the main problem of econo 
activity is how to procure in the cheapest possible^ 
the greatest amount of material goods — specially 
necessaries of life and the raw materials for indus 
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n the principle of * buying in the cheapest and selling 
1 the dearest market.' 

But this end is only to be reached by an international 
ivision of labour, which means that every country, by 
reference if not exclusively, makes that for which it is 
pecially fitted by its natural resources and natural con- 
itions, and which it is therefore able to offer to the 
ome consumer at a cheaper price than any other 
^untry, after adding cost of carriage : that, on the 
:her hand, it gives up making those foreign goods 
hich can be delivered on its own markets more cheaply, 
better at the price, and imports these, paying for them 
th such goods as it can itself supply cheaper or better 
the foreign market. Bound up with this theory, too, 
the doctrine of the * harmony of interests,' according 
>vhich it is impossible that one country can develop at 
s expense of another, or that the progress or advan- 
3re of one is not, at the same time, the interest of all. 
Now since England, in her natural resources — particu- 
ly in her abundance of coal and iron in close 
:>ximity to the sea and water ways, and in her indus- 
ally trained population — possessed in a peculiar degree 
i * natural conditions ' for precisely the highest forms 
economic activity, in factory industry, this doctrine, 
the mouth of an Englishman, was, obviously, not in 
i least anti-national, but quite comprehensible — par- 
Ularly from the standpoint of the English manufac- 
'er. It is this that betrays its practical origin, and 
the same time explains how a people with so strong a 
iional feeling as the English, could allow themselves 
be converted to such a doctrine in its cosmopolitan 
ss. Since, to them, the world and the sphere of 
tish interests were one, world-citizenship of this kind 
1 easily acceptable. 
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*rv. 

To attain these ends of economic activity, FreeTi 
then, is necessary, i.e. the institution of the fi 
possible exchange of goods between all countries, 
above all, the abolition and avoidance of duties 
foreign goods also manufactured at home, by wl 
their production in the home country would n 
an artificial support. In this case, the natural conditi( 
of production would alone be decisive, and, at as 
given time, the country with the most favouraU 
natural conditions would be victorious in any depart 
ment of production. It is, then, simply a short wayc 
proclaiming the right of the stronger in the econod 
sphere — and the stronger at that time, in almost all A 
spheres of economic activity, was unquestionaUj 
England. 

To the rule that no duties should be laid on goodspw 
duced, or capable of being produced, in the homecoui 
try, there is, it is true, an exception. Where the homo 
made articles are themselves taxed, a compensatory 
duty, exactly corresponding to this tax, is laid on simita 
articles imported from abroad. This certainly is N 
harmony with the principle that natural conditions 
production should be allowed free play and should 
the decisive thing in the competition of nations — thoi 
strictly speaking, it is only the case where the 
duction of the article is not subject to a similar tax ii| 
the foreign country, or where, if so, a drawback is gr 
But a wider principle is contained in this exceptioni' 
viz. : the placing of producers in the different countrifl* 
on an equal footing in regard to the artificial cofr 
ditions of production which are created, not only by 
taxation, but by every State interference with industry. 
On this principle, however, a countervailing duty migB 
equally well be demanded, not only in regard to spedJ 
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es, as, for example, those to which the agricultural 
>ducer as such is subject, but also to counterbalance 
restrictions, which, say, the factory legisla- 
1 of a country lays on certain branches of its 
eduction. But in this way the protective duties 
own out on the one side might be, to all intents and 
rposes, brought in again on the other. Here, then, 
re is a serious gap in the Free Trade theory. This, 
we have already seen in the question of sugar boun- 
>, and of the countervailing duties to be imposed 
linst them, has given rise to great confusion, even 
ong its own adherents. 

The fiscal duties, it may be added, raised on goods 
: produced at home, and therefore not competing, are 
3gether in contradiction to the very name of the 
item, as well as to the end it has in view — the inter- 
:ional division of labour. 

\gain, to attain this end, mutual Free Trade would, 
course, be necessary. Accordingly it was first looked 
on as Britain's special task to convert the other 
intries to its system. To do so, was to its own 
^hest interests specially in regard to industry, as it 
uld thereby make a double gain. It would secure 
e import into other countries for its own superior • 
lustrial products and hinder the industrial develop- 
nt of other countries. To accomplish this, then, by 
means in its power, particularly by commercial 
aties, was its chief concern; but, after Peel's time, 
: conception was also held — even by Cobden himself 
hat one-sided Free Trade was better than none, and 
t, even if other countries would not co-operate, 
gland ought to introduce it on her own account, 
is, it was urged, was to her own interest, for the 
5on that protective duties were bound to injure 
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chiefly the protective country itself and its industryj 
by raising the cost of living and making competiti 
more difficult. Free Trade even on the English 
alone would thus be sufficient; all that was n( 
sary was to ensure the largest possible amount o ^ 
imports (by which was meant, particularly, foO ^ 
stuffs and raw materials) : then, since goods coul 'i 
only be paid for by goods, this, of itself, woul 
lead to a corresponding export of British productsJ 
* Take care of the imports and the exports will take cart 
of themselves.' The strict Free Trade theory, thcrt 
fore, rejected Commercial, and, above all, Tan 
Treaties. The majority of the Free Trade School wenj 
as we saw, against the treaty concluded by Cobdd 
himself, and this attitude of hostility to treaties domia- 
ated the Government and its trade policy during tW 
sixties, and even in the seventies. 

It was in this connection that the artificial distinctioi 
was drawn between * producers * and ' consumers,' and 
the interest of the latter continually emphasised ana 
pushed to the front. But this served simply to conceal 
the fact, that it was the interests of the manufacturer^ 
I.e. the producers in the narrower sense of the wor4 
which were promoted by Free Trade; and 
interests were at one with those of the masses — meanii 
by that the consumers — only in the attempt to chea| 
living. It should be remembered, too, that there 
at the time of its introduction, a complete harmony 
interests between capitalists and manufacturers; for 
the capital of the nation that was not invested in 
national commerce, was chiefly sunk in home industry. 
Since then this relation has altered. England's rapicBy 
increasing capital has found wider opportunities of 
investment in foreign countries and in the Colonies, 
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this has to a great extent contributed to the 
Ltion of a fairly successful competing industry 
3ad. To the extent that the English manu- 
urer suffers from this, his interest is contrary 
that of the English capitalist. The same may 
;aid of the growth of the British carrying trade for 
ign countries, most of which scarcely touches home 
s. Here the earnings flow in the main only into the 
ds of the undertaking merchant, i.e. the capitalist, 
inally, the Free Trade School entered on the sphere 
olonial policy, and advocated the complete abandon- 
of the Colonies, denying their value to the Mother 
mtry, on the ground that they only involved cost and 
ight no advantages. It revealed here in the clearest 

its narrow peddling policy, whose only question al- 
s is, * What will it cost and what will it fetch,' and 
which nothing has any value but what is tangible, 
he organisation connected with this Free Trade 
ool is now the famous Cobden Club, founded in 
3, a year after Cobden's death, to encourage * the 
wth and diffusion of those economic and political 
iciples with which Cobden's name is associated.'^ 
:s numbers in 1891 amounted to 1182, 348 of whom 
e foreigners and colonials — the two being charac- 
stically placed on the same footing.^ Its chief 
k consists in publishing and circulating books and 
iphlets suitable for the above purpose.^ It stands, 

inother organisation of a different kind whose programme contains 

nplete Freedom of Trade* (freedom also from revenue duties) is the 

ncial Reform Association, founded in Liverpool in 1848, with a monthly 

lal, The Financial Reformer. 

ee the Cobden Club List of Members and Committer Reports (of 1889 and 

(, London, 1891. 

y its agency 2,068,594 books and 14,190,000 pamphlets were distributed 

2en July, 1866, and February ist, 1891 {ibid,^ p. 188). 
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besides, unceasingly on guard, and, so soon as as 
danger threatens the sacred cause of Free Trade, \ 
sounds the call to arms against the unbelievers. "W % 
have witnessed the latest example of this in the cased i^ 
the Sugar Convention of 1888. 

But the position occupied by this organisation i cj 
public opinion to-day, and its influence on political li 
in England, have no longer the same importance \ 
twenty-five years ago. At that time it held great swaj tit 
and the doctrines of the Free Trade School — speda"^ 
its hatred of commercial treaties — dominated, as wesaij 
even the trade policy of the Government durii^ 
the sixties and in the earlier years of the seventies, 
this is changed. The Cobden Club has, in the 
fifteen years, gradually ceased to affect English tn 
policy, and equally ceased to affect public opinion, 
extreme advocates of orthodox Free Trade are 
hardly ever taken seriously, and the whole doctrine I 
been subjected to the severest criticism from all quartci 
And even although, undoubtedly, the great majority c 
the English population are still, at the present dayj 
free traders, that is, are unwilling for the present 1 
make any change in the principle of their trade polic; 
it is nevertheless equally certain that they have dep 
from the theories of the Cobden Club. 

The reasons for this change are manifold. In 
first instance, of course, the relation of the Cobden Cld 
to the great political parties has had something to < 
with it. In political ideals it more nearly approad 
the Liberal, or rather the Radical Party, so tb 
any chance of influencing the Government polic 
under the cabinets of Beaconsfield and Salisbury (187I 
to 1879, and 1885 to 1892) was out of the question, 
is improbable that this influence will be felt again toi 
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thing like its former extent. For the whole political 
il of Cobden and John Bright has now been proved 
>racticable. Peace among nations is no nearer 
lisation than is Free Trade among nations. On the 
trary, the question of nationality has now, owing to 
tinental wars and the political changes which fol- 
ed, assumed more importance than ever; and, with 

threatening of England's supremacy which has 
owed, both in political and economic spheres, the 
iurless cosmopolitanism of the Cobden Club has lost 
its attraction for the English people. 
»ut above all, the Free Trade School has lost ground 

its complete fiasco with regard to the labour 
tstion. The far-reaching State interference in 

sphere of factory legislation, and the restrictions 
>osed on the freedom of individual bargaining by 

growth of trade-unionism, have made irreparable 
aches in the edifice of the Manchester School. 
Events, too, have falsified the predictions of the Free 
ide School in the spheres of trade and colonial 
icy. Not one of the other countries has followed 
gland's example and introduced Free Trade in the 
glish interpretation of the word ; and the first period 
moderate protective policy has already, in most coun- 
ts, been replaced by a second period of higher protec- 
; duties and of a frankly national trade policy. Thus 

aim of the English Free Trade system, viz. : to 
jre and maintain an industrial monopoly for England, 

not been attained; on the contrary, her industrial 
emony is broken; she has an ever deadlier battle 
-age with the large industrial States that have mean- 
!e grown up, both in the old and the new world; 

her commercial ascendency has begun gradually 
rumble away. On the other hand, the Colonies 
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1*. 



have not separated themselves from the Mother Cow 
try, and have, while remaining united with i [i^ 
developed an importance such as had never been fort \' 
seen. In consequence of this, important opposing 
dencies have made themselves felt during this period I 
the spheres of trade and colonial policy, and have col 
tributed not a little to shake and undermine the 
orthodox doctrine of Free Trade. These will be (B 
cussed more fully further on. 

But a result of this development has been a remarl 
able expansion and change in the Free Trade doctrii 
itself on one point. Originally, its object had bee 
general Free Trade among all nations, and it hi 
advocated one-sided Free Trade on the part of Engtaw 
not as her final policy, but solely on the ground tkt 
was more to her advantage than to her loss. This^ 
was the chief point at which, in the course of evAil 
those of its disciples, who were wholly in favour of Frt 
Trade, but not of one-sided Free Trade, parted compafl 
with it. But recently, in spite of this, its standpoifll 
has again altered. Universal Free Trade is no longc 
put forward as England's proper aim, but rather as 
gravest danger. Were the other great industrial Si 
especially the United States and Germany, to go 
to Free Trade, the export industries of these couni 
would be set free from the burdens and disadvan 
in the form of raised costs of production, imposed 
them by their protective policy, and would then h 
doubly dangerous rivals to England.^ 

^ See in particular G. W. Medley, Fair Trade Unmasked, Cobden 0* 
Publ., London, 1887, P- 22, etc. * Universal Free Trade though it 11^ 
incalculably benefit the world at large might not be that unmixed natioil 
blessing to us which it is presumed by many it would be. Under univeflt 
Free Trade we should lose the one enormous advantage we now possess : Arf 
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"^o Stronger proof can be given of the changed posi- 
n which England occupies to-day in the world's 
lustry, than this; — that the organisation which bears 
bden's name and the motto, * Free Trade, Peace, 
odwill among Nations,' no longer aims at, but rather 
rs, universal Free Trade. 

Before inquiring more closely into these opposing 
idencies of trade policy, we must glance at the litera- 
e of the Free Trade School during this period. 

[t consists chiefly in the numerous publications of 
: Cobden Club, the great majority of which, how- 
ir, are of no scientific value or importance. 
\n exception to these is the little book often quoted, 
litled, Commercial Treaties, Free Trade, and Inter- 
)tonalism, by a Disciple of Cobden, London, 1870, 
ich takes up a different standpoint regarding com- 
Tcial treaties from that of the Radical Free Trade 
2trine described; also Farrer, Free Trade versus 
ir Trade (4th edition, 1887) a very suggestive and 
11-informed book, but lacking in strict scientific 
atment, as is evident in the confused arrangement. 
So such reproach can be urged against two larger 
rks, which have no direct connection with the Cobden 
[lb, but which represent the same views : — Fawcett's 
ee Trade and Protection, London, 1878, and Jeans' 
gland's Supremacy: its Sources, Economics, and 

e of oar products are loaded with duties on the raw material thereof as 
e of our competitors are now. . . . Lastly, and this is the most serious 
ideration of all, if universal Free Trade prevailed it is certain that articles 
Id be manu£u;tured where production could be most cheaply carried on ( ! ). 
), we have to ask ourselves, Is Great Britain the cheapest place for the 
uction of iron and steel, or of ships, or of cotton goods, or of woollen 
s, or of machinery ? * See also Jeans, England^ s Supremacy : its Sources , 
amies, and Dangers, London, 1885, p. 97. 
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Dangers, London, 1885. Bastable's two works, 
Theory of International Trade, Dublin, 1887, and 
Commerce of Nations, London, 1892, and Hervey, 
Trade Policy of Imperial Federation, London, i 
also contain a new exposition of the theory of t 
policy in its strict Free Trade interpretation. 

Among the Free Trade literature, but in oppos 
to the orthodox Free Trade doctrine, must finall; 
mentioned Webster's excellent work. The Trade oj 
World: Our Present System of Commerce Exami 
London, 1880, which is unfortunately out of dat 
regards the descriptive parts, and Samuel Sm 
brochure, Free Trade versus Reciprocity, Liverj 
i88i. 



B. Movements in the Direction of RECiPROCiTy, 
Protection, and Fair Trade. 

The history of the various currents of trade pc 
in England during this period warrant the gen 
observation, that times of economic depression are v 
to give rise to demands for and a leaning in the di 
tion of Protection — with this difference, that in Engl 
these demands have never succeeded in bringing al 
an alteration of the actual trade policy of the coun 
and that the dread of the branded and hated nairn 
* Protection,' has caused them to take a peculi 
modified form. 

The reaction against the Free Trade system sta 
in 1868, when, for the first time since the 
years of unprecedented prosperity which the apostle 
Free Trade claimed for themselves, a period of gei 
industrial depression and stagnation set in, thro^ 
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a. 

rjiy workers out of employment. It was in autumn 
this year that the opposition to England's one-sided 
bree Trade began and a demand was made for recipro- 
rty, i.e. for the introduction of mutual Free Trade 
m the forcing of other countries, especially France, 
% accept it, by means of retaliatory duties. In 
lanchester, the same city from which the Free 
^de movement had started on its victorious 

arse, the * Revivers (of Trade) Association ' was 
led. Several brochures appeared, written by 
berts, * a Manchester Man,' and others,^ and various 

ambers of Commerce over the United Kingdom 
iq)ressed themselves to the same effect. The followers 
i this movement for reciprocity were able to appeal 
D the authority of Adam Smith, the Father of the Free 
Trade doctrine, who had declared that * there might be 
pood policy in retaliation duties when there was a pro- 
bability that they would secure the repeal of the high 
luties or prohibitions complained of':^ and could 
iow that he gave no countenance to the new form 
^ the doctrine, that Free Trade, even when one- 
fded and adopted without respect to the action of 
^her countries, necessarily benefited the country 
hich introduced it, while protective duties in- 
ired the protected country only and benefited all 
le rest. In 1870, the complaints with regard to the 
■^favourable condition of trade, and the increase of 
iuperism, found expression in two proposals in the 
ouse of Commons; one for State assistance to emigra- 
:>n, the other for the establishment of a Parliamentary 
ommittee to inquire into the commercial treaties with 

See John Noble, Prte Trade, Reciprocity, and the Revivers, London, 1869. 
See Webster, ibid,^ pp. 48 and 49, and Commercial Treaties, Free Trade, 
, p. 24 etc.. Wealth of Nations, M*CulIoch*s edition, p. 364. 
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a view to reciprocity. But with the rapid and exti 
nary revival of trade and industry, from 1870 to il 
the complaints died down and the movement for 
procity disappeared. 

From 1874 to 1879, however, another period 
depression set in, and along with it a new readk 
against the Free Trade system, which this time wasi 
last much longer.^ On this occasion it was the n| 
increase of the surplus, i.e. the excess of imports 01 
exports, or the so-called unfavourable balance of ti 
which first gave rise to renewed public discussion 
trade questions. In 1877, several* letters appeared 
The Economist and in The Times, from W. Rathba 
and Lord Bateman, which dealt with the quesdfl 

* How does England pay for her surplus impcwtt 
and which threw doubt on the soundness of the exisdi 
system of free imports. But any such doubt was 1 
at the time as a form of sacrilege, and those who 
pressed it were, in John Bright's words, * fools tf 
lunatics.' 

In 1879, Lord Bateman raised the question 
the House of Lords, and demanded reciprocity 
international trade, to which Lord Beaconsfield replii 

* Reciprocity is dead.' But the serious depression 
trade from 1879 to 1880 swelled the number of dii 
fied Free Traders, and now for the first time the 
arose for a closer union of the Colonies and the M< 
Country. This, also, was a reaction against the Fr*! 
Trade doctrine which saw, in the gradual separation ol 
all the Colonies from England, the natural development 
of the future. 

Into this inflammable material, there fell like a spaA 
the concrete question of the sugar bounties and tte 

^See the weekly publication, pair Trade, Vol. I., No. I,, i 
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tation for their abolition by means of a countervailing 
:y, which we have fully described in Chapter II. It 

to a revision of the theoretical foundations of the 
g^lish Free Trade system ; brought division and dis- 
sion into the ranks of the free traders themselves — 
say nothing of the advent of a fairly strong directly 
>tective movement — and put forward, as the motto for 
those discontented with the existing * one-sided' Free 
ide, the conception and the catch-word, * Fair Trade.' 
is meant placing home and foreign producers on an 
lal footing, with regard to the artificial conditions of 
iduction, caused by such things as export bounties, 
itective duties and indirect taxation ; while in regard to 

natural differences in the conditions of production, 
:hing was to be altered. It is this latter principle 
ich distinguishes Fair Trade from Protection — for / 
i policy of Protection is precisely to level down 
jse natural differences. The Fair Trade principle then 
Hands free trade in the relations between home and 
-eign industry, where such free trade is mutual, i.e. 
opted also by the foreign country : when, however, 
3 latter imposes protective duties, or grants bounties, 
rresponding duties may be raised in the home country, 
counterbalance the advantage which the foreign pro- 
icer thereby enjoys.^ 

As we have seen, the agitation for the removal of 
gar bounties by a countervailing duty came, at that 
ne, to nothing. But before this, a second and 
onger agitation had taken place, against the renewal 

Protection against artificial advantages of production is, of course, at bottom 
ective policy ; but the introduction of a specific name for it, in contra- 
nction to Protection in the wider sense, must be acknowledged to be, at 
rate, as justifiable as the description of the ruling English system as * Free 
le,' in spite of the fiscal duties which are quite as capable of limiting the 
om of trade as any other duties. 
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of the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty.^ France, Mpf 
mentioned above, had denounced it in January, 1879, ^ 
order to negotiate for another treaty on the basis of I 
new and strongly protective general tariff. The claus&g 
of the projected conventional tariff, which she was ^irill|ie 
ing to concede, contained everywhere an appre 
rise on the preceding rates, and at the same time a ( 
version of all ad valorem into specific duties. « 

This caused great excitement in all the English indttjj 
tries engaged in trade with France, and gave 
occasion for an agitation against the conclusion ofj 
new treaty. An inquiry was made as to the effects! 
the Cobden Treaty on the commerce of the two 
tries, and it was found that the exports from Framjj 
into England had increased to a much larger extent! 
those from England into France,^ more especially i 
such competing industries as textiles. In 
numerous exhaustive reports and representations wh 
the various Chambers of Commerce of the United Kin 
dom submitted to the Tariff Commission, and to thc| 
English representative in Paris, Sir Charles Dilke,^^ 
was pointed out that the previous treaty had been moi 
advantageous to France than to England, and that i 
had been concluded on these unequal terms only in \ 
expectation that France would in time go over entirelfi 
to Free Trade. Solely for this reason, it was said, had! 
England granted free entry to French goods, and putl 
up for so long with the duties in France, which 9d| 
greatly hampered English imports into that country. 

1 See above, p. 49, etc. 

2 See Table II. A (in Appendix). 

^See Blue Book, Commercial, No. 38 (1881): Representations from ihe 
Chambers of Commerce and other Commercial Associations relative to thf 
proposed commercial Treaty with France and the French Tariff. 
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reason of the heavy fall in prices that had taken 
I in the meantime, these duties, in so far as they 
ad valorem^ had become for the time being a much 
ier burden on English industry than they had been 
le time of the conclusion of the treaty.^ Under 
, it was complained, French industries had 
1 while developed to such an extent that they were 
)nger in need of their former protection, much less 

higher one. Energetic protests were therefore 
d by most of the industries in question (i.e. by 

representatives, the Chambers of Commerce) 
nst the intended rise in the French duties, and, 
ad, a reduction of these was asked for. Only a 
declared themselves content to maintain the status 

In the same way, the conversion of ai valorem 
specific duties was universally protested against by 
extile industry, on the ground that the duties would 
relatively, more heavily on the coarser qualities of 
Lish staples. 

May, 1881, a committee was formed, namely, * The 
lo-French Treaty Committee,' to watch the negotia- 
j for commercial treaties. Attempts were made by 
British negotiators to influence the French Govern- 
t. They had, however, nothing to offer, and 
not in a position to threaten retaliatory measures, 
ce, therefore, remained firm in her demands, and, 
)nsequence, the Chambers of Commerce in a body, 
numerous other industrial corporations, declared, 
le summer of 1881, that, unless more favourable 
s than the existing ones could be obtained, the 
sh Government would be better to conclude no new 
nercial tariff treaty with France, but only a most 
ired nation one. 

1 See above, p. 51. 
N 
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As, however, the effect in such a case was 
to be equally hurtful to British industry, this decl 
tion could only mean that England would not 
concede to France free import for her products over 
number of years unless she herself received more fa^ 
able terms from France than heretofore. England, 
was openly said, should win back her * freedom in 
mercial policy,' i.e. the power of eventually introdudi 
retaliatory duties. 

This whole-hearted opposition of the manufactui 
to the new commercial treaty on the basis proposed 
France, had the result that the English Governmi 
positively refused to proceed, and, as France would 
give way, negotiations broke down. No new ti 
with tariff provisions was made. The first and n< 
tive task of the Anglo-French Treaty Committee 
thus fulfilled : no positive one — such as the rami 
ling of the trade policy or the introduction of repn 
measures against France — had as yet been attem 
in the wide circles concerned. But, in this moi 
ment, a number of prominent manufacturers, who 
had already fought separately against the current ti 
policy, were drawn together from both parties: thtfii 
from the alliance which had come into existence f( 
purposes of agitation, there arose a permanent organis8f] 
tion, whose aim was to unite all those discontented witfc 
the prevailing system. In May 31st, 1881, a private 
conference assembled in London, representing all shai 
of opinion, and embracing merchants, bankers, shij 
owners, and manufacturers of iron, steel, cotton, siW 
wool, and worsted. These declared that the lastii 
industrial depression, and the growing disinclination of 
foreign countries to admit English products on fair and 
equal terms such as foreign goods enjoyed in England, 



i 
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j-ently called for public attention ; that it was neces- 
y, by means of brochures and pamphlets, to enlighten 
ler circles as to the effects of this one-sided Free 
i.de, and at the same time to determine how far the 
ources of the British Empire could be developed, and 
gland be made independent of other countries with 
stile tariffs.^ The organisation called into existence 
this purpose took the name of * The National Fair 
a.de League,' and came before the public in July, 
$1, with a programme, which advocated the following 
ticy. 

I. That there be no Renewal of Commercial Treaties, 
less terminable at a year's notice, so that no entangle- 
Jiits of this kind may stand in the way of our adopting 
ih a fiscal policy as the interests of the Empire — and 
i action of foreign nations — may render needful. 

tl. Imports of Raw Materials for Home Industries 
e^e, from every quarter, in order that we may compete 
i^cessfully in the sale of our manufactures. 

III. Adequate Import Duties to be Levied upon the 
^nufactures of Foreign States refusing to receive our 
inufactures in fair exchange, to be removed in the 
^ of any nation agreeing to take British manufac- 
c'es duty free. 

IV. A very Moderate Duty to be Levied upon all 
"tides of Food from Foreign Countries, the same 
ing admitted free from all parts of our own Empire, 
spared to take our manufactures in reasonably free 
rerchange. 

I. To Develop the Resources of our own Empire, 
and to determine the flow of British capital, skill, 

^ See Fair Trade, 
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and industry henceforth into our own dominio 
instead of into Foreign Protective States, wb 
it becomes a force commercially hostile to us. 

2. Thus to transfer the great food-growing indu 
which we employ, from Protective Fordj 
Nations, who refuse to give us their custom! 
return, to our own Colonies and Dependeno 
where our goods will be taken, if not " duty free^J 
yet subject only to revenue duties almost unav 
able in newly-settled countries, and probably i 
equal to one-third the protective duties levied I 
the United States, Spain, Russia, etc. 

The National Fair-Trade League confidently 
cates this Programme .... as a Great National Po 
which, while stimulating trade at home, and promo 
the prosperity of all classes, would bind together 
closely, by the ties of a common interest, the mo 
country and her scattered populations, strengthenin 
the foundations and consolidating the power and \ 
ness of the Empire.' 

The new league came but little to the front in 
first few years of its existence. It was no soo» 
founded than a period of revival and prosperity 
trade set in, which lasted for several years, and stiB 
once more in industrial circles the complaints as to t 
effects of Free Trade. On the other hand, there 1 
during this period (after i88i), the colossal import i 
grain from the United States and India, and the con 
quent heavy fall in its price, which ended in a series 
crisis for English agriculture. From this new quarter! 
movement obtained fresh and by no means insignific 
support. This growing agitation for the protection! 
agriculture attached itself to the Fair Trade League. 
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In 1883, the manufacturer, Mr. W. Farrer Ecroyd, 
; .P. for Preston, brought the Fair Trade question in a 
imewhat modified form before Parliament. In an 
nendment which he proposed on April 26th, to the 
Ilustoms and Inland Revenue Bill,' he stated that, in 
msideration of the increasing damage inflicted on 
nglish industry by foreign tariffs, and the correspond- 
^ necessity of developing more quickly the resources 
• the colonies and India, it was desirable (i) to free 
ngland as quickly as possible from the restrictions of 
^mmercial treaties; (2) to take the duties off tea, 
>coa, coffee, and dried fruits from British possessions ; 
to impose specific duties, in no case more than 10 
er cent, ad valorem, on these products and on wheat, 
our, and sugar, from foreign countries; (4) to lay an 
nport duty on foreign manufactures, with the intima- 
on that this would be withdrawn the moment a foreign 
liuntry admitted English manufactures duty free. 

The proposal was naturally rejected ; but the depres- 
ion, which again made itself felt in the following 
ears, caused the Fair Trade movement, in the middle 
f the eighties, to assume larger proportions. The 
hange of government, and the fall of the Liberal 
abinet, contributed not a little to this. For, although 
ne Fair Trade League was originally founded by mem- 
«rs of the two great parties, yet it was recognised that 
here was but little chance of the Liberal party doing 
nything towards the realisation of its demands. This 
night be much more readily expected from the Con- 
ervative party, owing to its traditions and character. 

The Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, had indeed 
Iready spoken on several occasions on behalf of Fair 
Vade. Great hopes were based on this when he came 
ito power. And these he shortly confirmed, by 
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instituting a Royal Commission to inquire into 
causes of industrial and commercial depression, 
result of its work is to be found in five folio voli 
These contain a plenitude of valuable material, but 
is, nevertheless, as we have said before, by no mi 
sufficient to enable us to pass a decisive judgment on 
condition of all the different branches of English 
and industry, and the effect on them of Free Ti 
This Commission issued two Reports : a majority 
a minority Report — the majority Report being Fi 
Trade. In the opinion of Philippovich, the torn 
Report takes more account of the facts brought to li| 
in the course of the negotiations : in any case, 
shows great penetration in its judgment and 
decision in its views.^ 

Both Reports agreed in stating that trade and iw 
try were in a depressed state — that they showed a dii 
nution, in some cases an entire absence, of profits, and 
corresponding decrease in the employment of labour; 
although neither the amount of trade nor the amount 
of capital invested in it had decreased, but only the 
value of the latter. The depression, they said, had 
begun with the year 1875 and had continued— with a 
partial break from 1880 to 1883 — uniformly froa 
that time. It was at its worst in agriculture and 
mining. The number of unemployed in some trader 
such as shipbuilding, had risen to 50 per cent., andtbB 
condition of the workers had in general become wors^ 
owing to the scarcity of employment, although wi 
on the whole had maintained the level reached at the 
beginning of 1870. 

The two Reports were also fairly at one in regard to 

* See Philippovich in tht Jahrbucher fur NcUioruUdkonomie und StalxiiSti\ 
N. F. xiv., 1887, p. 466, etc. 
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t causes of the depression. Among these they indi- 
:«d; — the over production that had taken place in 
LTiy departments, the long continuing fall in prices, the 
>tective duties and export bounties of foreign coun- 
ts, the competition of the countries thus encouraged 

English and neutral markets, the burden of English 
>our legislation, the cheaper cost of transport abroad, 
d the better preparatory, technical, and commercial 
Lining there. In the Minority Report, indeed, the 
pression was much more seriously dealt with and 
:>re thoroughly proved, and, among the causes of the 
rne, the protective policy of other countries was put 
"wn as first and most important. In the proposed 
^ns of remedy, however, there was a radical difference 

opinion between the two Reports, especially in regard 

the future trade policy and the method of meeting 
reign tariffs. While the Majority Report did not 
:sire any change in the current policy, and conse- 
lently only touched on this point, the proposals of 
e Minority Report rested throughout on the basis of 
e Fair Trade policy. 

Although this Report was attacked by the Free 
raders, particularly in the various writings of the 
obden Club, on the score of the incompleteness of 
le inquiry, and of the material used, it nevertheless 
ave a great impetus to the Fair Trade movement, and 
>r this the extreme Free Trade party had in some 
easure themselves to blame. For they had so long 
x:ustomed public opinion to ascribe all favourable 
langes in the course of trade to the Free Trade 
stem, as the only, or, at any rate, the first cause, that 
is, naturally, was made primarily responsible for the 
pression of trade and industry which had set in, and 
lich was officially stated to have reached such dimen- 
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sions. The climax of this movement was marked 1 
the Congress of the Conservative Associations, hdd-^ 
Oxford, in the autumn of 1887. It was attended! 
about a thousand delegates, all of whom, with 
exception of twelve, were unanimous on a resolution i( 
favour of Fair Trade. 

But, under the existing circumstances, this politi 
success proved itself a misfortune for the Fair Tfl 
League ; for the Conservatives had combined with 1 
Liberal Unionists, the majority of whom — asp 
Salisbury's Unionist colleagues in the Ministry- 
convinced Free Traders. In consequence, 
remained for Salisbury but to disown the mov 
emphatically, however much he may have symp 
in his heart with the resolutions of the Oxford me 
In the same year, a sudden and marked prosperity il 
trade and industry took the place of the former la 
depression, as if the mere inquiry into the cin 
stances had been sufficient to cure them. This pn 
perity was attributed by the Fair Traders to the : 
of ;^20,ooo,ooo for new ships, which gave a Xv^ 
impetus to all the industries connected with shipbuik 
ing ; to the construction of the great Manchester < 
which gave work to many unemployed ; and lastly < 
the rise of electrical industries, which w^ere only, 
this comparatively late date, starting in England. 

Whatever the cause of it may have been, the cha 
again militated, in conjunction with the Pyrrhioliki 
victory at Oxford, against the movement, and Fair Trade! 
sank back to its former place as quickly as it hadi 
shot up. But not for long. The upward tendency] 
of trade lasted only a short time. By 1891, 
monthly statements began to show a great decliotl 
in exports. This decline continued throughout] 
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5 year. Complaints as to the depression began 
aiin, and Fair Trade came to the front once 
:^re. The principal cause alleged for the decline was 
2 M'Kinley TarifT, which, as we have seen, pressed 
avily on a section of English industry.^ There were 
mours, besides, of a similar raising of the protective 
"ties in France and other countries, threatening cer- 
11 branches of English export with heavy loss, if not 
Kinction. 

This state of affairs led the interested parties to 
Iterate the arguments of 1881, that England's com- 
ete helplessness in regard to the measures of trade 
^licy adopted by other countries, rested primarily on 
^ fact, that, by Free Trade, she had completely lost 
ir bargaining power : that the whole responsibility for 
« losses suffered by home industries rested on this 
^licy : and that the only means of protection was to 
^ve recourse to fighting or retaliatory duties. 

A number of Chambers of Commerce spoke to the 
».tne effect, in their Reports to the * Trade and Treaties 
gmmittj^e,' in 1891, and at the end of 1890. Thus the 
corSra Chamber of Commerce, whose textile indus- 
ies were severely threatened by the proposed new 
rench tariff, on December 19th, 1890, and again on 
anuary 28th, 1891, prayed for an increase in the duties 
n wine and spirits from France. The Chambers of 
<)mmerce of Morley and Leeds followed its example 
ti January 5th, as did others.^ 

There can be no doubt, however, that there is 
rceedingly little prospect of the English Government 

'According to Reuter, Dec. 7th, 1892, the imports up till that date from 
at Britain into the United States amounted to $156.3 millions, a decrease 
$38.4 millions as compared with the corresponding period of 189 1. 
See Board of Trade Journal^ 1890 and 1891. 
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accepting these proposals.^ The Fair Trade poliq 
although it gives itself out as non-political, is 
aware that, as matters stand in England, one of thet 
great parties must take it up, and include it in its | 
gramme. And of this there is little hope. 
Liberals and Radicals who are now at the helm 
never do it, as the great majority of them are, 
they have always been, Free Traders. The Consen 
tives, again, who will probably soon take their 
cannot do it, so long as they owe their majority sin 
to their alliance with the Unionists. Lord Salisbtt 
who formerly made no secret of his sympathy with Fii 
Trade principles, and of his feeling against Free Tn 
has been skirting with great circumspection the 
of commercial policy in the last few years 
going out of power. While continually asserting 1 
* the country ' or the * commercial world ' in Eng 
had declared for Free Trade, and had resolved fin 
to adhere to it, he made no personal statement on < 
subject, but let the shady side of the position to wh 
England had come by her one-si dedness suggest iti 
to anyone who cared to read. In two of his la 
speeches — made, it is true, in view of the impendi^ 
elections — he pronounced decidedly for Free Tr 
emphasising the blessings which it had brought to I 
country. Not till shortly before the elections, when I 
had given up his cause for lost, did he speak ouf 1 
true mind in a speech at Hastings. 

But a much more important question than the posi-I 
tion which the Conservative or Liberal parties art! 
taking in the matter of trade policy, is the attl 
tude of the great working class, who practically hoMl 

* It may be as well to draw attention to the fact that the author is writiil| 
in 1892 (Translator). 
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: elections in their hands. Here a distinction must 

drawn between old and new Trades Unions and 
^ween skilled and unskilled labour. The former grew 

in the doctrines of the Free Trade School. The 
position which the Manchester School once raised 
ainst factory legislation has been forgotten and 
I iterated by the change which has since taken 
Lce among the Liberals and Free Traders in this 
l^ard, and by the many concessions which the trades 
ions have latterly obtained from liberal employers. 
is these skilled labourers who have benefited by the 
St development and settlement of the labour ques- 
n, and whose position has been so much improved 
thin the last half century. It has so long been dinned 
:o them that this improvement is due above all to 
^e Trade, that they have come in the end to believe 

and have lost all power of judging how far other cir- 
mstances have contributed to the prosperity of trade 
<i industry; and that, in the first instance, they are 
debted to their organisation for any increased share 
ey actually enjoy in it. It is these skilled workmen, 
:io have been able to consume an increasing amount 

the cheap bread, cheap sugar, and the other cheap 
eans of subsistence and enjoyment which Free Trade 
IS secured. They have had money enough for this, 
i they have been able as a rule to prevent, by their 
'ganisation, any lowering of wages corresponding to 
le fall in the prices of food. Whenever they were un- 
iccessful — whenever a long-continued depression in 
ade has made itself felt — they, too, have begun to turn 
my from Free Trade. Take, for example, the agita- 
)n of the workers in sugar refineries, described above, 
d the similar agitation which lately took place in the 
lustries most hardly hit by the M*Kinley Tariff. 
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Thus the symptoms that the principles of Fair Ti 
are spreading even among the skilled labourers, 
more numerous of late years. 

But unskilled labour, as represented by the newTi 
Unions, or rather by their leaders (for they alone coi 
in this connection) stands to-day, in regard to the 
tion of trade policy, at the Social Democratic 
point which Karl Marx adopted in his speedi 
Brussels in 1848.^ To it, as John Burns exprea 
stated to me in the course of a long conversation, Fi 
Trade or Protection involves no question of 
ciple, but only of expediency. Both are, for it, 
forms of capitalist production and exploitation, and 
disappear along with them. Till then, these lal 
classes adopt no principle one way or the other, 
regards the question of trade policy. They are 
Free Trade so long as this seems to further 
interests; they will adopt Protection or Fair Ti 
without dogmatic or theoretic scruples, should they 
any time see any advantage in it. Up till now 
has not been the case, but it may occur at any momi 
Under existing industrial conditions, due to Ei 
land's Free Trade system, the first demand on 
programme, for shorter hours and higher wages, is 
any case impossible of realisation. 

Of special importance is the fact that, at this June-] 
ture, an independent Labour party, quite distinct froffl 
the two or three other parties, has made its appearance. 
If the labourers emancipate themselves p)olitically frt* 
the lead of the Liberal and Radical parties, it is all the 
more likely that they will also discard the opinions d 
those parties on trade policy. 

If, then, at the moment, there are no great prospects 

^See above, p. 11. 
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L change in English trade policy in the direction of 
r Trade, there are many indications of such a change 
:iore, indeed, than we on the Continent are apt to 

Dne side, at any rate, of the policy advocated by the 
lT Trade League, which has not yet been touched on 
%^ of late years, made great strides in public favour. 
is the one most likely, should present circumstances 
fttinue, to be recognised and adopted, and consists in 
^posals which aim at a closer commercial union of 
igland and her Colonies, namely, a ZoUverein of 
i British Empire. The question is so important and 
aiplicated, that it claims a separate treatment in con- 
ction with Imperial Federation. This, however, can 
ly be done at the end of our inquiry, after we know 
mething about the trade policy of the Colonies and 
the Empire. 

The literature of the Fair Trade movement is 
rry voluminous. In the periods of depression, 
i.rticularly, there appeared innumerable brochures 
citten from this standpoint. The Fair Trade 
eague (afterwards Club) sent out leaflets after the 
yle of the Cobden Club. In the following list 
ill be found the most important Fair Trade publi- 
itions. Though they may not rise above the 
naracter of controversial and agitation literature, 

'Quite lately, in consequence of another fall in the prices of corn, the move- 
ent for the protection of agriculture has again become active. A largely 
tended agricultural congress, held in London, in St. James's Hall, on December 
fa, 1892, in the course of vigorous attacks on Free Trade, which were received 
ith great applause, passed a resolution by a large majority (about 600 as 
ainst 200 votes) in favour of duties on com, and on ' competing products ' in 
neral. The landowners were, it is true, in the majority, as compared with 
! formers and labourers. See Standard, Dec. 8th, 1892 ; and the SocialpoL 
ntralbl., Dec. 26th, 1892. {}l,Jahrg., No. 13). 
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they are still, on the whole, at a higher level thaf ti 
the publications of the Cobden Club : 

The Fair Trade Position Explained: Three letters 
Sampson S. Lloyd, with notes and tables by J 
Edgcome. London, 1884. Published by the Natii 
Fair Trade League. 

The British Traders' Vademecum: Edited by J 
come. London, 1892. 

Richard Gill, Free Trade : an Inquiry into the Ndt\ 
of its Operation. Edinburgh and London, 1887 

Gibson S. Rigg, The Commercial Federation of tl 
British Empire. Manchester, 1888. 

J. Buckingham Pope, The Curse of Cobden. EcBi 
burgh and London, 1887. 

E. Brandram Jones, Political Economy of Ag^ 
ture. London, 1887. 

G. L. M., The British Jugernath. London, 1885 

Rob. Boyd, British Industries and Agriculture fit 
Stake: A Working Man's Question. Manchester, 
1888. 

The weekly paper, Fair Trade, published by the Fair 
Trade League from 1885 to 1891, and very ably edited, 
contains specially valuable material. 

In the foreground of the discussion, both in protec- 
tionist and Free Trade literature, stands, naturally, the 
question of the Balance of Trade. In the less important 
publications of both sides, particularly in some of | 
those issued by the Cobden Club, there are asser- | 
tions which can only be pronounced inconceiv- 
ably foolish, if we remember that we have to 
thank English literature for the classic work on 
the balance of international payments — Goschen's 
Theory of the Foreign Exchanges. We can not, 
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course, enter on these excrescences here, but the 
ie Trade and the Protectionist doctrines of the Bai- 
^e of Trade, as found in the better writings on both 
es, may be, at any rate, shortly characterised and 
^trasted. 

The Free Trade doctrine says : Imports can only be 
id for by exports. But capital invested abroad acts 
e exports; that is, interest due to the home country 
paid in the form of imports, against which 
ire need be no corresponding export. In addition, 
ire must be a surplus of imports into England, in 
nsequence of the earnings of direct shipping, of 
iglish banks in international remittance, and of the 
iglish merchant marine in the international carry- 
g trade. The amount of the surplus is, therefore, 
measure, on the one hand, of the amount of these 
rnings, on the other, of the amount of the 
debtedness of foreign countries to the home country,^ 
id, consequently, of the prosperity of the nation, 
aus, the greater the balance, the better. 
The Protectionist doctrine, on the other hand, says : — 
nese causes are not sufficient to explain the extraordi- 
iry amount of the surplus of imports in the case 
England. This must, therefore, at any rate 
part, be paid for out of the national capital, 
he British nation has now for some time been 
zing not only on its income but on its capital, 
ven if the Free Trade argument were correct, and 
e reasons it advances, especially the indebted- 
iss of foreign countries to England, sufficient 

It is, as a rule, entirely neglected that England, too, has no' inconsiderable 
>unt of interest to pay to the possessors of British Consols abroad, as well as 
e money remittances, owing to the streaip of English travellers on the 
Jnent. 
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rto explain this surplus, the further question arises, 
to whether English investments of capital abroad a 
economically speaking, altogether advantageous. Th 
most certainly are not, if a competing industry is therel 
supported abroad. In this case, they serve simply d 
interests of the possessors of moveable capital, andi 
vthe mercantile classes, not those of the home produce 
and their workers. 

Of these two sets of arguments, the Free Trade 
unfortunate as regards its form. It contains an id 
true in itself, but inadequately expressed. Interest fro 
foreign countries is not paid by imports of goods ii 

- the creditor country, but, as a rule at least, by bills 

il exchange on these imports. . This is more than a m 
formal distinction. The Free Trade way of stating 
matter gives rise to the impression that interest obli| 
tions, or liabilities of all sorts, directly influence i 
amount of the import of goods. This is not the 
The indirect influence which they may, but do not need 
sarily, exert through the medium of the course 

I ^exchange, takes place, if at all, not immediately 1 
■after some time.^ Conversely, just as little need 

\ increase in the import of goods — from other causes-b 
the sign of increased indebtedness on the part of th 
exporting foreign country to the importing home couD' 
try. In other words, the causes of the imp)ort of good 
have to do, in the first instance and normally, withci^ 
cumstances connected with the goods themselves, 
with the relations of international credit. Hence iftij 
creasing imports do not necessarily find a countcr-j 

^It is, therefore, particularly misleading to take simply the balance of tnk^ 
for one year ; as, on the one hand, the imports of goods for one year are ofts 
not paid till the following, and, on the other, the results of intematiavl 
obligations may not be perceptible in the exchange of goods till a later yetr. 
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lance in increasing liabilities towards the import- 

5 country due to other causes. The Free Trade 
ctrine, consequently, although generally correct, 

not unconditionally applicable even to England, 
lere its assumptions are most nearly true. In its 
se, too, there is the possibility that, at least at times, 
ecially large surpluses would have to be paid out of 
e national capital; as, for example, if, one year, ex- 
ptionally large imports of grain were necessary on 
cx>unt of bad home harvests, and caused a sudden and 
•ge increase in the import figures. Here the cause of 

6 surplus import would obviously be the short crop 
England, not an increase of the indebtedness of 

reign countries. The sudden heavy surplus of im- 
His could not, therefore, be counterbalanced by an 
crease of that indebtedness. 

TThe real point then, is not merely, as said above,i — 
^^v there comes to be a surplus of imports or an 
crease of that surplus — whether e.g> the cause lies on 
^ side of imports, or of exports, or of both — but also 
i-^w imports and exports are themselves made up, and 
tiat articles on the side of imports may have caused 
^ rise, or, on the side of exports, the fall. 
If such a possibility — that the surplus must, partially 
any rate, be paid out of the national capital — does not 
^me to light in the statistics of the precious metals — 
«se showing rather a distinct balance in favour of 
tigland — it is owing to this, that securities are to a very 
r^at extent the means of international payment at the 
resent time, and of these there are no statistics.^ So 
ng as we are unable to follow the movement of these, 

'See above, p. 119. 

See on this W. E. Smith, The Recent Depression of Trade, London, 

io,:p. 37. 
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no general statement can be made as to how the surpli 
of imports is paid. It depends much more, in 
individual case, on how that surplus comes about. 

But the protectionist objection to the investment o 
capital abroad is also worthy of attention, as circum 
stances are in England, and claims a closer examinatioa 
Is it, for example, really advantageous, from the eco 
nomic point of view, when a well-known Englid 
politician, formerly a cotton spinner in England, invest 
his whole fortune in spinning mills in Saxony, 
becomes an active competitor on continental and othe 
markets with the home industry? 

In any case, it may be said, with truth, that the rapi 
industrial growth of the Continent and the Unite 
States, which has overthrown England's industrii 
hegemony, has been, to a great extent, made possiU 
and even promoted by English capital. 

It is impossible, as I have already said, within th 
limits of this work to discuss fully and scientificallj 
the theory of the Balance of Trade : it would invol 
going back to the ultimate questions of economy 
Such an investigation, however, is, in my opinion, vei 
desirable, as economic science is still too much doi 
nated by the Free Trade doctrine.^ 

* Since writing this, an article entitled * Handelsbilanz,' has been contril 
by Scheel to the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschafien, against which tli 
criticism cannot be urged. He recognises that a permanent excess points, ii 
the case of a disproportionately large surplus of imports, to industrial nnpi* 
ductiveness (see on this the statistics given above in Note 2, p. 174): inthccii 
of too large a balance of exports, to an excess of debt to foreign conntneil 
and he goes on to emphasise very appropriately that, in comparing exchange! 
goods with other countries, the composition of the import on the one hand tfi 
of the export on the other, and the movement of the value figures of each* 
the two, are of more importance than their balance. 



PART 11. 

TRADE POLICY OF THE COLONIES AND OF 
THE EMPIRE. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

Historical Development of the Trade Policy of the 
Mother Country towards the Colonies.^ 

ngland's trade policy towards the colonies is only 
itelligible as a part of her entire colonial policy. 
'his latter has, in the course of centuries, passed 
trough the most varied stages. We may, however, 
istinguish two main periods — the period before and the 
•eriod after the secession of the United States of North 
Lmerica. We shall give close attention to the second 
>f these periods only, touching upon the first merely in 

^Literature: M*Culloch, Dictionary of Cofntnerce and Commercial Naviga- 
Spff, London, 1844; article, 'Colonies and Colony Trade.' Levi, History 
^ British Commerce^ p. 252. Lewis, On the Government of Dependencies 
1841)9 new edition with historical introdaction, by C P. Lucas, Oxford, 1891. 
• E. Thorold Rogers, The Colonial Question (Cobden Club Essays, second 
sries, 1871-72). J. S. Cotton and E. J. Pajme, Colonies and Dependencies y 
•ondon, 1883 (The English Citizen Series, 13). Arthur Mills, Colonial Con- 
iiutionsy London, 1891. Francis P. Labilli^re, Growth of ConstitutioncU 
9^'Govemment in the Empire^ in Fifty Years of Progress (Jubilee number of 
le periodical Imperial Federation^ of June, 1886). Th. H. Ward, The Reign 
^ Queen Victoria^ London, 1887, Vol. I., p. 403, etc. C. P. Lucas, Itttro- 
Action to a Historical Geography of the British Colonies ^ Oxford, 1887. The 
'alonial Office List for 1892, London. The Colonial Year-Book for 1892, 
ondon. 
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SO far as it contains the germs of later growth. Du 
this period, the policy of the mother country to^ 
her colonies, like that of other European powers 
over-sea possessions, had all the characteristics of 1 
so-called * colonial system ' — i.e. restriction of thet 
and production of the colonies in favour of the mo 
country. Great Britain thus having a monopoly 
the production and consumption of her colonies. 

This system began, in 1650 — after the first Eng 
settlers in North America had, for some time, enjo 
complete freedom of direct trade with other countrie 
with a law confining the import and export trade i 
the colonies to British ships, or ships built in 
colonies, and was afterwards extended by the fa 
Navigation Acts of 165 1 and 1660.^ These en 
that certain products of the colonies, afterwards 1 
simply as * enumerated articles,' were not to be exp 
directly from the colonies to any foreign country, I 
first brought to England and there unladen (the wo 
of the Article are, * laid upon the shore ') before 1 
could be forwarded to their final destination, 
enumerated articles were originally sugar, mola 
ginger, tobacco, fustic, and cotton. The list was 1 
sequently enlarged by the addition of coffee, hides J 
skins, iron, corn and timber, etc. 

In 1739, this part of the monopoly system was so I 
relaxed, that sugars were permitted to be carried din 
from the British plantations to any port or place soi^ 
ward of Cape Finisterre. 

Besides compelling the colonies to sell their prodtt 
exclusively in British markets, even though these ' 
destined for other countries, it was next thought ad 
able, in 1663, to oblige them to buy such fori 

1 See M*Culloch, loc, cit,, p. 318. 
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icles as they might stand in need* of entirely from 
gland, even if the articles originated in other 
ropean countries. And, as in the case of all colonies, 
;ir industrial efforts were restricted to the most neces- 
•yand indispensable handicrafts. In the words of Lord 
atham, * The British colonists of North America had 
right to manufacture even a nail for a horse shoe.' 
le West Indian Islands were forbidden to refine their 
n sugar, and the distillation of spirits from sugar was 
ly occasionally allowed. 

But, though the colonial system was as strict and 
pressive in the English colonies as in those of any 
ler country, in regard to imports, exports, and the 
me industrial production of the colonies, yet English 
tiers enjoyed, from the beginning, a far-reaching civil 
d political freedom peculiar to them. The political 
jhts and liberties guaranteed to the Englishman at 
me, were also assured to him in the colonies. In- 
ed, apart from this single restriction of the colonial 
stem, they enjoyed at that time an almost entire 
jedom and independence in their own internal affairs, 
ley had a constitution for the most part modelled 
that of the home country; they regulated 
eir taxation and other local matters, and were only 
stricted by the mother country in regard to trade — a 
striction which was of course all the more felt in con- 
ist with their freedom in other ways.^ 
England's attempt to interfere in their freedom of 
ernal taxation led to the loss of the thirteen United 
ites of North America. In spite of this, however, 
I still retained a great colonial empire in that con- 
ent, and the loss has been made good, in the course 

;^wis, loc. cit,y pp. 154, 159. Scherer, Geschichte des Welthandels, 
►zig, 1853, Vol. II. p. 495. 
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of this century, by the colonies in Australia and 
Africa. But the lesson which the loss of the Unil 
States taught, has never since been forgotten by 
mother country. Thus Canada, whither the royi 
from the seceding North American colonies had 
themselves, and which had been governed up till 1774 
a conquered province, received a free constitution. Fi 
1774 to 1791, it was administered by a Governor 
by a Council appointed by the Crown, under the 
of the Province of Quebec. In 1791, it was divi( 
into the Provinces oif Upper and Lower Canada, 
of which received a constitution, with an appoint 
Legislative Council and an elected House of AssemI 

On the other hand, the loss of the thirteen N 
American States deprived the old colonial system 
its greatest and most important sphere of action, and 
dealt it its death blow. 

In consequence of the retaliatory measures taken, fiat 
by the seceded colonies and then by various Europettj 
States, the principle of the Navigation Act, so far m 
shipping was concerned, was broken through by meanii 
of Reciprocity Treaties, and gradually abandoned, h 
place of the prohibition of direct trade between 4e 
colonies and foreign countries, there arose a system of 
reciprocal differential duties in the mother country and 
in the colonies. Colonial products paid lower duties ii 
the mother country than similar products coming froffl 
abroad. The products of foreign countries, again, h*l 
to pay duties in the colonies, when those of the mother 
country were allowed free entry, and higher duties when 
the latter were taxed for revenue purposes. 

This system of reciprocal differential duties lasted, iH 
principle, till 1846. With the first Free Trade reforms 
however, duties were also reduced in the colonies, and 
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.c differential tariff in their favour diminished. The 
ost important of the differential duties granted to the 
^lonies were those on grain, timber, and sugar — the 
ro first in favour of Canada, the latter in favour of 
.« West Indies. 

The differential treatment of colonial grain began 
L 1825, when a fixed duty of 5s. per qr. was imposed 
-without reference to the home price — on wheat coming 
om British North America. It found expression, also, 
ben the sliding scale was introduced. Thus, when 
L< home price was 65s., the duty on colonial wheat was 
ily 6d., while that on foreign wheat, at the same price, 
as los. ; when the home price was under 65s., how- 
^r, the colonial duty remained constant at 5s. But, 
L 1843, after the sliding scale for foreign grain had 
sen substantially reduced, the duty on Canadian wheat 
«s brought down to is.^ 

The differential duties on timber and sugar were 
pecially marked. Sugar, if of foreign origin, paid the 
rohibitive duty of 63s. per cwt., if from the British 
clonics, only 24s.; while, in the case of timber, there 
^as a duty of 25s. per load on foreign, and a shilling 
«r load on colonial .^ 

Towards the end of this period (1844), i^ return for 
hese advantages, the following restrictions, in favour 
^f the mother country, were laid on the trade of the 
olonies.^ The import and export trade with foreign 
ountries (excluding the produce of the fisheries), was 
onfined, as before, to certain enumerated * free ports ' 
1 the colonies — not to be confounded with * free ports ' 
' the modern sense. The import of certain articles of 
reign origin, x.e, produced or manufactured neither 

* See M'CuUoch, Dictionary y edition of 1844, pp. 396 and 397. 
'^Ibid., p. 322. ^IHd., p. 339. 
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in the United Kingdom, nor in any British possessioBi \ 
was entirely prohibited :^ the import of others wasbflfi 
dened by certain imperial duties, fixed by the mother 
country, the most important being : 

Wheat Flour, - - - 2S. per barrel (196 lbs.). 

Fish (dried or salted), - - 2s. per cwt. 

Fish (pickled), - - - 4s. per barrel. 

Meat, 3s. per cwt. 

Cheese, - - - - 5s. „ 

Coffee, 5s. » 

Cocoa, IS. „ 

Molasses, - - - - 3s. „ 
Unrefined Sugar, - - -5s. » 

Tea (except direct from China), id. per lb. 

Spirits, 6d.-is. per gall. 

Further, ai 7;aZor^m ^ duties of 20 per cent, on refinw 
sugar, the produce of, and refined in, foreign countries; 
15 per cent, on glass and silk manufactures; 7 perceat- 
on wine, cotton, linen, woollen, leather, and papef r. 
manufactures, hardware, clocks, manufactured. tobacco y 
etc. ; finally, 4 per cent, on all non-enumerated artideSi 
except a number of specially mentioned exemptions.^ 

Where, then, in any British possession, any duty vts 
chargeable by colonial law upon the products and raanfr 
factures of the United Kingdom, as well as on siniihf 
foreign articles — as was at that time already the case- 
this imperial duty was added as a differential duty 
against foreign countries. 

^ Namely, arms and ammunition, base or counterfeit coin, books the ioi*^ 
of which into the United Kingdom was forbidden. Further, the import inW* 
colonies of South America and the West Indies of foreign coflfee, sagft 
molasses, and rum, except for the purpose of re-exportation, was prohibited 

2 See M*Culloch's list, ibid,, p. 340. 
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This system of reciprocal differential duties was, how- 
T, sapped in 1846, when, with the abolition of the 
rn Laws, the differential duty on Canadian wheat 
•sed. Two years after, in accordance with the ruling 
licy and doctrine of Free Trade, the mother country 
lounced the differential duties granted by the colonies 
her favour. Those granted by her to the colonies 
rtially remained, although considerably reduced in 
lount, particularly in the case of sugar and timber. 
This abandonment of differential duties on one side 
ly is closely connected with the further development 
Lt took place in the political constitution of the most 
portant English colonies of the time. 
The two Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada had 
joyed, since 1791, constitutional government, each 
:h two legislative bodies — a legislative Council of 
minees and an elected House of Assembly. But the 
icutive powers, in both provinces, lay in the hands 
a Governor and his own Council, neither of 
im being responsible to the legislative bodies : and, 
wever unpopular and corrupt they might be, they 
uld only be dismissed from office by the British 
^vernment. The organisation, however, through 
lich the mother country exercised supervision over 
e colonies was, after 1815, the Colonial Office, at 
at time a part of the War Office. The Secretary of 
ate, who was at the head of it, changed with the 
>litical parties, and sometimes did not even know the 
ime of the colonies whose destiny lay in his hands. ^ 
In the long run, this system was bound to call out 
ritation and opposition from the Canadian provinces, 
en fast rising in importance. When Queen Victoria 
ime to the throne in 1837, an insurrection broke out; 

^ See Cotton and Payne, p. 104 ; Lewis, p. 160. 
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martial law was proclaimed, and the events of halfi 
century before threatened to repeat themselves. The 
outbreak, it is true, was suppressed, but in order to 
allay the prevailing excitement and to avoid the lossol 
these colonies also, the Liberal statesmen, who thai 
ruled England, took the radical step of fully meeting 
the wishes of the colony relative to its political constitu* 
tion. 

The substance of these wishes was the granting of 
Responsible Government, i.e. a parliamentary Govern- 
ment after the model of the mother country, whereby 
the members of the Executive Council must possess the 
confidence of the majority in Parliament, and be takei 
in ordinary course from their ranks. This form of 
constitution was first recognised in a letter of the SeciC' 
tary of State for the Colonies, Lord John Russell, 
October i6th, 1839,^ and subsequently proclaimed in 
the Union Act of 1840 (3 and 4 Vict., c. 35). By this 
Act, the two Canadian provinces were again united 
under a single Governor, with an Executive Council and 
a double legislature, consisting of a Legislative Coundlj 
appointed for life, and a House of Assembly, elected 
for four years. The Executive Council was nominated 
by the Governor, but its members remained in office 
only so long as they enjoyed the confidence of the 
majority in each of the two legislative bodies.^ 

This grant of * Responsible Government ' is the 
beginning of a new era in England's colonial policyi 
and the principal event in her modern colonial history. 
It meant at the same time the gradual concession of the 
most far-reaching self-government to the British colonies 

* See Mills, ibid. , p. 4. 

^ Next after Canada to receive this constitution were Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in 1848, and Prince Edward Island in 1851. 
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their parliaments. The expressions, * Responsible 
ernment,' and 'Self-Government,' were from that 
J used as synonymous. 

he mother country now retained control only of 
foreign policy of the colony, under which head 
e also the conclusion of commercial treaties. In 
rnal affairs, Canada received, along with her 
iamentary constitution, full independence as regards 
slation, administration, finance, and finally — since 
) — trade. Thus the abolition of the restrictions 
colonial trade, just described, as well as of the 
rential duties which the mother country had 
lerly enjoyed in Canada, was simply an expression 
le change in the political constitution. 
i first sight, it seems astonishing that such a political 
ige could be carried so far. No doubt, the root of 
natter lay in the widespread freedom and independ- 
, which England's other North American colonies 
enjoyed, even before their Declaration of Independ- 
; but the principle which distinguished this new 
lial constitution, that was to serve as a type for 
land's remaining colonies, was the freedom which 
•anted to them in the sphere of trade — a sphere in 
:h the seceding colonies had been subjected to the 
rest restrictions. This wide application of the prin- 
5 of self-government had certainly not been recom- 
ded by Lord Durham, who had been sent on a 
ial mission to Canada in 1838, and on whose Re- 
, mainly, the concession of responsible government 
granted. On the contrary, he had raised four points 
vhich the mother country should reserve control 
the colonies, viz.: — change of constitution; 
tion of the foreign policy; direction of the 
\ policy of the colony towards the mother 
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country, other colonies, and foreign states; and 
disposal of the state domains. Of these fouf 
points, however, the two last were, in the course of 
events, entirely given up; the first was partially given 
up, and only the second was retained in its entiretj*- 
This policy is, doubtless, to be explained by the into 
ence of the Free Trade school in England, and the 
special application of its principles to the colonial qua* 
tion. In the first place, it was in harmony with tta 
doctrine of the Manchester School, viz. that England 
should introduce Free Trade whether her example was 
followed or not, and that duties on English goods ii' 
other countries ultimately injured, not England, but 
those countries themselves. Then, again, in flat contifr 
diction to previous opinion, the Manchester School heM 
that the possession of colonies brought more burdenthaa 
advantage to the mother country ; that their importance 
to the trade of the mother country would be the same, 
even if, politically, they were entirely independent; that 
their breaking away was inevitable, and therefore not 
to be deplored but rather aimed at. Thus the conces- 
sion of this far-reaching self-government was gran 
doubtless, with the intention of preparing the way for 
a future peaceful break with the colonies. Could 
the future course of events have been foreseen, 
there would probably have been no hesitation in 
accepting Lord Durham's reservations as a whole.* 
In all probability, also, the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
the political rights which it assured to the middle classes 
in England, strongly influenced this course of events in 
the colonies.2 

The principle, first carried out as regards Canada in 

* See Bastable, Comtnerce of Nations^ p. 107. • 
2 See Payne, ibid, , p^^ 1 1 1. 
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and 1849, of allowing the Colony to direct her own 
i policy, and of abolishing imperial duties(t.«. differ- 
il duties in favour of the mother country), was made \^^ 
5ral in 1854 by the law 16 and 17 Vict., c. 107. The | 
ilations which still remain for the colonies are, for 
most part, of a formal nature. The only other 
il of importance is the equal treatment granted by 
Act to British, colonial, and foreign shipping — the 
sequence of the abolition of the Navigation Acts, 
:h had meanwhile taken place both in England and 
ada. The law of 1854 expressly declares all colonial 
slation, at variance with it, invalid.^ 
I the same year, 1854, the differential duty on 
nial sugar entering England lapsed. The duty on 
nial timber had, a few years previously, in 1851, 
n to 6s. 6d., while the duty on foreign timber was 
ight down to 7s. 6d. At this figure it remained 
1 the third great Free Trade reform of i860, (-^ 
n the system of differential treatment of the 
nies was finally given up. A few years later, 
^een 1862 and 1865, in the tariff treaties between 
land and the German ZoUverein and Belgium, the 
troduction of differential duties between the mother 
itry and the colonies (as well as between the colonies 
iselves) was expressly prohibited — a decision which 
d extension of itself, through the most favoured 
)n clauses, to all other countries standing in similar 
:y relations with England. 

the meantime, the * Responsible Government ' 
ited to Canada, had been extended to all the other 
nies which had attained to any importance, and 
re there was a preponderating white, i.e. English, 
ilation. Indeed, it was extended to any colony, so 

1 See M*Culloch, Dictionary^ edition of 1854, p. 359, etc. 
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soon as it was in a position to defray its own expe 
and thus to become financially indep>endent. The 
liminary stage, in these cases also, consisted ii 
granting of a constitutional government, with an d 
House of Assembly. New South Wales, for exa 
received such a constitution in 1842, by the law 5 ; 
Vict., c. 76; Victoria, South Australia, and Tasir 
in 1850. But New Zealand received Respoi 
Government in 1854, New South Wales in 18; 
Newfoundland and Victoria in 1855, South Aus 
and Tasmania in 1856, and Queensland in 1859. 
complete the list of independent colonies, Cape C 
was added in \82Q^and Western Australia in iSqc 

A further important step in the constitutional h 
of the British colonies was the federation, in 1867, < 
North American provinces, Ontario, Quebec (for 
Lower and Upper Canada), Nova Scotia, and 
Brunswick, into the Dominion of Canada, i.e. i 
colony with a federal constitution, and with Respoi 
Government both in the confederated state and i 
separate states composing it. The * British 1 
America Act ' (30 Vict., c. 3) looked forward t 
subsequent inclusion of the remaining North Ame 
colonies, and provided that, in this event, the Dora 
should guarantee them tariff privileges. Accordi 
there followed, in 1870, the inclusion, into the Domi 
of Manitoba, the North West Territories, and Ru 
Land; in 187 1, British Columbia, and in 1873, I 
Edward Island. Newfoundland alone remained 
side. 

A similar development was anticipated for the 
tralasian colonies, when the concession of respo 
government was granted them; but the way to i 
not opened up till much later, when the Federal O 
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z, Australasia was created, to which, however, New 
^mth Wales and New Zealand did not adhere. The 
niest attempts to set up an Australian Federation 
SiBgo and 1891) will be treated more fully later on. 
"The necessary presupposition of this concession of 
^sponsible self-government was, as we have already 
■id, in all cases, that the majority of the population 
iould belong to the white race, i.e. to the British 
Btion. Only in this, did the concession of a constitu- 
■m on the English model find its rationale. 
*he West Indian colonies, for example, in spite of 
•ving received constitutional government at a very 
arly date, were not eligible for Responsible Govern- 
ment, as, in their case, the white race was in a minority^ 
pd was only represented by a class of employers who 
pd formerly been slave owners. We even find a reac- 
-^n there after the emancipation of the negroes; in 
■ttnaica, for instance, in 1866, after the rising of the 
Sacks in 1865, the representative constitution was with- 
bawn. The same thing happened in most of the other 
i^est Indian colonies; only the Bahamas and the 
fcrbadoes retained their original representative consti- 
Wion, without, however, Responsible Government, 
-hus the emancipation of the negroes led to a diminu- 
ion of the freedom of the white colonists. So long as 
lie planters alone possessed political rights, the repre- 
-ntative government worked quite well : but, when the 
Agrees also acquired the right to vote, and preferred, 
iturally, to return representatives of their own race, 
le legislatures came into collision with the Govern- 

To all these self-governing colonies the mother 

See Colonial Office List, 1892, p. 124 ; Lucas (Lewis), p. xxxii. ; Payne, 
HI and 138. 
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country has now granted complete freedom 
frame their own trade and fiscal policy, includiflj 
also the right to levy duties on imports fn» 
Britain herself. Only the right to conclude commercial 
treaties on their behalf, or, as the case may be, to alio* 
them to participate in her own commercial treaties, 
been reserved by the mother country. In addition 
this she has, in one direction, restricted the trade 
fiscal policy of the colonies — namely in laying down 
principle, that no differential duties whatever are to 
levied, either in favour of the mother country or 
any other colonies. 

On one occasion, it is true, the English Governi 
departed from this principle, when, in 1854, ^^ behalf 
Canada, it concluded a Reciprocity Treaty with 
United States, whereby reciprocal free import of 
materials was allowed into both States. But this treaty,! 
to which we must return later, was not renewed (» 
expiry, and the Government of the mother country 
afterwards strenuously opposed the strong tendencies* 
visible in Canada and the West Indies, tpwards a 
Reciprocity Treaty and a Tariff Union, and thereby 
completely frustrated any such plan.^ 

Only one special exception to this principle was 
recognised at the time, namely, the so-called 
* limitrophe * relation, where two or more colonies 
bordered on one another. Here special mutual taril 
privileges were allowed, even against the provisions of 
the commercial treaties of 1862 and 1865. ^^M 
exception applied to South Africa, and in particular to I 
the various Australasian colonies. To the latter was' 
entrusted the power of uniting in a Zollverein, with the 

^See the Parliamentary Paper: Customs Duties {Canada and the WW 
Indies), 1856, No. 431. 
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>lition of all internal duties — a power of which, as 
shall see later, they are at present about to make 

)n the other hand, the self-governing colonies 
eived the right, without reserve, to impose duties on 

goods of the mother country. At first this had, of 
irse, but little importance, since the duties were only 
ignificant revenue taxes. But matters were soon 
mged. The self-governing colonies, with Canada at 
ir head, began to enter on a national protective policy 
ich they applied against England, as well as against 
eign countries. Indeed, in many cases, it was princi- 
ly directed against the mother country and her 
lustries. 
jreat Britain, after a first fruitless effort, as we shall 

when we come to Canada, let this development run 
course undisturbed. It thus offered to the world the 
larkable spectacle of a country, anxious to convert 
other nations to Free Trade, and yet unable to intro- 
::e it in its own colonies. 

Before. describing this change of policy in the most 
portant self-governing colonies, we must cast a glance 
^r the present political and commercial constitutions 

the various British colonies and possessions — in- 
ding those which have not arrived at responsible 
vernment — as these embody the final results of the 
Dlutionary movement described. 

The Present Political and Commercial Constitution 
OF THE British Colonies. 

n official terminology, a distinction is made, politi- 
ly, between three classes of colonies : — colonies with 1 
ponsible government. Crown Colonies proper with- | ^ 
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out any constitutional government, and, midway be- 
tween them, colonies with representative but no respon-l 
sible government. In ordinary speech, the two latter 
are often classed together as Crown Colonies.^ 

To the first class, whose genesis we have described, 
belong the whole of the North American coloniei 
united into the Dominion of Canada, Newfounc 
the colonies on the Australian mainland, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, and finally the Cape. Here the Crown, 
XX. the British Parliament, represented by the Governor, 
has simply a veto on the legislation of the colonial 
Parliament ; and this is, moreover, only employed ob 
exceptional occasions, when imperial interests are con- 
cerned. Beyond that, the British Parliament— sdB 
called the * Imperial Parliament ' — retains, theoretically, 
a subsidiary legislative power over these colonies, 
which however would only be used in case of ni 
and to which it is very questionable if these colonies 
would submit. The Colonial Office in England has no 
control over any of the colonial officials, with the excep- 
tion of the Governor chosen by it ; but the government 
is, in fact, not carried on by the Governor but through 
the Council nominated by him, which is responsible 
to the Colonial Parliament and which is, consequently, 
drawn from a majority of its members. The functiofl 
of the Colonial Office is limited, as regards these 
colonies, chiefly to the maintenance of a regular 
exchange of Notes between the Cabinet of the Hoffl^ 
Country and the Governor .^ 

In antithesis to this is the second class, the Crown 

^ See Dilke, Problems^ p. 242. Colonial Office List, p. 300. Also PK" I 
liamentary Papers, Colonial Executives, Representative Assemblies and Sk* 1 
f orates J 1889, No. 70, and Colonies {RepresentcUive Assemblies), 1890, No, Vj^ I 

2 Payne, p. 133. 
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onies proper. Here the Colonial Office in England 
complete control of the whole legislation and 
linistration. There are, besides, numerous differ- 
Bs of detail. Administrative power is vested in 
Governor, either alone, or in co-operation with a 
linated Executive Council, but never in co-opera- 
with any legislative body. On the other hand, 
ire the minister, in the exercise of legislative power, 
)ound to work along with one or two legislative 
ies, one of which, at least, is wholly or partially 
tive; where all the authority of the Crown consists 
a veto, which however in this case is used; and 
;re all the officials are under the control of the 
onial Office — we have an example of the third 
s, though this is often, in ordinary speech, counted 
)ng the Crown Colonies. And rightly. For, in 
ity, the executive power is here placed in the hands 
persons chosen by the Colonial Secretary. To this 
d group belong the West Indies, in so far as they 
e retained, wholly or partially, their old represen- 
ve constitution. To the second group belong all 
er colonies, in particular the coaling stations and 
ill possessions held for military purposes and for the 
tection of British trade. 

f we consider the geographical and economic nature 
these various colonies, we find another division 
ed on political considerations which remarkably coin- 
is with the usual distinctions. The Self-Governing 
onies, for the most part, lie in the temperate 
3, and are agricultural and industrial countries, 
I a preponderating European population. The 
wn Colonies, in the wider sense of the word, where 
are not mere coaling stations and naval bases, are 
)ly settlements in tropical regions, with a minority 
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of the European race, and a preponderance of colourdi 
population : and we have already pointed out the « 
significance of this distinction for the development of 
a political constitution. 

In addition to these component parts of the Britii 
Empire, generally known as Colonies, there isoneotte 
which occupies a position entirely peculiar — name^, 
the Indian Empire. Its political relation to Englani 
is, in many ways, from the point of view of theory, ai 
anomalous one.^ We cannot enter into particulaii 
here, but the fundamental principles of its constitutioi 
are the following. The control of the mother countiy 
over it is not exercised by the Colonial OflSce, bit 
through a department of its own, the India Office 
At its head is the Secretary of State for India, respofr 
sible, in the first instance, solely to the British Parlit- 
ment, and assisted by a Council of fifteen membei^ 
who must have had experience of Indian affairs. The 
Secretary is not, however, bound by their vote. Local 
government and administration in India itself are exer- 
cised by the Viceroy, nominated by the English Prime 
Minister, who, although the representative of the 
King or Emperor of India, is nevertheless subordin^ 
to the Secretary of State for India and enjoys, theifr 
fore, only a delegated and local authority. He is 
assisted by two Councils, through which he is bound 
in all cases to act — an Executive Council of six mein- 
bers, composed solely of Englishmen, and a Legislar 
tive Council composed of the preceding, together wi4 
from six to twelve additional members, five of whotn 
are Indians. The legislation with regard to local 
affairs is altogether in his hands, while the Budget is 
annually submitted direct to the English House of 

^ See Cotton, p. 36, etc. 
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►mmons, to which also certain subjects are specially 
served. Beyond this, Parliament also, at times, 
erferes directly in local Indian legislation.^ On che 
lole, therefore, it may be said, that India is actually 
stinguished from the Crown Colonies only by its size,^ 
d by its dependence on a distinct Government Office. 
>r our purpose, then, we may reckon it among the 
rown Colonies. 

Corresponding to the various political constitutions 
the different colonies, are their trade policies, with 
tiich alone we are concerned here. In this regard, too, 
e only division worth considering is that into Self- 
overning and Crown colonies. The former have 
iveloped a commercial and tariff policy of their own, 
iiinfluenced by and independent of the mother coun- 
y — except for the limitations mentioned. This has, 
>r the most part, taken quite another course from that 
f the home country, inasmuch as, in most of the 
ilf-governing colonies, protective tariffs have developed 
ut of the earlier revenue taxes. In the Crown Colonies, 
n the other hand, the mother country has the actual 
etermining of the tariff policy, and this policy, conse- 
[uently, is, in principle, on the same lines as that 
'f Great Britain. The duties imposed are simply 
evenue duties, though some of them have lately 
»een raised in order to cover the growing expenses of 
he colonies concerned, and though, in most of the 
olonies, the duties are levied on a much greater number 
tf articles, in some cases even on all articles not speci- 
lly enumerated. Where duties were being raised, not 
)r revenue, but, explicitly, for protective purposes, the 
lother country has, to some extent, as for example 
I India, used the influence which she has constitu- 

1 Cf. Dilke, p. 242, and Chap. II. '-»€£. Cotton, p. 2. 
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tionally to bring about an alteration. For the rest 
Rawson points out,^ it is impossible, without e 
knowledge of the concrete circumstances of each im 
dual colony, to say how far these revenue duties n 
indicate the protection of particular interests; whe 
on the whole, the high duty on manufactured goo 
imposed on fiscal or protective grounds. A com 
form of favouring particular interests is the exem] 
of certain goods from the general tariff provisions 
for example, the free entry of machinery into the ^ 
Indies for the making of colonial products. 
On the whole, we are justified in regarding the t 
' in the crown colonies as based on the fiscal prin( 
Their chief aim is to raise government revenue, 
in the self-governing colonies, this is one of the 
objects; though here other forces too come into 
The importance of duties, indeed, for the defn 
of public expenses is much greater in the col 
than in the mother country.^ In newly s 
and thinly populated countries, like most oi 
British colonies (with the exception of India), in- 
taxation is the most convenient, if not the sole s 
of government revenue; and the most certain and 
productive of indirect taxes are Customs Dutle 
they are the most easily raised and least felt b 
people. 3 

^ Tariffs and Trade of the British Empire, Vol. I., p. i6. 

'See Rawson's Table, Vol. I., p. 6i. Amount of duties per head ir 

United Kingdom, - £<q \o ii 

New South Wales, - i 15 ii 

South Australia, - i 16 4 

Cape Colony, - - o 17 i 

Victoria, - - - 211 

'See Rawson, I., 22. 



Queensland, 


- ii 


New Zealand, - 


2 


West Australia, 


3 


Tasmania, 


2 


Canada, - 
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n their details, the tariffs of the various British 
>nies exhibit a perfect chaos, in which it is vain to 
c for a unifying principle. This is due to their 
ystematic and accidental development, and to excep- 
lally complex and varied economic circumstances, 
ull and comprehensive treatment of these is not only 
)ossible but unnecessary within the compass of this 
k. It is quite sufficient for our purpose to limit 
selves to the two most important groups of colonies : 
the Self-Governing Colonies, and (2) India/^ For 
rest, the reader must be referred to Rawson's impor- 
work. It is, however, only a description — written 
1 the standpoint of 1885, and consequently already 
ewhat out of date — of the present commercial con- 
ition of the British Empire, and does not give its 
Drical development. 



y 



CHAPTER II. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT COLONIES IN DETAIL 

A. The Self-Governing Colonies. 

CANADA.^ 

The independent trade policy of Canada, i.e. d ' 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, begins with the] 
1849, after the removal of the differential duties wk 
the products of the mother country had previou 
enjoyed. Their abolition was partly the result, asi 
have said, of the Free Trade opinions wh 
had conquered in the mother country, and partly 1 
expression of compensation given by the mother i 
try to make up for the removal, in 1846, of a 
number of her differential duties in favour of 
particularly those on grain. In direct contrast to I 
Canada's trade policy took the form of applying ' 
higher duties in force against foreign goods to 
of British and colonial origin as well. Thus, for< 
ample, hardware paid from that time the foreign ratc<l 
12 per cent., where it had formerly paid 5 per 

^ Literature : The English Parliamentary Papers, North America, Na I 
1862 {^Despatch of Lord Lyons respecting the Reciprocity Treaty's \ ^^ 
Duties {Canctda)y 1864, No. 400. Canada, C. 2305 and 2369, 1879; ailC 
5179, 1887. 
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"his duty, like the rest, was at first purely for revenue, 
ut the importance of all such duties had become very 
luch greater with the gift of Responsible Government, 
.c. of financial independence. 

By the removal of differential duties in Canada, 
. step was made, theoretically, in the direction of 
'ree Trade, but it did not affect the height of 
lie tariff. A practical step, however, was taken 
^o years later, in 1850, in the removal of duties 
«n wheat and maize, although at the same time the 
luty on manufactured goods was raised from an aver- 
-ife of 12J per cent, to 15 per cent, ad valorem. But 
iJthough the mother country, as a further consequence 
■f the Self-Government she had granted, extended to 
'ftnada also the full and free power from that time to 
etermine her own tariff policy, she made at first a 
Heworthy effort to bring about a Free Trade develop- 
ent in Canadian trade policy. The power to regulate 
e external trade of the Colonies by concluding com- 
ercial treaties on their behalf was the only authority 
reat Britain retained over them. Canada at that 
tue was suffering from the restrictions which the 
nited States had laid on the import of her agri- 
iltural produce, and the mother country used her 
fluence to prevent retaliatory measures on the part of 
Le Canadian Government, and to bring about a friendly 
rmination of the struggle. For this purpose, she 
included, in 1854, ^^ behalf of the Provinces of 
anada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Jland, and Newfoundland, the so-called * Reciprocity 
reaty ' with the United States, which stipulated for 
lUtual free entry of all raw materials. This treaty 
fleets great honour on the statesmanship of the British 
lenip)Otentiaries, for, owing to the peculiar commercial 
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relations between Canada and the United States, it \ 
much more advantageous to Canada than to 
States.^ Canada's export into the United States c 
sisted chiefly of raw materials (specially agriculti 
products), for which she imported manufactures 
return. But the duties on manufactures were untoudi 
by the treaty, and, consequently, a much greater 
portion of products entered the United States duty 
than entered Canada.^ Further, Canada was even 
mitted to raise her duties on United States manufactmi 
This she did very soon after the conclusion of 
Treaty. 

In 1858, the import duties on the principal man 
factures were raised from 15 per cent, to 20 
cent., and 25 per cent. Ad valorem duties of 20 
cent, were imposed on the most important textiles, ii 
mongery, hardware, earthenware, and unwrougl 
leather, while leather goods and clothing were burdene 
with ad valorem duties of 25 per cent. A year 
in 1859, while these rates were left unchanged, thes]f$ 
tem of ad valorem duties was extended from manufiJ 
tures to all other articles except whisky. All notf 
enumerated articles now paid ad valorem duties of 
per cent.; spirits (except whisky), 100 per cent.; a 
articles of luxury, such as wine, tobacco, and dgaii 
from 30 per cent, to 40 per cent. ; tea, sugar, 
molasses, 15 per cent, and 30 per cent.; partly mawi 

^ See, in particular, the Report of the Commission of Delegates at 
ington in regard to the Reciprocity Treaty in the Parliamentary Paper, N( 
America, No. lo, 1862. 

2 The value of Canadian products which paid duties on entering the Untoi 
States was, in 1856, $136,370; that of American products entering CanAl 
87,981,284; in i860, $174,259 and $4,425,001 respectively. Seethetdfcl^] 
ibid. , p. 7. The duties levied on the Canadian side amounted annually to 
average of $100,000 ; those on the American side to $40,000. 
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ii 

ured articles, 10 per cent, and 15 per cent. But 
gside of this, there was a long list of free goods, 
uding, in particular, the necessaries of life and raw 
iterials.^ 

'Against this new Tariff Law of 1859, ^he Committee 

tr Trade of the Privy Council in England raised a 

Igorous protest, through the Secretary of State for the 

lldonies — chiefly in consequence of a Memorial from 

Sheffield Chamber of Commerce. Although the 

mittee declared its unwillingness to refuse its 

nt, in view of the financial needs of Canada, it 

ievertheless expressed to the Canadian Government its 

?ely concern over the adoption of a commercial policy 

hich departed so widely from that of England. To 

lis criticism, on the part of one of the mouthpieces of 

it English Government, Gait, the Finance Minister of 

ianada, made answer in an exhaustive Report. He 

rst protested sharply against the idea that the mother 

iuntry could refuse assent to the tariff of a Self- 

bverning colony, simply because it did not express 

le views of the British Government. * Self-Govern- 

fcent,' he said, * would be utterly annihilated if views 

F the Imperial Government were to be preferred to 

^ose of the people of Canada. It is, therefore, the 

Uty of the present Government distinctly to affirm the 

ght of the Canadian Legislature to adjust the taxation 

the people in the way they deem best, even if it 

lould unfortunately happen to meet the disapproval of 

^ Imperial Ministry. Her Majesty cannot be advised 

disallow such acts unless Her advisers are prepared 

See the Parliamentary Paper, Customs Duties (Canada) : Correspondence 
nreen the Colonial Office and the Authorities in Canada on the subject of 
Removal or Reduction of the Duties charged on British Goods entering 
lada, 1864, No. 400. 
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to assume the administration of the affairs of the Cok 
irrespective of the views of its inhabitants.' 

Gait then proceeded to defend and justify in detail I 
Tariff Law of 1859, as well as that of the year brfa 
The occasion of it, he declared, was the bad fina 
condition of Canada. The commercial crisis of 18 
and the poor harvests of 1857 ^^^ 1858, had caused^ 
great decrease of imports and a corresponding fallb 
off in the duties, which were the principal source 
Government revenue. Besides that, he said, 
was a general depression of trade and industry, wh 
made it necessary for the Government to pay the int( 
on indirect debts, i.e. on the railway loans for which! 
had given a guarantee ; while, on the other hand, 
outlays for the payment of interest on the direct 
had continued to rise, owing to the great canal build 
just finished. Thus a deficit had emerged, wh 
required to be met by a permanent raising of 
Government revenue; but this was possible, accon 
to prevalent opinion, only by raising the duties. 

The general introduction of ad valorem, in place i 
the previous specific duties, had, according to the 1 
ments of the Minister, the object of favouring Canadallj 
trade with foreign countries by sea, as against her la 
trade with the United States. The former sp 
duties had, in his view, turned Canada's trade in 
sugar, etc., altogether in the direction of the Amerifl 
markets, and had destroyed the valuable trade pn 
ously carried on from the St. Lawrence to the 
Provinces and the West Indies. The introduction ' 
the ad valorem duties was calculated to have the oppo-l 
site effect, in that these duties were raised in Canada oil 
an altogether peculiar system, namely, not accordingl 
to the value of the goods at the place of import, but) 
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tording to their value at the place where they were 
4ight. In this way, of course, the ad valorem duties 
ided to cancel the advantages which the overland 
ute through the United States offered, and to favour 
lect import from other countries by sea, thus fostering 
imarily trade and shipping with the mother country. 
ut it was a measure the tendency of which it was diffi- 
dil to reconcile with the existing Reciprocity Treaty 
Ith the United States. 

On the other hand. Gait, on bringing in his first 
lised tariff in 1858, had spoken emphatically against a 
jiotective policy.^ It was true, he said, that, alongside 
^agriculture and the timber industry, a certain amount 
ifactory industry had begun to grow up, owing to the 
Ibing of the duties after 1850, from 12J per cent, to 
jper cent. ; and that it had come successfully through 
jfc commercial crisis. This secondary effect of the duties 
■posed and increased on financial grounds, was wel- 
•me, but it was quite out of place to introduce high 
■ities for the special purpose of encouraging a 
<>t-house industry. This was class legislation, and 
'^Uld have no prospect of prosperity or stability, 
frankly protective policy would, he said, be im- 
^ible in Canada, on account of the extent of her 
^Undaries. 

On the last point, it is true. Gait, in 1859, spoke in a 
Bferent tone, but for the rest he still took the same 
Ound. The financial necessities, in the first 
Stance, and the endeavour to equalise the distri- 
ition of public burdens, in the second, had, in his 
^w, necessitated the new tariff. If it had had the 
^ondary effect of causing a number of articles hitherto 
ported to be manufactured at home, the Government 

iZ5/</., p. 13. 
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could only look on this result with satisfaction. It di 
not, however, contemplate, that the moderate duties 
20 per cent, would give rise to an important industrii 
development. At most, they would simply lead to 
rise of industries principally requiring unskilled labott 
and to the production of manufactures which 
hitherto been imported from the United States, 
which could be equally well manufactured in Canada 
if protected, at the start, by a duty of 20 pe 
cent, against American competition. This coal 
not be a matter of regret to the Canadian Goven 
ment. In every country, the object of the 
should be to apply their labour and capital in as 
directions as possible, and thus to avoid dependence 
any one single basis of existence. The early beginnii 
of even the lower grades of manufacture were al^ 
beset with difficulties, and required a protective di 
with which they could later dispense, when the w 
sary efficiency in skilled labour had been acquired, 
addition to this, a country which itself produced 
coarser manufactures, was in a better position to imi 
the finer and more expensive ones. A large part flfi 
Canada, he continued, was unable to grow com ft* 
export, and it was therefore a matter of congratulatioi 
if, by the introduction of revenue duties, work could 
made for those of the labouring classes who were no» 
turning to the United States.^ 

We see, then, that the earliest protective duties i» 
favour of industry in the colonies 'are, in the first ifr 
stance, the unintentional consequence of revenue dutieSi 
but that, so soon as this effect is observed, it is haito 
with satisfaction, and gladly accepted, on the very same 
grounds that have everywhere led to the * Infant Indufrj 

^Ibid.^ pp. 15 and 35. 
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y ' duties in the older States. In particular, we are 
luck with the stress laid, from the very first, on eco- 
twnic independence — 'the national commercial policy,' 
3 it was afterwards called. This was only natural in 
le case of the colonies which had been granted Respon- 
ible Government, when we remember the feeling dis- 
layed towards them by the mother country at the time, 
nd the frankness with which their complete separa- 
on and political independence sooner or later was anti- 
pated. The natural consequence was, of course, that 
lese colonies, in view of such an event, gradually formed 
e idea of becoming as independent of England as 
>ssible, in the economic sphere also, by building up 

industry of their own.^ In just such a case as this, 
* ajx)stles of Free Trade themselves, Adam Smith 
d J. Stuart Mill, had justified and recommended 
otection, or * Infant Industry Duties.' An additional 
luence, which was of special importance for Canada 

this time, was the proximity and example of the 
lited States, with which there existed a natural rivalry, 
cj whose economic (and, particularly, industrial) posi- 
•n was regarded as ideal by the Canadian people. 
le United States had, however, even before the War 
Secession, continuously pursued the policy of 
Itivating, by means of a considerable amount of 
'otection, several important branches of industry, 
E^ecially the c^Mp", woollen, and iron- industries. In 
nsequence of tnis, the industrial workers, who emi- 
ated from England in great numbers, betook them- 
Ives rather to the United States, where they found 
:)re lucrative employment than in Canada; and this, 

See M. H. Hervey, * The Latest Phase of Imperial Federation ' {Asiatic 
rterly Beview, January, 1891), p. 14. See also Britannic Confederation^ 

Q 
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naturally, inspired the Canadians with the wish 
follow the American example. 

The Government of the mother country could i 
say very much in answer to the assertions of 1) ^r 
Canadian Minister of Finance. The English industn jr 
themselves had grown up under a strong protecfl q; 
system ; and, when an elaborate report by t j-; 
English Board of Trade, in the main, confirmed Gal 
statements, it became reconciled to the change of tai 
policy found necessary by the Canadian Governma 
As the political constitution of these colonies stoo 
there was, indeed, nothing else to be done. Thi 
we see, even at this early date, the weak and deploni 
position to which the Mother Country had brought h \ 
self in her relations to these independent colonies. 

On the other side, the raising of the Canadian di< 
on manufactured and partly manufactured articles, * 
the introduction of ai valorem duties on colonial j 
— aimed directly against the United States and 
trade with Western Canada — naturally aroused liv 
opposition in the States. Their imports into Canada i 
steadily, while they were hindered by the Treaty 
taking retaliatory measures. Under these cin 
stances, there could be no more talk of reciprocity, i 
as Canada, quite naturally, would not agree to 
free entry to manufactures as well, and to enter into^ 
complete commercial union with the United States,! 
treaty was denounced by the latter in 1865 ^nd wasi 
renewed. Such a course was, moreover, no long 
possible, according to the terms of the English 
mercial treaties of 1862 and 1865, with Belgium and! 
Zollverein. 

The increase that had taken place in the duties i 
1858 and 1859 had had the secondary effect of stimtt 
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ing industrial expansion in Canada, and this had been 
isiderably strengthened by the effects of the Civil 
ar of 1861-1865 on the industry of the United States. 
hen, then, in 1867, ^he Dominion of Canada was 
•med out of the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, New 
unswick, and Nova Scotia, with a common tariff, it 
s natural that this tariff should be an amalgamation, 
. an average, of the former different provincial tariffs. 
le formation of this common tariff was much facili- 
ed by the fact, already mentioned, that reciprocal 
ee Trade still existed in regard to raw materials and 
5 necessaries of life; that is, in regard to the great 
Lss of the natural products of the various provinces, 
[ually favourable treatment was granted by the 
>niinion, in the law of 1868, to the other North Ameri- 
1 colonies, which still remained outside of it, in order 
pave the way for their future adhesion. 
But the two colonies then added to Quebec and On- 
io, namely New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, had had 
v^er duties — indeed, purely revenue duties — and it was 
*ough them that the agricultural interest once more 
ined ascendency. Thus, in the new Federal Tariff, 
5 previous Canadian duties of 20 per cent, ad valorem 

all non-enumerated goods (especially wholly manu- 
itured articles) were reduced to 15 per cent.^ 
P"rom 1867 to, 1873, a period of business pros- 
rity set in in Canada, shown also in the flourish- 
g- state of the Government finances; in 1870 

1871 there was a surplus of nearly 4 million 
liars; in 1871 to 1872, of 3 million dollars.^ But 

See the Tariff in the Parliamentary Paper of 1881, No. 333, Part II. Rates 
►uty (Foreign and Colonial) on British Manufactures or Produce, 
lee the Parliamentary Paper, Canada [C— 2305] : Despatch from the 
jmor-General of Canada respecting the new customs tariffs, 1879, p. 3. 
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in 1873, a severe depression began both in the ii 
trial and in the financial sphere. The crisis 
occurred in the United States spread to Canada. Agi 
culture and the timber industries suffered severely und 
the high tariff rates, which the United States enfoia 
against them after the war and the denouncing of 
Commercial Treaty; and the young manufacturing 
dustry demanded protection against the *slai 
system ' employed by the * Rings ' of American 
facturers, whereby they undersold and speedily bi 
to a standstill every undertaking similar to their 
that grew up in Canada.^ On the other hand, there 
a growing desire in Canada, consequent on the great il 
crease in population, for the creation of an im 
national industry ; and the example of the stringent 
tective policy adopted in the neighbouring Union 
the war, influenced her strongly in this direction. 
There was, besides, the bad condition of the 
ances. In spite of a slight raising of the duties 
17J per cent, after 1873, this became daily more serii 
the revenue from indirect taxation, in consequence 
the general economic depression, decreased consii 
ably, while the expenditure for interest and repa] 
of the public debt had been largely increased by 
building of the great Canadian Pacific Railway. 
from 1 875- 1 876 onwards, there were regular d( 
which could only be met by raising the duties, ui 
the whole system of taxation were to be ch; 
course for which neither the Government nor the 
showed any inclination. But, while the Liberal 
that had been in power since 1873 wished, in inci 
the duties, to confine themselves simply to co^ 
these deficits, the Conservative Party, which had 

* See ibid., p. 4, and Marquis of Lome, in Imperial Federation^ 1885, p^ S**' 
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►ted by them in 1873, led by Sir John Macdonald, 
founder of the Canadian Federation, now came for- 
rd with the explicitly protective programme of a 
ational commercial policy.' The election of 1878 
ned on the question of * Revenue Duties ' or * Pro- 
tive Duties,' which was hotly discussed over the 
ole country; and there was no lack of appeal to the 
fuments of Mill on the one hand, and Bastiat on the 
ler. The struggle ended with the complete rout of 
5 comparatively free trade Liberal Reform Party, 
1 a brilliant and unexpected victory for the protec- 
nist Conservative party. 

The new Government, thereupon, immediately began 
1879 to remodel the tariff on frankly protective lines. 
e duties on manufactures were raised from an aver- 
i of 17J per cent, to an average of 30 per cent., and 
ny formerly free articles were now subjected to 
ties. The non-enumerated articles were henceforth 
pay 20 per cent., but the list of the enumerated 
icles was very greatly increased, while that of duty 
e articles was considerably diminished.^ In many 
;es, particularly manufactures, the former double 
ties customary in the United States, i.e. ad 
lorem and specific duties side by side, were intro- 
ced. These had been already in force in New Bruns- 
sk with regard to sugar, even before the federation. 
kus, according to the new tariff, various yarns paid 
per cent, to 25 per cent, ad valorem, and, in addition, 
Ston and woollen yarns paid specific duties per lb. 
irious textiles paid 30 per cent. ; iron, 8s. 4d. per ton, 
i iron manufactures up to 35 per cent. ; earthenware, 
iss, and leather manufactures from 15 per cent, to 
per cent. 

'See the Tariff in the Parliamentary Paper, Canada [C— -2369], 1879. 
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Chief among the formerly free, biit now 
articles were: — coal (50 cents per ton), cattle, 
corn, flour, fruits and vegetables, salt, hops, 
timber, etc. ; in short, the greater number of prodi 
of home agriculture, forestry, and mining (ue 
indigenous production), as well as of those grown in 
United States. It had, however, been provided by 
new tariff law that these, by the simple decree of 
Governor, could, at any moment, be declared duty 
as regards the United States, so soon as the 
should grant reciprocity and allow, the same articles 
enter free of duty from Canada. Moreover, salt fi 
the United Kingdom, as well as from the other Bri 
possessions, was allowed to come in free as comj 
with a former duty of 8 and 12 cents per hundred 
A further important privilege was also granted to tl^^ 
United Kingdom. In determining the value of 
goods subject to ad valorem duties, the cost of 
port to the port of shipment, and the shipping char| 
were to be added to the actual selling or market price ii 
the exporting country — except in the case of goods fi 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is a point worth em] 
sising that the British Crown raised no objection 
these provisions, but accepted them without demi 
although they embodied the principle of differenti 
treatment. 

Apart from this open and direct favouring of 
mother country, the new tariff was, on the assui 
of the Finance Minister, Tilly, arranged in si 
a way as to give actual privileges to the United Kii 
dom and to the other Colonies, as against the Unit 
States. The aim of the tariff was expressly stated 
be : — to cause a decrease in the imports from the Unitei^ 
States and to establish active trade relations with the 
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l^t Indies : to increase in many of its branches — at 
p^ rate not to decrease — trade with the mother coun- 
jr: but all this only so far as it did not interfere with 
15 main object — the creation of an extensive and diver- 
fed home industry. The Minister of Finance sought 

prove, in a separate memorandum, that the most 
portant of the increased duties affected primarily the 
lited States and much less, if at all, the mother 
ititry.i 

't is, besides, noteworthy that, in the case of all 
tiable goods which enjoyed a drawback or export 
'Xxiium in the country of export, the amount of this 
Lii(^back was to be included in the value which paid 
ty : i.e. added to the declared value. Thus the price 

^which duty was to be paid was not the price at which 
s goods were sold in foreign countries, but the market 
ce at which they were sold, without drawback or 
Unty, for home consumption in the country where they 
re produced. This provision was specially aimed 

sugar and the export bounties given by various 
ites. As, however, England had neither sugar 
ties nor bounties, the duty (25 per cent, to 30 per 
:it. ad valorem) on British refined sugar was sub- 
tutially less than that on sugar from the United 
Wes, which gave a drawback on the average of 2J 
Its per lb. 

In this way, Canada introduced a system of Protec- 
n, in place of the former revenue duties, which had 
\y incidentally and partially had a protective effect. 
the following years this system was rapidly extended. 
ircely a year passed without further changes, mostly 
reases in the existing duties, or additions to the num- 

of dutiable articles. By 1884, between 600 and 700 

^See the Parliamentary Paper, Canada [C— 2305], 1879, P- 19. etc 
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articles were specially enumerated in the Ca 
tariff : in 1885 about a hundred more were added.\ 

But it soon became evident that the object aimed J 
of hitting the United States more severely than 1 
Mother Country by those protective duties, 
not been attained. Till the year 1885, the 
port of duty free goods from Great Britain incn 
and that of dutiable goods decreased; at the 
time the dutiable goods from the United Sta 
increased 20 per cent., while those free of 
on the other hand, decreased by almost the 
amount. The natural conclusion from this is 
British imports into Canada were more obstructed I 
the duties than those of the United States. Such at 
elusion would, however, need some further cor 
tion, as this phenomenon might also have been br 
about by other forces than simply the Canadian du 

To enter in detail into these further increases in ( 
duties, is not possible here, nor do I intend to 
But one other important change made in 1887 mtt 
be more clearly stated, and, here again, I have 
able to obtain interesting official data.^ These 
with the very considerable raising of the duties on in 
After the previous * national economic policy ' had giv 
rise to numerous smaller industries, and, in particU 
to a national cotton and woollen industry, the 
thing was to call into existence, by means of a con 
tent protective policy, a national iron industry. It ^ 
not, according to the Budget speech of the 
Finance Minister, Sir Charles Tupper, a depr 
which had led to an extension of the protective sys 

^ See Bastable, p. i lo. 
2 See the Blue Book, Canada^ * Correspondence respecting the Ctoadil 
Tariff' [C— 5179], 1887. 
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^ the contrary, according to him, trade and indus- 
' were then in an exceedingly flourishing condition, 
fe.nks to the national economic policy, which had 
ained the greatest success in the most various fields. 
2i had, however, to admit, that, in the case of this arti- 
ially encouraged cotton and woollen industry, there 
d already been, to some extent, a serious over- 
oduction, and that, in consequence, the Government 
us under the necessity of creating new markets, by 
tending and developing foreign trade.^ 
Further, he continued, it was appropriate to extend 
is successful policy to a sphere which had hitherto 
«n quite neglected, and which was more important 
an all the others, namely, that of Iron — a sphere in 
bich Canada, in virtue of her natural resources, was in 

position to establish a great national industry, 
ccording to him, Canada possessed in a high degree 
« natural conditions for such an industry — ores, coal, 
id other heating materials. In Ontario and Quebec, 

particular, she had an abundant supply of wood for 
larcoal smelting. And all these were in close proxi- 
ity to each other and connected by waterways with 
le centres of industry and trade. Finally, there was 
luch superfluous labour power waiting employment. 
1 the consumption of iron per head, Canada stood 
drd among all countries, immediately after Great 
ritain and the United States. The other industrial 
mntries had, he said — some of them under much less 
vourable natural conditions — developed a great iron 
dustry by means of a systematic protective policy, 
e last and most splendid instance being Canada's 
ighbour, the United States. Its example, which 

Unfortunately only the summary of this Budget speech is contained in 
Blue Book mentioned. 
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had in general served as model for the 
dian protective policy, was, therefore, partici 
valuable in this special question of iron duties. F( 
he continued, owing to the influence which the 
wages of labour in the United States exerted over wi 
in Canada, the growth of a home iron industry, in s] 
of these natural resources, was possible only under 
protection of duties which approximated, at least, 
those of the United States. 

The raised duties proposed by the Government (U 
not come up to those existing in the United States 
They amounted to $4 for pig iron (as against tto 
previous duty of $2 in Canada and $6 in the Unitel 
States) ; and this proportion, namely two-thirds of the 
American duties, was used as the standard for 
other branches of the iron industry, so far as thef 
seemed likely to thrive in Canada. On the other handi 
in the case of sheet iron, hoop iron, and fine steel, the 
revenue duty of 12J per cent, was retained, as it was 
not expected that these would be manufactured in 
Canada for some considerable time. 

To encourage the development of a national iron 
industry, anthracite coal, which Canada did not herse! 
produce, was, from that time, to be admitted free. For 
a time, too, in the interest of the general industrial 
development of the country, railway rails were allowed 
free entry, although it was hoped, that, by the suc- 
cessful encouragement of a national iron industry, 
Canada would later be in a position to manufacture' 
these also. 

But this important raising of the iron duties, and the 
removal of the duty on anthracite coal, were only a part 
of the tariff reform of 1887 : a large number of less 
important rises and additions were made. The 
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I changes proposed by the Government num- 
;d again about 120, and most of these were 
pted. Among the raised duties were : — the duty on 
rs and cigarettes, and the duty on potatoes and 
^tables (about 20 per cent, to 25 per cent.). On 
other hand, the duty on watch components was 
iced from 20 per cent, to 10 per cent, in order to 
mrage the home manufacture of watch cases. Fur- 
, all cotton yarns, finer than number 40, for working 
n home fabrics, were admitted free : as also steel 
he value of 2 J cents per lb. and upwards, for the 
ufacture of skates, and steel for the making of files 
mported by file manufacturers for use in their 
)ries. 

^e see from these examples in what a detailed, com- 
i, and systematic way the protection of national 
istries was carried out. 

[le raising of the iron duties caused great excite- 
t, and called forth lively protests from the iron 
istry of the mother country. These protests were 
to the Colonial Office with a demand that it should 
-fere. To this demand the Colonial Office could 
of course, respond, owing to the constitution of 
Self-Governing Colonies. It contented itself with 
arding to the Canadian Government the protests 
memoranda of the various English Chambers of 
imerce. To this the Canadian Finance Minister 
i^ered in a Memorandum, ^ in which it was pointed 
that, in calculating the details of new iron duties, 
I was again a distinct preference in favour of the 
industry of the mother country as against that of 
LJnited States. In the Report, the interesting fact 
\ out, that British iron and steel goods had, to an 

i/^j^/.,p. 38. 
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increasing extent, been driven out of the Canadia 
market by foreign goods, principally, indeed, by til \li 
highly protected iron industry of the United States. 
1868, the Canadian import of iron goods, divided ifll* 
four classes, and embracing the higher kinds of iroi 
and steel manufactures employing skilled labour, 
amounted to 58 per cent, from Great Britain, and 
42 per cent, from the United States. In the ten years> 
however, from 1877 ^^ ^886 only 30 per cent, had 
from Great Britain, as against 70 per cent, from tte 
United States. 

In these circumstances, the diminution of this pf 
ponderantly foreign, not British, import, through the 
growth of a home Canadian iron industry, was repre- 
sented as altogether in the interests of the Empire. It 
was emphasised, that the new duties amounted to 
only two-thirds of the American ones, and that BritiA 
iron and steel goods, to the value of several million 
dollars yearly, would have, as before, entirely free 
admission. Of the dutiable iron goods imported during 
1886, 50 per cent, came from the United Kingdom, and 
50 per cent, from other countries : of the duty fttt 
goods, on the other hand, 86 per cent, came from the 
former and only 14 per cent, from the latter. Undef 
the new tariff, it was calculated that, supposing 
iron imports remained the same as in the former year, 
of those which paid a duty of 12J per cent, or less. Great 
Britain would send 93 per cent., the other countries! 
per cent. : of those which paid 12J to 25 per cent, 
Great Britain would send 62 per cent., other countries, 
38 per cent. : of those which paid over 25 per cent, the 
former would send only 43 per cent., the latter 57 pe^ 
cent. The highest of the new rates would, therefore, be 
imposed on those articles the great majority of which 
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5 imported from foreign countries, while most of the 
>ds imported from the United Kingdom would be 
y free as before, or burdened with low or moderate 
is. 

•*inally, the Minister called to mind that Canada had 
nt over $100,000,000 on the completion of the Cana- 
n Pacific Railway, which was of the highest service 
the interests of the Empire ; and that Canada hoped, 
increasing her industrial independence of foreign 
intries and by utilising her own economic forces, to 
iin to a flourishing condition and become a source 
power and greatness to the British Empire. 

The latest turn which the Canadian trade policy of 

)o and 1891 has taken, as against the United States 

the one hand, and the Mother Country on the other, 

1 be more appropriately discussed in the last chapter. 



AUSTRALASIA.! 

^11 the Self-Governing Colonies of Australasia, 
mely, the continent of Australia and the adjoining 
ands, i.e. New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
uth Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, and New 
aland — with the single exception up till quite lately 
New South Wales — have adopted a more or less 
ong protective policy. The colony which began first, 
d has gone furthest, is Victoria ; and in this it offers 

British Parliamentary Papers dealing with the genesis of Canadian trade 
icy give at least some kind of fragmentary information, which permits of 
ig put together into a tolerably complete picture ; but those which deal with 
other independent colonies give nothing but bare tariff outlines. More- 
r, as I could not collect the material on the spot, I have only been able to 
il myself of the meagre accounts given in previous literature on the subject. 
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an interesting contrast to its neighbour, New 
Wales, which alone, up till quite lately, remained Fi 
Trade. 

While Canada's trade policy, as we saw, was, fi 
the first, regulated by her relations with the neighl 
ing United States and by the trade policy of the 1j 
the Australasian colonies were able to frame theirs 
complete independence, according to their needs and 
they thought best : it is all the more significant, th( 
that their policy has become in principle so like that 
Canada. There was, moreover, at the start a fui 
difference. Canada, during the period of self-govei 
ment, had never had complete Free Trade : this was 
the case with the Australasian Colonies. In most 
them — with the exception of Western Australia, wh< 
there was a general ad valorem duty of 7 per cent., 
New Zealand, which had a few single specific duties be- 
sides — there were till 1860-1861 only revenue duties ob 
beer, spirits and sugar, all other goods being entirely 
free.^ It was at first, then, purely owing to revenue 
needs that a general change was madeinthefollowingtefl 
years; and that from 1870, we find everywhere ad valoifi^ 
duties of 5 per cent, to 10 per cent. Victoria, which had 
prided herself on her Free Trade in the first period of 
Responsible Government, changed her trade policy in 
1865, and raised a certain number of ad valorem duties 
of 5 per cent, and 10 per cent., while a fairly large num- 
ber of goods still remained duty free. New South 
Wales raised a general ad valorem duty of 5 per cent., as j 
did South Australia ; and Queensland, a similar one of ]i | 

^ For details, see the collection of the tariffs of the various colonies in 187$ 
and 1880; Parliamentary Paper, * Rates of Duty on British Manufectures (« 
Produce,' 1881, 333, II.; also Bastable, p. iii ; Farrer, Free Trade verm 
Fair Trade ^ p. 61. 
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r cent. ; while Western Australia retained the level of 
>er cent., and Tasmania introduced modified specific 
ties on most goods. Up till 1875 these general, and, 

part, revenue duties were increased in most of the 
onies : Victoria raised her ad valorem duties to 10 
r cent., in many cases to 20 per cent ; South Australia 
d Western Australia to 10 per cent.; Tasmania and 
jw Zealand raised their specific duties, the latter re- 
icing them in part by ad valorem duties of 10 per cent. 
1 the other hand, Queensland alone lowered her 
neral ad valorem duties from 7J per cent, to 5 per 
It., and New South Wales took off altogether her 
neral ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, and introduced 

place of it a few moderate specific duties.^ 
There is no doubt that all these duties were originally 
/enue duties; but, as they were for the most part 
ised on manufactured articles, they were bound 
adually, as in the case of Canada, to have the 
:ondary effect of protective duties, so soon as the 
wer grade industries, that required no skilled 
30ur, began to develop. Thus, what was at first 
unintentional secondary effect, soon became a 
cx)ndary object, and finally, here too, the chief 
m of the tariff policy. 

This transition from revenue duties to a frankly pro- 
:tive policy took place first in Victoria in 1877. The 
riff of January i8th, 1878, was openly protective, 
'here specific duties — some of them fairly large — were 
t levied (for example, on boots and shoes), ad valorem 

The tariff of Victoria, New South Wales, New Zealand, and Tasmania is 
inguished from the other Australasian tariffs, and from that of Canada, in 
those articles not expressely enumerated and indicated in it as dutiable 
free, while, in the case of the other countries mentioned, all non- 
nerated articles pay a definite rate or general admission duty. 
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duties of 20 per cent, were imposed on most mam 
tured articles.* In addition, there was a compli 
svstem of drawbacks. In 1880, we find increased 
The various yams (cotton, wool, linen, flax, and 
were raised from 4s. 6d. per cwt. — the duty of 1871 
to IIS. 3d.: while linen and cotton piece goods 
free as before, silk piece goods paid 10 per 
and woollen piece goods were partially free, 
paying, however, 15 per cent., as against 10 per 
in 1878; further, most of the ai valorem duties of 
per cent, were raised to 25 per cent., and those of 
per cent, to 15 per cent, or 20 per cent. 

In the other colonies, too, we find further rises 
1880. In Western Australia, the * general entrance 
became 12 per cent, ai valorem; in New 2^and, 
per cent., in addition to raised specific duties. In Ti 
mania, ad valorem duties of 10 per cent, and I2jpfl 
cent, took the place of various specific duties. Sou4 
Australia made only a few rises and several reductioa^ 
while Queensland retained her low rates of 5 per cent 
all over. 

The ten years between 1880 and 1890 brought furthS 
increases, the details of which cannot be entered 
here.2 In Queensland, even, the general impost 
raised, in 1875, from 5 per cent, to 7J per cent., 
again, in 1880, to 15 per cent., on all non-enumerated 
goods. In 1885, South Australia changed her tari 
after the model of New Zealand, and, in 1887, after 4e 
model of the protective tariff of Victoria. It now has, 
besides specific duties, numerous ad valorem duties of 

1 See the tariff in the Parliamentary Paper of 1879 [C. — 2335]. 

2 See the most recent collection of colonial tariffs in the Parliamentary Papff. 
Colonies, General [C— 6402], 1891. See also the latest alterations in the 
Board of Trade Journal of 1891-1892. 
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» 20, and 25 per cent. : so also has Western Australia. 

xe tariff of New Zealand, since 1888, and that of 

usmania, since 1889, have ai valorem duties of 

per cent. : so also has Western Australia. The tariff 

Victoria, too, during this period (by the end of 

89) has been raised : under the present tariff, 

>ollen goods and manufactures pay 25 per cent, and 

per cent, ad valorem: there are besides numerous 

valorem duties on manufactures of 25 per cent, and 

'^n of 30 and 35 per cent. 

But, in Victoria, there are a great many, and these 
my important, articles of import, which come in entirely 
^e : for example, a great number of metals and metal 
>ods, all yarns, and, generally speaking, all non- 
Liimerated goods. In this, as was said, the tariffs of 
ictoria. New South Wales, Tasmania, and New 
^land, differ in principle from those of Western Aus- 
alia. South Australia, and Queensland, which impose ad 
tlorem duties of 12J per cent., 10 per cent., and 15 per 
nt. respectively, on all non-enumerated goods.^ Still, 
is is, of course, only a purely formal distinction, for 
''erything depends on how many and what articles are 
numerated, both in the list of dutiable and in that of 
ce goods — and the free list is fairly large in these 
tter colonies. In New Zealand, the Commissioner 
r Customs is expressly empowered to admit free, at 
IS own discretion, any manufactured articles and raw 
laterials adapted solely for the making up of goods 
I the colonies. Generally speaking, it is characteristic 
F colonial Protection, in Australia, as in Canada — in 
litation again of the United States — that a great many 
anufactures which serve as raw material for new 

See Rawson, whose entire classification bf tariffs is based on these ex- 
lal distinctions. 

R 
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branches of manufacture — particularly machinery- 
enter free of duty.^ 

In Queensland, there are export duties on cedar wood 
of 2S. per hundred feet; in Victoria, £2^ per ton 
scrap iron ; and in Western Australia, 5s. per ton 01 
sandal wood, £2 per ton on mother-of-pearl, and iji 
per ton on guano (as royalty). 

To fill up these barren outlines of tariff history, and 
to show the reasons of the alterations which took places 
I have, unfortunately, been unable to avail myself ot 
any other sources of information than Sir Charki 
Dilke's Problems of Greater Britain.^ 

According to Dilke, the Australian colonies adoptrf 
their protective policy after mature consideration, and 
in the deliberate conviction that it was, on the whoki 
conducive to the prosperity of each new country, ia 
spite of the loss incurred, in individual cases, by the 
rise of prices, i.e. by the greater expenditure to the cob- 
sumer. Its object was to create a home industry, and, 
in particular, to maintain and, where possible, to raise 
the high rate of wages prevailing in the colonies as 
compared with European countries, as had been done 
in the United States, i.e. Protection against the chea| 
labour of Europe. That the desire for the growdio 
home industries should gain ground in these colonies 
is only a common and natural phenomenon, and it was 
strengthened and encouraged by the political attitud 
which the mother country had for a long time adopts 
towards them. 

This protective conviction is strongest in Victoria- 

^See Rawson, I., 16. 

2 See, in particular, Part VI., Chap. III., of the popular edition, p. 547»'*^' 
also under headings of the separate colonies. 
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> much so that the few in that colony who take the 
ree Trade side use arguments of the most purely 
rotectionist type. And yet these Victorian protec- 
onists have found the same practical difficulties in 
leir way as have the protectionists of France : the 
Lanufactured article of one trade is the raw material of 
nether; the protection given to the former is, there- 
>re, prejudicial to the latter. Foreign stufiFs are 
nported on a large scale and made into clothing in 
'"ictoria; the duty on woollen goods not having 
een sufficient to promote a rapid growth of the 
"oollen industry, but the duty upon clothing being 
ufficient to protect the local clothing manufactories, 
consequently, the recent increase of the duties 
pon woollen goods called forth the liveliest protest 
n the part of the clothing trade. We see that 
Iready, with the stronger growth of Protection, the 
ame circumstances have developed as in European 
ountries. 

Indeed, we find, even in Victoria, an agrarian pro- 
Bctive party which, in 1889, demanded the raising of 
he stock tax and of the duty on oats and barley. 

The Gillies-Deakin Cabinet opposed these demands, 
>ut on political grounds, namely, the new obstacles 
vhich would be laid in the way of the proposed 
>olitical federation of the Australian colonies. Now, 
he Government of Victoria is an enthusiastic advocate 
>f the idea of federation, and consequently came 
orward on its behalf against the raising of duties 
^hich would hit New South Wales very heavily : 
landing out, indeed, for inter-colonial Free Trade 
•^ith protective duties against other countries — i.e. for 
gradual abolition of protective duties against the other 
Australian colonies. Thus the election of 1889 was 
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fought chiefly over the question, ' Australian or Vic- 
torian Protection,' and it ended in a signal victory for 
the Government. These rises, accordingly, were not 
carried out ; but, instead of them, a number of very 
considerable increases were made in the duties protec- 
tive of industry; without, in the first instance, setting 
aside the protective duties against the other colonies, 
which would have to come by way of reciprocity. 

We shall return to this question. It may be men- 
tioned in passing, however, that Victoria's advocacy of 
inter-colonial Free Trade has laid her open to the 
suspicion, on the part of the other colonies, of being 
influenced less by the ideal motive of federation than 
by the purely selfish consideration that her industries, 
which first grew up owing to protective duties, now 
have a great interest in finding a free market in the 
other colonies — ^just as England, when she went over 
to Free Trade, was greatly interested in converting 
other countries to the same, but for her own sake, not 
for theirs.^ 

While Victoria's principal aim in building up her 
protective policy was the fostering of a home industry 
against the industrial states in other parts of the world 
(particularly against the industries of the mother coun- 
try), and the protection of * national labour ' against the 
cheap labour of Europe, the object of the protective 
movement in South Australia seems to have been 
primarily Protection or * Retaliation ' against Victoria 
herself. The Victorian tariff affected not only Euro- 
pean goods, but also the products of the neighbouring 
colonies; and her protected industries have proved more 
dangerous to the industrial beginnings of the other 
colonies than have those of foreign countries. Through 

^SeeDilke, p. 138. 
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5r protective policy, Victoria has arrived at this posi- 
on: — ^that she can meet not only her own demand in 
le commoner and coarser fabrics, but can export the 
ime to the other Australian colonies, while she herself 
as burdened their chief articles of export with consider- 
3le duties. 

In strong contrast to this, New South Wales has given 
p her general ad valorem duties,^ and, until lately, 
Tiployed a system of low specific duties which may be 
escribed, in a general way, as Free Trade on the 
lodel of the mother country, although, in reality, a 
5w of her duties were protective in their effects. In 
391, however, the protective party won the general 
lection, or, to put it more accurately, neither the Pro- 
Jctionist nor the Free Trade party had an absolute 
lajority : the decision rested with the Labour party. 
Consequently, in the spring of 1892, a change was 
lade to a protective policy. The causes which led to 
lis were primarily financial difficulties. There was a 
leficit in the State finances, which, in face of the decided 
iislike of the people to direct taxation, could only be 
let by raising the duties : further, there was the growth 
•f urban population, and the increasing difficulty of 
Procuring employment : and, lastly, the competition, 
n the markets of New South Wales, between the Vic- 
orian industries that had grown up under Protection 
nd her own industries that had risen without it owing 
> the natural resources of the country. Here, too, 
as manifest the attempt, universal in Australia, to 
Maintain a high rate of wages, and the fear that, with- 
ut Protection, the standard of the Australian workers 
light be pressed down to the European level. The 
^otective party in New South Wales pointed to the 

^Dilke, p. 167. 
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dependence of the Colony, in regard to the necessary 
means of subsistence, on the farmers of other colonics, 
in spite of the large amount of unemployed labour it 
home and the abundance of productive arable land. Ofl 
the other hand, the raising of wool employed but little 
labour. As the wool-producing squatters and im- 
porters were, naturally, disciples of the current 
Free Trade policy, the protective movement showed 
itself first in the manufacturing and artisan classes: it 
spread subsequently to other classes in the country, 
and, particularly, round the stretch bordering on the 
River Murray, or * Riverina,' the boundary betweea 
the two States, where retaliation duties were demanded 
against Victoria. The example of the latter, as well 
as the evidence of its economic development under its 
protective system — especially the surpluses in its 
government revenues — was the chief factor in spreading 
the conviction, even in New South Wales, that the same 
trade policy would contribute to the development of its 
natural resources, and to the profitable employment of 
its. population. 

New^ Zealand, too, was not converted to an explicit 
protective system till later, when, through the protection 
given by the duties intended for revenue, industries had 
been called into existence which would not, according to 
the general conviction, otherwise have arisen, and which 
were now of advantage to the colony. In Dilke*s 
opinion, these industries, like those of Victoria, are 
no longer in need of any Protection : on the contrary, 
they are in a position to sell at lower prices (taking 
freight into consideration) than the competing Euro 
pean industries. But this is as little admitted by the 
interested parties here as it is in Victoria, and there is a 
strong tendency to further raise the tariff rates. 
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The best proof of the growth of the protective 
:>vement in Australasia is the circumstance that 
aeensland, too, has gone over to a protective policy, at 
St moderate, afterwards more decided ; although here, 
3k), agriculture still predominates, and the production 

wool (besides gold mining, sugar planting, and stock 
ising) is the chief industry of the country. Here, as 

Victoria, according to Dilke, both political parties 
c protective for the same reason as finally led to the 
inversion of New South Wales ; namely, the idea that 
« magnificent territories of Australia, teeming with 
L€ elements of every kind of wealth, were * intended by 
iture for other purposes than a sheep-walk, like an 
siatic steppe.' 

As we have seen, this endeavour after a more thorough 
Bvelopment of the natural resources of the country, by 
leans of a national economic policy, has not taken one 
Dmmon form, embracing the various Australian 
Dlonies : it has come about by the separate action of 
le individual colonies, sometimes directed, not only 
gainst countries outside, but also against each other, 
D the detriment of their own interests. Thus, between 
hese very colonies which had, politically, the 
ame origin and which are, economically and nation- 
31y, one, there arose a tariff war to which, in more 
han one instance, the present height of the duties 
i^ust be to some extent ascribed. This raises the 
luestion how such a state of affairs has come about : 
ind why, from the very beginning, the Australasian, 
ike the British North American colonies, did not grant 
-o each other reciprocal tariff preferences, which might 
^ave led in time to political federation and a common 
^riff. 
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The answer to this question is to be found in tSef 
interesting material presented by the English ParBa* 
mentary papers. These papers are, at the same time/ 
very characteristic of the trade policy pursued by 
mother country towards the colonies at the time whci 
Cobdenism was at its height.^ 

The Australian colonies, indeed, both wished and trie! 
to follow the example of the North American colonicsj 
But the difficulties which the British Government 
in their way defeated the attempt ; and, in the mi 
time, the isolated course taken by the trade policy 
the individual colonies has created an economic coi 
of interests which makes a difficult task to-day of i«rM' 
would have been very easy twenty-five years ago. 

While the charters of the North American provinces, 
at the time they received Responsible Government, o^j 
pressly allowed the granting of reciprocal tariff prefer* 
ences, those of the Australian colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland contained an explidt 
prohibition against imposing differential duties of any 
sort. At the end of 1866, the Executive Council of New 
South Wales recommended that the Imperial Parlia* 
ment should be invited to pass a measure for repealing 
the provision in question, and allowing tariff prefer- 
ences, or mutual Free Trade, between the different 
Australian colonies. The request was not answered 
till 1868, when it was decidedly refused. But the 
approval of the mother country was held out in the 
event of the colonies uniting in a formal Customs 
Union. 

New South Wales had wished for this change, among 

^ See Parliamentary Paper, Correspondence with the Australian Colonies M 
reference to Proposals for Inter- Colonial Tariff Arrangements^ 1872 [C— S761» 
Further Correspondence y etc., 1873 [C — 703]. 
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"i.er grounds, on account of its trade with Victoria : 
cJ, more especially, in the interests of the vine and 
>acco growers of Albury, who, divided from Victoria 
ly by the Murray River, had their best market in that 
lony. It had, in the meantime, hit upon another 
athod of, partially at least, attaining that object by 
ncluding, in 1867, ^^ agreement with Victoria con- 
ming border duties. Under this agreement, all goods 
tering either colony across the boundary, the River 
iirray, were to pay no import duties, and the balance 
tiich, otherwise, would have been due to New South 
^ales, if duties had been collected at the existing rates, 
SIS compounded for by Victoria by an annual sum of 
€0,000. 

This agreement remained in force for five years, 
egotiations for its renewal broke down owing to the 
ising of the claim on the part of New South Wales to 
100,000. Victoria would not give more than 
'60,000, and asked for a mutual determination of the 
rtual surplus by customs officials on both sides. 

this. New South Wales would not agree. This 
•rangement had been approved by the Government of 
le mother country. 

The desire for the removal of these inter-colonial 
uties, not only between Victoria and New South 
V^ales, but between these two ^nd all the other colonies, 
e. for inter-colonial Free Trade, became more pro- 
ounced in the second half of the sixties, after general 
i valorem duties had been everywhere introduced. In 
line, 1870, on the initiative of the Tasmanian Govern- 
lent, a Conference of delegates from Tasmania, New 
outh Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, met 

1 Melbourne to discuss the establishment of a 
ustoms Union for the Australasian colonies. All 
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the delegates were favourably disposed to such a 
but the agreement as to a common tariff fell thn 
owing to the opposition between New South Wales 
Victoria. The former * stipulated for Free Trade 
ciples, while the latter declined to relinquish her exii 
tariff,' which was in many respects already of *a 
cidedly protective character,' and which she wished 
see adopted as the common tariff. On the failure 
this plan, the delegates unanimously adopted a R 
tion asserting the rights of the Australian colonies 

* enter into arrangements with each other for the 
rocal admission of their respective products and mani 
factures duty free on such terms as may be muti 
agreed upon,' and requiring the repeal of the 
provisions which forbade differential duties. 
Resolution was also adhered to by the colonies 
represented' at the Conference, New Zealand 
Queensland ; and, in conformity with it, measures uni 
the name of * The Inter-colonial Free Trade Act,* of 

* The Colonial Reciprocity Bill,' were brought in anl 
adopted by most of the colonies, only waiting on 
assent of the Queen. 

This assent did not, and could not, follow, as these 
measures came into collision with the constitution ; and, 
on July 13th, 1871, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Lord Kimberley, sent a Circular Letter to- 
the Governors in which he indicated that it was quitft 
impossible to grant the wishes of the colonies. In his 
opinion — a very questionable opinion, as we have see* 
— Article VII. of the Commercial Treaty with the Zolt 
verein would not stand in the way of reciprocal tarif 
preferences between the British colonies; such prefer- 
ences were, however, inconsistent with the principles of 
Free Trade and therefore inexpedient, although the 
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fcish Government was always ready to welcome a 
stoms Union of the Australasian colonies. 
*ollowing on this Circular Letter, a second colonial 
^ference took place at Melbourne in September, 1871, 
Gilded by delegates from New South Wales, Tas- 
fiia, South Australia, Queensland, and Victoria, at 
ich the following motions were unanimously carried : 
"^hat the Australian Colonies claim the right to con- 
3e Reciprocal Treaties regarding the import of their 
pective products and manufactures : 
I^hat no further commercial treaty shall be concluded 

the Imperial Government with any foreign country 
Ich infringes this right in any way. 
That any interference of the Imperial Government in 
«r-Colonial trade policy shall finally and entirely 
.se, and that all Imperial Legislative enactments, 
liting the exercise of this right, shall be done away 
:h. 

\ further memorandum which gave expression, in its 
rd clause, to the wish that the connection between the 
onies and the mother country should long continue, 
s not adopted by the delegates of Victoria on account 
this clause. ( ! ) 

In reply to the Circular Letter of the Secretary of 
ate, detailed memoranda were issued by the Ministers 

the various colgnies. Of these the most elaborate 
d important is that of the Colonial Treasurer of 
;w Zealand, Mr. Julius Vogel. He emphasises that 
lat the Australasian Colonies were demanding had 
en granted to the North American Colonies from the 
ry first, and had there led to the tariff union which 
3 English Government wished to see in Australasia. 

the Australasian Colonies, on the other hand, the 
sence of such reciprocal arrangements had brought 
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about the existing circumstances of mutual tariff iB'^ 
which had destroyed the prospect of a Customs Unio^^s 
It had, he said, aggravated and strengthened the 
tective tendency, inasmuch as it was partly the effect 
the protective tariffs of some of the colonies which 
forced others to change their original Free Trade 
into one of Protection. 

The Memorandum states, moreover, that the 
tical result to the mother country, as to foreign 
tries, is the same whether Free Trade is establ 
between the individual colonies by a Customs Ui 
or by reciprocity treaties ; it mentions further the 
of a tariff union embracing the whole Empire, 
internal Free Trade, and emphasises the fact that 
treaty with the German Zollverein would equally 
in the way of this. 

The Colonial Treasurer admits that much may 
said against the discretion allowed the Colonies as 
fixing their own tariffs in the original Constiti 
granted them. But seeing that England had alb 
this, she must, to be logical, go further, and gral 
them complete freedom of trade policy towards oth 
countries, and liberty to conclude reciprocity 
commercial treaties. If she would not do this, if 
persisted in regulating the treaty relations of the in4 
pendent colonies towards other countries and anw 
themselves, she must grant them a corresponding 
stitutional voice in matters affecting the Empire, i^ 
she must apply, in some shape, to the Empire 
Federation which, as between the Colonies themsel 
she constantly recommended. 

The other Ministers expressed themselves to the 
effect, though with less emphasis : even the GovernoU 
of the colonies, convinced Free Traders as they wcr^ 
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d it for the most part advisable that the Government 
the mother country should accede to these wishes 
the Australasian Colonies, * even at the cost of a bit 
economic theory.' 

T'his was not, however, done. In another Circular 
:ter of April 19th, 1872, Lord Kimberley again 
jsed the colonial demands, and gave in detail his 
sons for doing so. The idea of a Customs Union of 
whole Empire, he put aside as Utopian, and he tried 
make clear the difference in principle between a 
stems Union of the colonies and the conclusion of 
iprocity agreements between them. The mother 
mtry, indeed, could not hinder such a Union from 
opting a protective policy to outside countries, but 
ire was nothing in the Union itself, as there would 
in the reciprocity agreements, inconsistent with the 
.intenance of the existing rule against diflferential 
ties. 

The case of the North American colonies, he con- 
ued, could not be quoted as a complete precedent ; and 
tried to explain this from their peculiar circum- 
nces, namely, the political federation that was then 
prospect — as if the same object were not desired by 
istralia, and could not be attained in the same way. 
He laid great stress on the fact, that to grant the 
shes of the colonies might tend materially to affect 
e relations between them and the mother country. 
The wiseacre conclusion was, that all these compli- 
tions would be avoided if the colonies would adopt 
e Free Trade policy of the mother country. 
To the often-repeated retort of the Colonies, that the 
•fusal of their claims would be more likely to injure 
le relations between them and the mother country 
lan would diflferential duties, no answer was given. 
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The attitude of the British Government, and 
Circular Letters of the British Secretary of State, 
quite clearly the want of system in the English col 
policy and its utter lack of understanding, at the 
when Manchesterism flourished. The freedom 
viously granted to the North American coloi 
before Manchesterism dominated British trade 
was now looked upon as a false step, and 
denied to the Australasian Colonies in similar di 
stances, for no better reason than the stifFest doctrii 
anism. The Government made no use of the arguiMlJ|l 
which would have been of real importance, namely, 
such reciprocal tariff preferences were inconsistent 
the clauses of the commercial treaty with the 
Zollverein : it preferred, in an absurd way, to 
its stand on the prohibition of differential duties, 
a matter of Free Trade principle, and on the pi 
formal distinction between a Customs Union of 
Colonies and mutual tariff preferences. 

In face of such barren doctrinarianism, one is altnoi 
driven to assume that the Government thus strongl|( 
advised a Customs Union, not because it wished it, 
because it recognised that this was a form of unid 
which the Colonies at the time would not accept, 



CAPE COLONY. 

Cape Colony also has considerably raised its duties i 
the period under consideration, and at the present dlK 
has revenue duties which, if not explicitly protective, 
yet high enough to be partially so. As was mentioned 
Responsible Government was granted to this Colony 
in 1872, and the previous general ad valorem duty of 7 
per cent, was first raised to 10 per cent., then, in lih 
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1 1 J- per cent., and, as regards many articles, to 15 
r cent. This last duty was, however, soon reduced 
ain to 12 per cent., and in some cases even to 10 per 
It, In the latest tariff, that of 1889, a number of 
umerated a;rticles pay specific duties, but all non- 
umerated pay 12 per cent, ai valorem ?^ 
Since July ist, 1889, Cape Colony has been united 
th theOrange Free State by aTariff Union which gave 
:ernal Free Trade, and adopted the duties of the Cape 
siinst outside countries. According to the resolutions 

the Conference of 1888, Natal was also to adhere, 
t: refused on the ground that it was unwilling to 
Erept the high duties of the Cape. The law which 
fcablished this tariff union was approved by the British 
^vernment, but was not at first promulgated on 
count of differences of opinion between the Foreign 
i<J the Colonial Office, as to whether this step were com- 
.tible with England's Most Favoured Nation Treaties, 
be Foreign Office and the Board of Trade finally 
lopted the reading of the Colonial Office, that such a 
riff union between two neighbouring States was not 
consistent with the principle of these treaties; that 
land and sea boundaries were to be distinguished in 
lis respect; and that, in regard to the former, special 
rivileges could be conceded in accordance with the 
Lready mentioned * limitrophe principle,* without com- 
ig under the Most Favoured Nation Clause — certainly 

very disputable interpretation, and one which had 
ever before been advocated in similar cases by the 
tritish Government.2 No protest is, however, known 
3 have been raised against it by other States which 
lave Most Favoured Nation Treaties with England. 

*See Return of Colonial Tariffs^ 1891 [C. 6402], p. 22. 
'See Dilke, ibid,^ p. 297. 
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B. India and the Crown Colonies. 

India is the only British Colony of any great impoA 
ance in which the mother country has applied, 
carried out, her own trade policy. But this was 
done by any means altogether smoothly and 
out friction ; neither was it from pure doctrinaire 
theoretic considerations; nor even in the interests 
India, but rather in those of home industry. It 
* King Cotton ' — the industry of Lancashirerrl 
interests have been most to the front. 

The point of most importance in the alteration of 
Indian tariff on the English model, was the 
abolition of cotton duties in India. These were 6 
burdensome by the Lancashire cotton industry. Incofrj 
sequence of cheap labour, and cheap raw material, thcHi 
arose an important home cotton industry in In(S«t 
which, in the coarser yarns and fabrics, offefrf 
a very appreciable competition to English industry and 
seriously diminished English imports into India. R 
was said of the Conservative Party, that, in order to 
keep the votes of the North of England, it had 
itself to come forward in the interests of the Lancashift 
industry. 

From 187 1, when an ad valorem duty of 7J percent 
was levied on most goods imported, the duties wert 
continually curtailed, and, after the Customs Tariff Act 
of 1875, which limited the Indian tariff to 65 articles,* 
resolution of the English House of Commons, 01 
August 30th, 1877, declared that the cotton duties i« 
India, to the extent to which they existed, were, in thA 
nature, protective; they were therefore in contradiction 
with the sound principles of trade policy, and should 
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e abolished as soon as the condition of Indian finances 
crmitted. 

In obedience to this demand of Parliament, and to 
bviously strong pressure on the part of the Secre- 
tly of State for India, the Governor-General, or Vice- 
>y of India, undertook, although the state of Indian 
iiance by no means warranted it, to reduce still further 
e number of articles taxed, bringing them down to 
• The abolitions affected chiefly railway materials, 
e duty introduced in 1875 on foreign raw cotton, and 
me of the duties on cotton manufactures, viz. : — the 
isting duty of 5 per cent, on all cotton fabrics made 
3ni yarn not finer than number 30, as well as from 
irn not finer than number 32 in the case of mule 
ist, and number 20 in tlmt of water twist. 
This partial abolition of the cotton duties was carried 
rough by the Govfernor-General, in opposition to the 
aijority of his Cabinet or Executive Council. It was 
>ne in virtue of his constitutional right to issue 
ecrees without the consent, and against the opinion of 
s Council, in events of great weight and import- 
ice where the good of the country was concerned. 
tie opposition of the majority of the Cabinet to the 
easure, was partly due to the unsatisfactory state of 
e finances at the moment ; partly to protective motives, 
► they were unwilling to withdraw the Protection 
therto granted to the young Indian cotton industry, 
hich was beginning to suffer from depression in con- 
quence of over production; and partly because they 
LW in it a measure dictated, not by the interests of 
idia, but by those of the English cotton industry, 
ven in the Council of India in London, by which the 
ecretary of State for India is assisted, and which is 
rfely deliberative in its function, opinion was so divided 

s 
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i 



that there were seven votes for, and seven against, 
step taken by the Viceroy. It was only the 
vote of the Secretary of State which decided the mat& 
in his favour.^ 

The direct protection of cotton goods and cotlfl 
yarns hitherto made for the most part in India hersd ^ 
was thereby removed : and this was done, not on th 
ground of theory, but solely in the interest of the moth i^\ 
country which was suffering heavily at the time fni 
industrial and commercial depression, and in ofX 
opposition to public feeling in India. So long, 
ever, as all the cotton duties were not takeii off, 
still remained a kind of indirect protection ; as, o^ 
to the duties which still remained on them, the 
cotton goods, up till now imported from the 
country, might be ousted by the coarser piece 
manufactured by India herself. Hence, jn _i882| 
remaining cotton duties on fine,„qpt.tpn.yi 
were removed. India's present tariff is the same 
that of the mother country, i.e. purely Free Trade, 
simple revenue duties that do not have protection 
as a secondary effect. Only seven articles jire 
taxed : malt liquors, spirits, wine, weapons, ammuii'| 
tion, salt, and opium — ^the last two for the protecd* 
of the Government monopoly .^ 

India has, besides, export duties on paddy and ricCi 
which bring in considerable sums, but are nothing more 
than revenue duties. 

It is neither necessary, nor possible, to dwell hei« 
upon the numerous very complicated tariffs of the Crown 

^See Parliamentary Papers, 241, 1879; 188, 18795 69, 1879; 392i i^ 
Also Dilke, p. 407. 
2 See Rawson, I., p. 7. 
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lonies. With the exception of the relations between 
J mother country and the West Indies — the hapless 
Id of the Empire — which have already been dis- 
used in another connection, they offer no features of 
^cial interest as regards trade policy. A few brief 
aarks may therefore suffice.^ 

n two of them, Hong Kong and the Straits Settle- 
nts, no duties at all are levied; in the former there 

not even statistics of import and export. 
\ number of them, like India and the mother country, 
i^e only a few purely revenue duties; most of 
iin, and among these the West Indies, have, on the 
itrary, a general ad valorem duty on all articles not 
rdened with specific duties, nor expressly declared 
e. This general ad valorem duty differs very con- 
erably in the different colonies, varying from 4 per 
\t. to 20 per cent, (in the Bahamas.)^ But even in 
ies where the duty is as high as in the independent 
Mective colonies, it is purely for revenue purposes, 
ce the economic or climatic conditions of the Crown 
►lonies exclude the possibility of cultivating any home 
3ustry worth mentioning, in competition with the 
iustrial States of the temperate zone. I refer to 
aling stations, naval bases, and free ports, or to 
lonies in the tropical zone. 

^ For further details, see Rawson, idid. 
2 See Rawson, I., pp. 9-13. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE IN THE MOST 
IMPORTANT COLONIES FROM 1860 TO 1890. 

A. General Trade of the Colonies.^ 

The commercial importance of the chief Britisl 
Colonies, compared with the mother country, is seen 
the following Table.^ i] 

The total import and export trade of the Britii 
Empire amounted in 1885 to ;^i, 046,342,000, distributti H 
as under : 



1. United Kingdom, - 

2. India, 

3. New South Wales, - 

4. Canada, - 

5. Straits Settlements, - 

6. Victoria, - 

7. New Zealand, - 

8. Queensland, - 

9. Cape of Good Hope, 
10. South Australia, 



^642,372,000 

167,160,000 

40,007,000 

39,991,000 

35>559iOoo 
33.596»ooo 
14,300,000 
11,666,000 
11,216,000 
10,706,000 



P«rO* 
16.0 

3'4 
3'« 
1.3 
I.I 
1.1 
1.0 



^ The only sources of which I have been able to avail myself for the followf 
discussion are British, most important being the annual Statistical AistriK 
^or the Colonial and other Possessions of the United Kingdom, Two newH* 
comprehensive statistical works:— 7>4^ Year- Book of the Imperial Institi^ 
first issue, London, 1892, and Coghlan, A Statistical Account of the Sa^ 
Colonies of Australasia, Sydney, 1 892, I did not come across until the j)0* 
was in print, and could only use them here and there to give addition 
completeness. 

2 From Rawson, II., 124. 
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"he shares of the other colonies amount to less than 
>er cent., and, even of the three remaining self- 
'-erning colonies, Tasmania stands 15th, with 0.3 per 
t. ; Western Australia, 21st, with o.i per cent.; and 
wfoundland, i8th, with 0.2 per cent. Numbers 
to 41 have, therefore, less than o.i per cent. 
Ne see, then, that, with the exception of India, the 
sign trade of the British Colonies and Possessions 
lot very important, compared with that of the mother 
mtry. 

-,et us examine the development of foreign trade in 
nine most important of these, and in the two other 
lependent colonies, between i860 and 1890. The 
ult is shown in the Table A.^ (See p. 278.) 
This Table shows a somewhat different order in the 
sition of South Australia, Queensland, and New 
aland. In some ways there is a very considerable in- 
»se in the figures of foreign trade, especially in the 
se of India, New South Wales, and the Straits Settle- 
mts; there is a still greater increase in Cape Colony, 
►uth Australia, New Zealand, and Queensland. In the 
se of the four latter States, this is partly explained 
• the fact, that the initial figures are very small, as, at 
e beginning of this period, these countries were still at 
rudimentary stage of their economic devrtopftient. In 
e case of the former States, there is little doubt* that the 
pid growth of their trade is connected wift their Free 
rade policy. In contrast with these, Vicfbria shows a 
stinctly smaller growth, and Canada a>sliarp decline, 
stween 1870 and 1880, which is barely made up in the 
allowing years. One might perhaps be justified in 
>oking upon this as the result of the strongly protective 
■ade policy of these two States. But that it is not 

^ Taken from the StaiisHcal Abstracts, 
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Table A. 1 


Countries. 


i860 
Million £. 


1870 

MiUion £. 


x88o 
Million ;& 


189) 
Milliai 


I. India: 

Import, - 
Export, 


40.6 
28.9 


46.9 
53.5 


S2 


8^6 
WW 


Total, - 
2. New South Wales : 
Import, 
Export, - 


69.5 

7.5 

5-1 


100.4 

H 

5.8 


122.0 

14.2 
15.7 


190-9 

22.6 
21.0 


Total, - 
3. Canada: 
Import, 
Export, - 


12.6 


13.0 

26.5 
18.7 


29.9 

14.9 
18.3 


4>6 
19.9 


Total, - 
4. StraiU Settlements : 
Import, - 
Export, - 


... 


45.2 

10.3 
8.7 


33.2 

13.7 
12.9 


43-0 

21.5 
".3_ 


Total, . 
5. Victoria: 

Import, - 
Export, - 


15. 1 
13.0 


19.0 

12.4 
12.4 


26.6 

14.6 
15.9 


42.8 

22.9 
13.3^ 


Total, - 
6. Cape Colony : 
import, - 
Export, - 


28.1 

2.7 

2.1 


24.8 


30.5 

8.0 
7.9 


36.2 

lai 
10.3 


Total, - 
7. South Australia : 
Import, - 
Export, - 


4.8 

1.6 
1.8 


5. 1 

2.0 
2.4 


159 

5.6 
5.5 


2a4 

8.2 
&3, 


Total, - 
8. New Zealand: 
Import, - 
Export, - 


3-4 


4.4 

4.6 
4.8 


II. I 

6.1 
6.3 


16.5 

6.2 
9.8, 


Total, . 
9. Queensland: 
Import, - 
Export, . 


2.1 

0.7 
0-5 


9.4 

1.5 
2.0 


12.4 

3.1 

3.4 


16.0 


Total, - 
10. Tasmania: 

Import, - 
Export, - 


1.2 

I.I 

I.O 


3.5 

0.8 
0.7 


6.5 

1.4 

1.5 


13-5 
1.9 


Total, - 
1 1. Western Australia : 
Import, - 
Export, - 


2.1 


1.5 

0.2 
0.2 


2.9 

0.4 
0.5 


3-4 
0.9 


Total, - 


... 


0.4 


0.9 


l6^ 
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necessary result of such a policy, we see at once 
m a glance at South Australia, New Zealand, Queens- 

d, and particularly Cape Colony. These show a 
tat increase of trade, at the very time when they had 
:xe over to a protective trade policy. 

The treatment which we have given is not, however, 
ficient to explain adequately the relation between 
trade policy and the actual trade of the colonies 
ntioned. It is necessary to go further, and to com- 
•e, in this instance too, the movement of trade with 
t movement of population, i.e. to ascertain the rela- 

e, as well as the absolute, increase or decrease, 
fable B shows the movement of population in these 
onies. (See p. 280.) 

"rem this Table we get the following approximately 
Tect statement of the relative course of trade in the 
onies concerned. The years taken for population 
i for trade statistics are not always co-incident, but 
: errors rising from this are not likely to be of much 
portance.^ (See p. 281.) 



Slightly different, and certainly more exact, is Coghlan's table {idid,, p. 49); 
for the Australasian colonies alone, and for the years 1881 and 1890. 







1881 






1890 






£ 


s. 


D. 


£ 


s. 


D. 


New South Wales, 


44 


II 


7 


40 


10 




Victoria, - 


- 37 


17 


9 


32 


7 




Queensland, 


- 34 


4 


2 


35 


I 




South Australia, 


■ - 35 


9 


10 


54 


6 




Western Australia, 


- 30 


14 


II 


32 


15 




Tasmania, - 


- 25 


II 


3 


23 


10 


II 


New Zealand, - 


■ 27 


8 


6 


25 


17 


6 


Australasia (total). 


■ 36 


14 


8 


35 


10 


3 
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■Total foreign trade per head of population 



Countries. 


1S60. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 




C 


£> 


£> 


I 


lia, . - . - 




0-5 


0.6 


0.9 


aits Settlements, 


... 


^ZZ 


66.5 


85.6 


vr South Wales, - 


36.0 


26.0 


39.8 


39-6 


itoria, 


52.0 


33-1 


35-4 


31-7 


nada, 


... 


12.2 


7.7 


8.8 


pe Colony, 


18.4 


8.8 


22.0 


13.6 


ath Australia, - 


28.3 


24.4 


41. 1 


51-5 


yt Zealand, 


21.4 


36.1 


25.8 


26.6 


Leensland, - 


35-3 


29.1 


32-5 


33-7 



This Table is very instructive in many ways. In the 
St place, the low figures for India are striking. These 
e easily explained by the great density of its popula- 
)n. On the other hand, the extraordinarily high 

■ See above, page 1 16 and Table I. (in the Appendix). It must be noted, 
wever, that the trade statistics of the colonies include the movement of the 
idous metals, while those of the United Kingdom do not. If these are 
cen into account, we get for 1890 the following interesting comparison 
tween the absolute and relative amount (per head) of the total trade of 
3 most important colonies, and that of England and the other important 

untries of the world. 

Total Trade. Trade per Head. 

Including Precious Metals. 
Millions Sterling. 

United Kingdom, - 797-7 

France, .... 439.8 

Germany, . - - - 539.2 

Belgium, .... 254.0 

Cape Colony, - - 20.4 

Canada, • - - - 44.9 

United States, - - - 355.9 

Australasia, - - - 75.2 

•ghlan, ibid,^ p. 50). Only the foreign trade of Australasia has been taken 
^ account here, i,e, not including the trade between the various Australasian 
lonies ; hence the lower relative figures. 



;f2i 3 


II 


II 10 


10 


II I 


II 


41 13 


8 


13 7 


7 


9 6 


2 


5 13 


8 


20 2 


4 
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figures of the Straits Settlements are accounted for bf 
the fact that this colony is only a commercial enin^ 
with preponderating transit trade. The figures, again, 
of the Australian colonies are very high, compared with 
those of the mother country, while the Canadian figures, 
and those of Cape Colony more nearly approximate to 
hers. 

The change in the figures, and in the relative posi- 
tions of these colonies, is most interesting. Obvioudy 
it is connected, to a certain extent, with their trade policy, 
as it shows how far the individual colonies have beconw 
dependent on foreign trade for the satisfaction of the 
demand of their increasing population, and how far 
they have been able to meet it by their own produc- 
tion. It shows, plainly too, how, in the protective 
colonies, the so-called national economic policy, whidi 
aimed at being as independent as possible of foreign 
countries, has attained its object. Thus Victoria shows 
over the whole period a very marked decrease as the 
result of her strong Protection. The same was the 
case in Canada, in the ten years from 1870 to i 
while, in the last decade, there is again an increase 
in foreign trade, showing that the protective duties 
have not been so effective in this period. So too in 
New Zealand. Cape Colony also shows a sharp de- 
crease within the last decade, during which it has 
gone over to a more protective system. On the 
other hand, South Australia and Queensland show 
a rapid increase from 1870, specially marked in the 
case of the former. This is to be accounted for by 
the fact, that the protective trade policy has not here 
attained its object, and has failed to satisfy the increas- 
ing demand by home production, particularly home 
manufactures. In New South Wales, on the other 
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.lid, we find a sharp decline between i860 and 1870 — 
e very time when this colony had general ai valorem 
ities; and an increase again between 1870 and 1880, 
ice when there has been hardly any alteration except, 
iihaps, a slight decline. 

In all this, it has been assumed that the question at 
sue was simply that of meeting the demand of a 
X)wing population, while the demand of each person 
mained constant. Now in the case of colonies just 
^ginning to develop and flourish — and that such is 
.e case here is universally acknowledged, and is 
2ver questioned — ^it is only to be expected that a rise 

prosperity will bring an increase in the demand per 
iad of population. If, then, in any colony, the amount 

foreign trade per head declines, while at the same 
me its whole industrial life is flourishing, the only 
inclusion is, that a greater part of its demand is being 
ipplied by home industry without recourse to foreign 
ade. Thus, from the slight decrease in the figures 
>r New South Wales between 1880 and 1890, it must 
B concluded — and experience confirms this — that here, 
K), under Free Trade, and thanks to the natural advan- 
iges of the colony, a considerable home industry has 
eveloped. 

The fairly large decrease between i860 and 1870, 
rhich we see in all the Australasian Colonies (with one 
xception) and in Cape Colony, is, probably, to be ex- 
lained by the course of economic development generally 
pUowed by colonies in the temperate zone : first a time 
»f great excess of imports, when the colony only produces 
he products indigenous to it : then a time when ordinary 
fades and industries arise, leading to a diminution of 
he imports and exports : finally, in consequence 
f rising prosperity, a renewed increase, the course of 
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development now varying according as a Free Trade of 
protective policy is adopted. In any case, the intto- 
duction during this period of general ad valorem duties, 
into these colonies, also had an influence on the figura 
of their foreign trade. 

An important consideration for the trade poliy 
of the separate colonies, whether it be taken as causft 
or as effect, is, undoubtedly, the relation (seen in Ti 
B) which population and its increase bear to 
— a point which, in my opinion, has been too mi 
neglected in pronouncing judgment on the trade poliqr| 
of different countries. A larger population requires 
its maintenance a greater diversity of employment 
of economic activities, and especially the cultivation 
a home industry as varied as possible. For thil 
purpose a protective policy is, in the first instancy 
necessary, and this, in turn, gives rise to an increase « 
the population. The rate at which population in- 
creases in proportion to area, will, in the end, give* 
measure of the economic development. For the 
of all economic activity is, after all, the richest possible 
life of the greatest possible number on a given soil, to 
particular cases, it is often hard to say which is the 
cause and which the effect. In the Australasian colonies, 
particularly in those where gold was formerly 
in great abundance, the influx of a rapidly increasing 
population was undoubtedly the cause, as for instance 
in the case of Victoria. A glance at its area and its 
population, as compared with New South Wales, shows 
why, apart from the natural resources of the two 
colonies, about which we have yet to speak, the 
former became so early protectionist, and with what 
result, and why the latter could remain so long 
Free Trade. 
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XJp till now we have only examined the course of 
^■^elopment in ten-yearly periods : we must now, at 
ly rate as regj^fds the most important of the colonies, 
How the a^ual course of foreign trade and discuss 
ft principtf branches, in order to see how far the con- 
usioyrwe have just reached are confirmed.^ 

MA. The chief article of export from India, since 

({3, has been raw cotton, a nd the great increase of the 
tdian exports "during 1864 to 1866 is due, in the first 
tstance, to this branch of the export trade. But this 
nusually large export of cotton was occasioned by 
le American Civil War, and to the necessity of making 
ood, on the English market, the deficiency of Ameri- 
an cotton, caused by the closing of the ports of the 
outhern States. The specially large export of those 
^ree years, temporary though it was, was for the most 
^rt paid in cash, i.e. by a corresponding increase in 
tie import of precious metals into India. In the years 
868 to 1872, the export of raw cotton is also fairly high, 
f not so high as in the three years mentioned. It then 
alls again, and remains, with various fluctuations, 
ip to the present time at a somewhat low figure (1891, 
€i6,502,775).2 

During thS period in question, the second most im- 
>ortant article of Indian export reckoned by value — 
^ore 1863, the most important — has been opium. It 
ihows over the whole period a trifling increase and little 
luctuation, the export being on the whole stable (1891, 

^ See Statistical Abstract of the Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Xingdom ; tables of export and total trade (including precious metals) of the 
Qost important British Colonies and Possessions in the years i860- 1890. As 
iiese tables cannot be reproduced here for want of space, only the most 
nportant points. are mentioned. 

'The year in the Indian statistics ends in March 31st ; 1890-91 is, therefore, 
lore correct than 1891. 
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;^9,26i,8i5). The export of ric e and paddy i s of o 
siderable importance; it has perceptibly risen siitti 
1879 (1891, ;^i2,878,o69), as has also the export rf 
seeds, especially since 1884 (1891, ;{^9,352,95i) 
export of raw jute has likewise increased very greadj 
diirTng the last 15 years, and has almost trebled (1891, 
;^7,6o2,oio). The export of tea shows a steady, cofr 
tinuous increase (1891, ;^5,504,285). Lastly, one mort 
article rose rapidly to importance during this period 
(after 1877, indeed), namely, wheat, the export of whidi 
rose to an exceptional height TronTi 881 to 1882 (from 
;^3, 277,942 to ;^8,869,562), and reached its high water- 
mark (in value, not quantity) in 1884, with the figure 
;^8,895,8ii. Since then, however, it has not been 
to maintain that high figure (1891, ;^6,047,20i).^ There 
is a large increase also in hides and skins, rising fn)ffl 
;^2,944,933 in 1876, to A>695>93i in 1891. 

Among the Indian exports, a few manufactures also 
have, particularly during the second period, reached 
a high and increasing degree of importance. Chief 
among these are cotton goods, which rose from 
;^i>38o,577 in 1876, to ;^2, 870,197 in 1891 : and cotton 
yarns, which amounted in 1876 to ;^324,376; in 1880 to 
;^i, 163,946; in 1885, to ;^2,5o6,6i7; and in 1891,10 
;^6,599,889. Cotton yarns have, therefore, since 1885, 
far exceeded the export of cotton manufactures. The 
increase has been specially large since 1887. 

Lastly, jute manufactures amounted in 1876 to 

^ The statistics of quantity which, here too, show the influence of fluctuations 
in price, are as follows : 

1881, 7,444,375 cwts. 

1882, 19,901,005 „ 

1884, 21,001,412 „ 

1887, 22,263,624 „ 

1891, 14,332,555 „ 
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s|.89,i8i, in 1880 to ;^i, 098,434, and in 1891 to 
1^,481,976. 

\Ve are unable, however, to ascertain from these 
Mistics how far this export is made up of home made 
Kxls and how far of re-exports of English manufac- 
res. We might conclude from the fact that the great 
crease of exports begins after 1879, and after 1882, 
?. after the lowering and abolishing of the Indian 
►tton duties,^ that, in the case of cotton goods, it was, 

a great extent at least, made up or re-exports. 

These, then, are the factors which account for the 
3e of the Indian export since 1881 and 1882. 

What are the imports by which these exports are 
aid? India's imports which, at the beginning of 
le period (i860 to 1862), had been larger than her 
cports, have, since that time, more or less regularly 
lUen behind. Although the statistics given here in- 
ude the import and export of the precious metals, the 
vo columns of figures only occasionally approximate; 
16 diflFerence is often very considerable. The rise of 
sports in 1881, however, was accompanied by a con- 
iderable rise in the imports. 

First among the imports, stand cottoa,. goods and 
ottpn yarns, and it is in these two that the rise has 
»een most marked since 1881. Cotton goods rise from 

^The Imperial Institute Year- Book (p. 383) gives statistics for the export of 
idian-made cotton manu&ctures for the last five years, as follows : 
In tens of Rupees. 1886-87. 1887-88. 1888-89. 1889-90. 1890-91. 

vistandyam, - 3,336,861 4,077,386 5,207,100 5*748,782 6,543,364 
^Hufactures (Piece 

:Joods, etc.), - 945*644 1,150.542 1,167,464 i,oo5»o" i,iS9,275 
^he re-exports of cotton goods during the same years amounted to 

1,490,700 1,648,312 1,705,167 1,728,358 1,710,493 
According to the same authority (p. 402) India's total re-exports for the same 
irs amounted to 3*519,665 4,101,440 4.335*437 4.295,8o8 4*233*529 
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;^i6,9i5,5ii in 1880 to ;^27, 241,987 in 1891 : the iffi-! 
port of cotton yarns also rises considerably from il 
to 1881, and has since then remained tolerably stable- J| 
;^2,745,3o6 in 1880, £Zy^%^n in 1881, and ^3,768,368 
in 1891. No doubt the reduction of the duties in the i 
year 1878-1879, and their total abolition in 1882, (XMK 
tributed greatly to this large increase in the import o( 
cotton goods after 1881. But the smallness of the rise 
and the occasional declines in the import of yams, is 
worthy of note, as expressing the increasing output of 
yarn from the Indian mills. 

Other imports which have increased markedly within 
the last ten years are : — machinery and mill work (U 
principally machinery for cotton spinning and weaving)i 
which amounted in 1891 to ;^2,o63,863; iron (whick 
amounted in 1891 to ;^2, 562,307); railway plant and 
rolling stock for the Indian railways that were being 
built in quick succession at this time, particularly in the 
wheat districts, and which amounted in 1891 
;^2,ooi,853; woollen goods, which increased from 
;6927,876 in 1880 to ;^i, 818,213 in 1891 ; and sugar, 
which rose from ;^i, 068,788 in 1880 to ;<[^3, 399,886 in 
1891. But India's rising exports during this period, 
particularly in the last ten years, have been paidtoafl 
increasing and extraordinary extent by imports of p^ 
cious metals. These were as follows : 



1876, 


;^5»3oo»722 


<;^2,200,236) 


1880, 


11,655.396 


( 2,035,148) 


1886, 


15,477,801 


( 1,108,238) 


1887, 


ii»o53,3i9 


( 1,720,516) 


1888, 


13,825,856 


( 1,604,624) 


1889, 


13,844,960 


( 1,784,347) 


1890, 


i7,459»5oi 


( 1,906,322) 


and 1891, 


21,934,488 


( 2,123,179) 
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The figures in brackets give the corresponding pre- 
3US metal exports. 

The value of these statistics with reference to the doc- 
ine of the Balance of Trade, and the influence which 
e currency question has had upon the trade of India, 
nnot be discussed here. 

New South Wales. Here we find that raw 
^ool — ^just as in India raw cotton — takes the first place 
the exports, and determines their amount and their 
ictuations. 

At the beginning, it is true, in the first half of the 
iriod we are dealing with, the annual export of Gold 
om the colony (dust and bars as well as coin), was as 
reat as, if not greater than, the value of the wool 
cport. Thus the increase in the exports of 1862, and 
»ain between 1864 and 1866, was principally an increase 
L the export of gold.^ From 1871 onwards, however, 
le increase was principally due to wool, and wool alone 
lused the great increase in the exports in the second 
alf of the period, from 1877 on, and the later fluctua- 
ons. The value of the wool export of 1891 was 
^11,312,980 out of a total export of ;;^25,940,022. 
"et, just within the last few years, since 1887, the 
sport of gold in its coined form has again become 
nportant (in 1891, ;^3,589,826) while that in dust 
nd bars has become very insignificant (in 1891, 
• H3,o68). Besides wool and gold, the only con- 
derable exports, particularly since 1881, are Coal 
^d Coke, amounting in 1891 to ;^i,3i3,86i, and Tin 

^he following are the figures : 





Coined. 


Dust and Barst 


1864, - - 

1865, ■ - 

1866, . 


- ;f2,647,5i6 

2,325,844 
2,815,437 

T 


;f 304,955 
441,006 

531,983 
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Ingots, also to the value of over a million in 
and 1883 : the latter have, however, since then fi 
to ;^344j890 in 1891. 

If we compare the exports with the imports we 
especially in the first half of the period, a remarkable 
parallelism, and frequently a great approximatioa 
between the two, the imports, however, regularly exceed* 
ing the exports. This is also the case in the second halft 
still, the movement here from year to year is lessparalld, 
and the difference often striking. In later years a great 
approximation and coincidence is apparent. These 
imports are distributed over a large number of manu- 
factures. 

First among these, in the earlier half of the 
period, come Linens, Drapery, and Haberdashery (i> 
i860, ;^ 1, 089, 705); then manufactured Leather, Hard- 
ware, Ironmongery, etc., and Refined Sugar, Tea, and 
Wool. After 1864, too, we find a considerable import 
of precious metals, mostly in bullion, particularly from 
the years 1864 to 1868, and again in 1871 and i8j2 
(;^2, 283,629 and ;^i, 142,488). When compared witli 
the exports, this shows in an interesting way, the rote 
which New South Wales plays in the international 
precious metal trade. 

In the second half of the period, the import of Drapery 
(general) stands at the top; it rose in 1882 to ;^4,o87,i72. 
and fell again in 1890 to ;^2,385,309. Other important 
imports which are, on the whole, on the increase are: 
— Apparel and Slops, especially since 1884 (in 1891 
;^i, 562,687); Hardware, which has gone back since 
1883; Iron and Steel, particularly since 1882 (in 1891. 
;^i,44r,588); Manufactured Leather (boots and shoes) 
(in 1891, ;^640,298); Machinery (in 1891, ;^544,328)l 
Timber, Sugar, and Tea. And, as before, the import 
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Bullion is perceptibly on the increase (in 1891, 
376,410). 

artly in consequence of its Free Trade policy, New 
ith Wales was in a position to develop a certain 
)unt of transit trade. To say nothing of the 
:ious metals, this comes out, in the detailed 
le statistics, in the exports of Drapery and Apparel, 
rdware. Unrefined Sugar, Tea, and Tobacco, as well 
in the import of raw Wool. We shall return to 
ater.i 

'iCTORiA. This Colony, again, tells another story, 
•e we find that, during the first half of the period, by 
and away the largest export is Bullion. In i860, it 
)unted to ;^8,624,86o out of a total export of 
2,962,000, but for a long time this export has steadily 
lined, as under : 

1370, ;^6,ii9,782 

1876, 2,103,591 

1880, 967,924 

1888, 166,877 

1890, 516,438 

1891, 423.709 

)n the other hand, the export of Coined Gold reached 
h figures in the second half of the period : 

1881, ;^3>09o>999 

1883, 3,956,173 

1890, 2,223,065 

1891, 2,217,734 

.ccording to the Imperial Institute Year-Book, it amounts annually to 
: ;f 3 million on the average. Tin, wool, and copper are imported into 
ey from Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand for transhipment to 
3e, and in return European manu&ctures are exported to these colonies. 
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In the first half of the period, the second most impor- 
tant article of export was Raw Wool. In i860, it 
amounted to ;^2,025,o66, and rose steadily till, in the 
second half, it had become the chief export. It 
amounted in 

1880 to 112,486,206 lbs., in value ;^6,4 1 7,466 

1890 „ 132,149,207 „ „ 5>933>699 

1 89 1 „ 164,805,907 „ „ 7,165,062! 

The other exports are not important. Among them 
may be mentioned Cattle, Tea (re-export), and, since the 
eighties, also Wheat — specially from 1880 to 1882, and in 
1884, when it amounted to ;^i, 429,7 15 : in the following 
years, the figure was much lower (in 1890, ;^ii4,357)> 
but in 1891 it was again ;^907,636. Of manufactured 
articles, the Statistical Abstract mentions only Flour and 
Biscuits, Butter, Cheese, Boots and Shoes.^ In the case 
of the last item, the export has steadily and seriously 
decreased (in 1879, ;^I28,2I7; in 1890, ;£^37,047; and 
in 1891, ;^47»i97). 

Butter and Cheese rose till 1884 (;^i45,545), since 
when they have fallen (in 1890, ;;^66,396, rising again 
in 1891 to ;^234,265). In Flour and Biscuits, on the 
other hand, throughout the second half of the period, 
we find a marked rise, from ;^40,o64 in 1876 to ;^45i>543 
in 1887 : then a heavy fall in the two following years, 

* A large part of this is, however, a re-export of wool, grown in the neigh- 
bouring pasture lands of New South Wales, and shipped from Melbourne to 
Europe. According to the table in the Imperial Institute Year-Book^ p. 57^ 
the export of foreign wool amounted in 1890 to ;f 8 11, 751. This figured 
however, been considered too low {ibid,, p. 574). 

2 The Imperial Institute Year-Book (p. 572) adds refined sugar; \^ 
;f 126,468, of which, however, nearly three-quarters are re-exports. 
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It in the last two years again a rise (in 1890, ;^393,i25 ; 
1891, ;^488,347). The growth is still greater if we 
ke quantities, viz. : 

1876 1,900 tons 

1887 39,147 „ 

1888 42,736 „ 

1890 .---.. 35,703 „ 

1891 48,572 „ 

In spite of her protective policy, Victoria has almost 
s great a transit trade as New South Wales, inasmuch 
5 she re-exports goods of all kinds to New South 
^ales, Tasmania, and New Zealand, and ships the 
iw materials (principally wool) of these colonies to 
urope.^ 

Looking next at the Imports, we find here much less 
a parallelism between them and the Exports; there 
e very irregular fluctuations and leaps, imports and 
ports alternatively standing higher; finally, in the 
St years, the difference between the two is very great. 
The marked decrease, in the first half of the period, 
the most important manufactured articles of import 
worth noticing. It was probably connected with the 
owth of the protective tariff in Victoria. The decrease 
is specially striking immediately after 1886, when the 
St duties on Haberdashery and Drapery were intro- 
iced; the figures for 1865 are ;^i, 136,086, falling to 
574,524 in 1866, and to ;^274,862 in 1867. There was 
similar fall in Boots and Shoes, from ;^632,448 to 
358,083, and in Hardware and Ironmongery, from 

Victoria's re-exports amounted in 1890 to ;^2,974,40i, of which ;f 1,127,642 
le from Great Britain; ;fi>i75>454 from the British possessions; and 
^1,305 from foreign countries {Imperial Institute Year-Book, p. 574). 
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^^358,762, in 1865, to ;^259,66i in 1866, and to i%tf^ 
in 1867. 

Machinery shows a temporary increase from 186510 
1866, followed again by a decrease. We find, on the 
other hand, a marked increase, from the same years 
onward, in the import of Cotton Goods which remained 
duty free, and in Live Stock, Sugar, Silk, and Silk 
Goods. It was not, however, large enough to counter- 
balance the decrease in the earlier years; hence, in face 
of the falling off and reduction in the imports, the 
exports from 1866 had to be paid, to a considerable 
extent, by precious metals. In 1866 and 1867, they 
were paid mostly in coin ; in the following years, in 
bullion; the proportion in 1870 was ;£^ i, 507,068 oi 
bullion, and ;^487,7io of coin. 

But, in the second half of the period, the imports of 
Precious Metals are smaller. In 1891, the amount of 
bullion imported was ;67i6,5io, of coin, ;^362,940. 
The import of Boots and Shoes, again, decreased con- 
siderably, falling to ;^9,530 in 1887; it has risen, how- 
ever, since then to ;^i53,433 in 1891. Haberdashery, 
Hardware, and Ironmongery, on the other hand, in- 
creased slowly during this period. 

For the rest we find, at any rate in the first few years 
after the protective tariff of 1878, a not inconsiderable 
decrease in most of the articles of import — specially in 
Cotton Piece Goods, Iron and Steel, Leather and 
Leather Goods, Machinery, Spirits, Woollen Goods, 
and Timber; then a fall in the total imports between 
1878 and 1880, followed again by a marked increase, 
which was broken, only temporarily for a year or two, 
by a further rise in the tariff, and which was specially 
high in the years 1888 to 1890. The principal increases 
were as follows : 
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1880 


1889 


1890 


1891 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


. 


306,966 


753.048 


745*589 


837,810 


Piece Goods, 


637,616 


892,566 


905.615 


900,241 


id Steel, 


465,826 


1,002,840 


986,514 


1,046,703 


r and Leather 










is, - - 


136,550 


223,820 


193.693 


161,000 


ock, Sheep, - 


344,880 


441,157 


1,005,666 


728,599 


lery, - 


60,488 


443,789 


345,927 


256,794 


- 


335^687 


500,417 


487,941 


466,427 


- 


1,039,065 


992,761 


1,208,797 


1,051,838 


'9 ' 


261,805 


1,390,036 


1,288,982 


897,264 


- 


2,977,264 


3.595.449 


3,190,298 


3,372,154 


Q Goods, 


645,543 


969,412 


785,961 


903,657 



: decrease which took place in most of the 
s from 1889 to 1890 was, doubtless, the result 
; important rises made in the tariff at the end 

9- 

; variations in the chief articles of import during 
JO halves of the period are highly characteristic. 
; first half, they are mainly wholly manufactured 
s, and, after the decrease in these, precious metals; 
; second half, they are mainly raw materials or 
s of consumption. 

;t in importance comes raw Wool, then Timber, 
, Live Stock (specially Sheep), Iron, Steel, 
Z?oal : in short, partly, articles demanded by 
dustrial country which had passed the purely 
iltural stage, partly, articles for re-export, as 
y mentioned, specially Wool, 
latest course of development in Victoria's foreign 
(just in the last few years) stands in remarkable 
St to that of India and New South Wales. While, 
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in these countries, the rise in the exports of G)tton, Wool,; 
and Grain has called out a rise in imports, in Victoriai^ 
on the other hand, a rise has taken place in the importij 
without any such inducement in the form of exports. 
It would seem, then, as if the increased power of m^ 
sumption to which this points, had to do with home and 
not foreign trade. In this connection, the great 
difference between imports and exports in the last few 
years, and the large balance of imports — when n 
remember that the movements of the precious metals 
are included, and that Victoria is rather in debt to 
other countries than the reverse — present a problem 
of special difficulty in the theory of the Balance ot 
Trade. 

IV. Canada. It is not possible to discuss Canada's 
trade except during the second half of the period, as the 
Dominion did not attain its present dimensions till I 
1873. Here the import — consideration of which is most 
important for our purpose — shows fluctuations that 
are to all appearance directly connected with the 
trade policy. It had begun to' decrease by 1878, 
but specially in 1879; rose till 1883; fell again 
in 1884, 1885, and 1886; in 1887 it rose; in 1888, 
after the tariff of 1887, it fell again, but rose con- 
siderably in 1889 ^^d 1890. The same result is 
given when we examine the most important items in 
detail. 

At the head of the import list over the whole period 
stand Iron and Steel goods, which amounted, in 1876, 
to ;^2,520,696, in 1890, to i;3j385,778, and, in 1891, to 
;^3)445>o6o. Between these years, there were various 
fluctuations : first, a decrease from 1876 to 1879, i.^. 
even before the tariff of 1879 could have had any effect; 
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n 1880, a marked increase till 1883 (;^4,o88,45i), 
Owed by a decrease in 1884; in 1887, an increase 
in, with a decrease in 1888, and another rise in 
9, 1890, and 1 89 1, in spite of the duties on iron 
t887. 

'^lie connection of these fluctuations with the tariffs 
hiowever, best seen if we look at the individual classes 
the iron and steel industry. Hardware and goods 
specially enumerated show, in 1880 and 1881, a con- 
arable decrease — a. result, in all probability, of the 
•fi of 1879; then an increase till 1887 (;^ 1,097, 474); 
1888, again, an important decrease (;^867,585); but, 
Che following years, an increase. On the other hand, 
: iron, which was the chief matter of consideration 
the raising of the tariff of 1887, shows no falling off 
ce that year, but, on the contrary, a considerable 
rease. 

The next most important articles of import are 
DoUen and Cotton goods. The former show a 
lilar movement : — a decrease in 1879 and 1880, fol- 
i^ed by an increase, and an important one, though 
>porarily broken in'1884 and 1888, up till 1890, when 
jy amounted to ;^2, 169,057. In 1891, however, they 
re down to ;^i,963,36o. In the case of Cotton goods, 
s different. Here there was first a slight decrease in 
78 and 1879, then a fairly important rise, in 1882, to 
5,145,159. From that time (1883), there was a 
Hing and marked decrease till 1891, when the import 
I to ;^8i6,3i2. This is, undoubtedly, evidence of the 
3wth during this time of the home cotton industry, 
lich had increased to such an extent as to be able to 
St the cotton goods produced abroad. A proof that 
s was the real reason of the decline, may be seen from 
i import figures of raw cotton, which increased corre- 
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- 5.527»428 lbs., 


Value ;£i37.705 


- 13,237,168 „ 


» 


311,671 


- 28,777,071 „ 


» 


624,520 


- 31,506,045 „ 


M 


618,217 


- 35>793»o67 „ 


» 


742,412 


- 3M56,oi5 „ 


99 


727.243 


=■ 351643.056 „ 


» 


740,380! 



spondingly during the same period. They are as fol 
lows : 

1876, - 

1880, - 

1883, - 

1886, - 

1889, - 

1890, - 
i8c^i, - 

Further — and this, too, seems a proof of increasiflj 
home industry — the import of Coal and Coke shows! 
marked increase, the figures being : 

Tons. Value. 

1876, - - 793.960 £ 691,728 

1890, - - 2,821,068 1,762,887 

1891, - 3,162,158 1,982,513 

The import for 1888, amounting to 3,487,831 tons, a 
;^i. 856,719 in value, was specially high after the aboli 
tion of the duty on anthracite coal in 1887. 

On the other hand, an equally important article ol 
import at the beginning of the period, namely, Whea^ 
which amounted to 5,858,136 bushels or ;^i, 268,763 it 
1876, had decreased greatly, both in quantity and value, 
by the end of the period. The amount in 1891 
was 2,571,493 bushels, and the value, £i^h'^^' 
The fall in value was due to the serious decline 
in wheat prices; that in quantity, obviously to the 
policy of exclusion which Canada was pursuing 
against the United States, there having been, as ^ 
saw, a long standing and important mutual trade in 
wheat. 

1 A comparison of weights and values shows in a striking way the chaDg« 
of price. 
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leaking Leather goods, the great decline in boots and 
>es in 1880 and 1881 may be noted. This was suc- 
'Cjed by a rise up till 1890, trifling in relation to the 
urease of population, and momentarily interrupted in 
55. In 1890, the position of 1876 was again reached, 

that we may see in these figures an expression of 
' growth of a corresponding home industry.^ As 
fards the other Leather imports, however, we find a 
iat increase up till 1883 (;^379,72o) : then a sharp 
:iline (;^256,236), followed by fluctuating figures, and, 
^ly, in 1890 and 1891 a great falling off (;^i43,965). 
The import of Linen goods shows a steady, although 
lerrupted, advance, from ;^ 168,645 in 1876, to 
295*038 in 1891. Silk, Satin, and Velvet goods rose 
>m ;^272,044 in 1876, to ;^584,37i in 1890. Woollen 
K>ds, which constitute one of the most important 
tides of import over the whole period, show 
1,744,019 in 1876; ;^2, 169,057 in 1890; ;^i, 963,360 

1891. 

Here, too, years of decline come immediately after 
.e most important tariff changes, particularly in 1880 
5^1,284,569), 1884, and 1888, and the increase over the 
hole period, in relation to increase of population, may 
2 described as quite trifling and unsatisfactory. 

Lastly, under the larger imports, must be mentioned 
ugar, which shows, on the whole, an increase over the 
criod, rising from 1,048,197 cwts. in 1876 (;^956,4i8 in 
alue) to 2,129,370 cwts. in 1891 (;^i,053,765 in value). 

Turning now to the Exports, we find that, during the 
'hole period, with the exception of the year 1880, these 
re considerably lower than the imports, and show a 
•tain correspondence with them in their fluctuations. 

' 1876. 1880. 1886. 1890. 1891. 

;f58,906 ;f22,469 A5.473 ;fs8,975 £S2A^i 
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In the years 1881 to 1883, during which the importsroi 
so high, they too were at their highest : up till al 
including 1886, they sank along with the imports, onl 
to rise with them again, on the whole, till 1890. i 

By far the most important of these exports is thatd 
Timber. Here the fluctuations are most marked 
From ;^3,732,247 in 1876, the import figures rise tt 
;^4,324,778 in the following year. In 1878 and, partictt 
larly, in 1879, they sink, to rise again, from 1880, uj 
to the considerable figure of ;^4,748,5i3 in 1883: u 
1885, they again sink till 1888, only to rise again ii 
1889 and, particularly, in 1890, without, however, agaii 
reaching the high figure of 1883. The figure for 189 
is ;^4»3io,49i.i 

Next in importance at the end of the period comes th 
export of Cheese, which shows over the whole time 
marked and almost unbroken upward movement (iSjt 
;^843,75i; 1891, ;^2, 144,022), and this in spite of fal 
ing prices : thus the increase in quantity is even greatc 
than it appears. 

Then comes the export of Live Stock, specially horse 
and horned cattle. In the latter case, the huge increas 
must, of course, be attributed also to the rise in prices 
as the following comparison shows : 

1876, - - Heads, 25,898 Value, ;^i 34,468 

1891, - - „ 117,765 I, 1,803,035 

Another article of export of some importance is 
Grain. This export reached its highest point, durinj 

^ To what extent changes in the prices of timber are responsible for tte* 
fluctuations cannot be investigated here. The official figures in the Statist^ 
Abstract give quantities and values side by side, but no general standard /or» 
the different kinds. The changes partially cancel each other over the vanoos 
kinds. 
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period, at the beginning of the eighties, but has 
e then declined in almost all categories.^ In con- 
lence of the heavy fall in prices, a decline has taken 
« in the values, even where the quantities have not, 
lot correspondingly, fallen oflf. The movements are 
bllows : 





Barley and 


Rye. 






In Millions of Bushels. 


In Millions Sterling. 


1876, 


10.2 




1-5 


1880, 


8.2 




I.I 


1886, 


- - - 8.7 




1.2 


I89I, 


5-3 
Wheat. 




0.6 


1876, 


9.2 




2.2 


1880, 


12.2 




2.8 


1886, 


5-7 




I.I 


I89I, 


- 4.5 
Maize. 




0.8 


1876, 


2.0 




0-3 


1880, 


- 4.5 




0.4 


1886, 


2.7 




0-3 


I89I, 


3.5 




0.4 



' we look at the total export statistics, we see that 
high figures from 1881 to 1884 are due, essenti- 
, to the increase in the export of Timber and Grain. 
!se high figures have called out and made possible 
>rresponding increase in the imports during the same 
iod. 

t consists, besides, to a great extent — in the case of wheat almost alto- 
»— of re-exports of products of the United States. See below, 
^6, note. 
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The various kinds of Fish and preserved Lobsters i 
also important exports. The Coal export rose cm 
ably during the whole period, from 284,279 
(;^2o8,856 in value), in 1876, to 903,791 tons {£f>M 
in value) in 1891. 

The imports and exports of the Precious Metals a 
relatively unimportant, the export for 1891 
;^3o8,436, the import, £49,492. 

In the Statistical Abstract, three kinds of Manulac 
tures are mentioned among the exports, though 1 
amounts they represent are not large — Leather, Extra 
of Hemlock Bark, and Sewing Machines. Taken 1 
gether, these show, on the whole, a considerable dei 
during this period, as follows : — Leather goods— 18; 
;^230,4i2; 1880, ;^75,459; 1891, ;^i96,764: Hen 
Bark Extract — 1876, ;^79,oi2; 1891, ;£'38,46i : SewiB| 
Machines — 1876, ;^65,237; 1891, ;^6,io5. 

It is not, however, specified whether these are h(Htt| 
manufactures or not.^ 

Although the statistics go further back, it will be 
sufficient, in the case of the remaining colonies, at least 
as regards the separate branches of foreign trade, to 
consider the development of the last fifteen years only. 
everything before that date being at a rudimentary 
stage. 

Cape Colony. Here, imports and exports show, ofl 
the whole, a close parallelism of value, and folio* 
very much the same course. Among the exports, Di^ 

^The Imperial Institute Year -Book gives, p. 256, the following figures of t» 
most important Canadian re-exports in 1891. Timber $1,248,910; chceft 
$925,439 ; maize, $1,803,339 ; wheat, $2,519,650. On the other hand, fx «SJ 
gives the most important exports of home products, where wheat, in ^»9'» 
figures at $1,583,084. The manufactures above mentioned are not given. 
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ids have stood at the top of the list for the last 
en years. The great increase in these is the prin- 
.1 explanation of the growth in the total exports. In 
), the figures were ;^i,5i3,i07; in 1880, ;^3j367»897; 
891, ;^4, 174,208. 

hen comes Raw Wool, where there is a decrease, but 
^ in value, the quantity having more than doubled : 



1876, 


- 34,861,339 lbs. 


;^2,278,942 


1880, 


- 42,467,962 „ 


2,156,609 


I89I, 


- 75,520,701 „ 


2,264,498 



ther exports which should be mentioned are : Cop- 
Ore, Ostrich Feathers, and Angora Hair, which 
^ fluctuations over the whole period. The remain- 
exports are unimportant. 

he imports are very much more numerous and 
ed, and no one category stands out from the 
irs. The most important are Apparel and Slops 
1891, ^^469,890), Cotton Manufactures, (;^6i3,352) ; 
Derdashery and Millinery (;^878,33i); Hardware, 
lery, and Ironmongery (;^590,40i); Leather 
Leather manufactures (;£'429,6i4) ; Machinery 
93,521); and Woollen manufactures (;£'303,449). 
cen together, these show a striking correspondence 
large increase till 1882, a heavy fall in 1883 to 1886, 
which years accordingly the figures of total export 
) fall very considerably; after that again, particu- 
y in 1889 and 1890, a marked increase, followed, in 
I, by another decrease. The import of Specie is at 
es very marked, as in 1888 and 1889. 
^Ew Zealand. Here, at first, the imports regu- 
ly exceeded the exports. Since 1882, however, 
y have shown a remarkable decline, particularly 
late years, while, on the other hand, there has 
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been a great rise in the exports, which now 
exceed the imports. The chief export of the 
fifteen years has been Wool, which shows only a tril 
increase in value, but a great increase in quantity (1891 
106,187,114 lbs.; in value, ;^4,i29,686); and, lat 
Frozen Meat (rising from ;£" 19,339 ^^ ^^2, 
;^i, 194,724 in 1891); Wheat, in 1883, ^^^W 
bushels, in value, ;^i, 067,309; in 1891, i,454»9J3 
bushels, in value, ;£^277,876; and Uncoined Gold, in 
which there has been some decrease (in \^ 
;^i, 268,559; in 1890, ;^75i>36o; in 1891, howevoi i 
;^ 1, 007, 1 72). The export of Flax also has greatly ift 
creased in the last few years. The increase in Flax 
in Frozen Meat chiefly account for the rise in the toti 
exports of the last few years. 

In imports, the most important articles are the saffli 
as those of Cape Colony. We find, however, specialljf 
in Drapery and Hardware, a marked decrease towarifc 
the beginning and middle of the later part of the periot 
due, in part at least, to the raisings of the tariff, paf* 
ticularly after 1888. 

Queensland. Here we find at first a fairly parallel 
growth of imports and exports : then, from 1881 to 
1882, a growing increase of imports: in the years after 
that again, a falling off, but a marked increase after 
1888. The decline in 1886 and in 1889-1890 appears 
to be an effect of the tariffs of 1885 and 1888. Tke 
increase in exports is accounted for chiefly by Gold it 
bars and dust (in 1891, ;^2, 507,991). In the second 
half of the period, from 1883, the export of Wool has 
considerably increased (in 1891, ;^3,453,548), particu- 
larly if we take not only the value, but the quantities. 
Of late, the export of Sugar has very considerably in- 
creased (in 1 89 1, ;;^632,267). 



t 
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\s usual, among the principal imports 


are: 


1890 


1891 


Apparel and Slops, - ;£^209,369 


;^297,425 


Hardware and Ironmongery, 116,061 


104,802 


Iron and Steel, - - - 280,406 


406,448 


Machinery,- - - - i33»42o 


131,966 


T.inen and Drapery, - - 230,167 


257,885 



But, as a whole, these show a considerable falling off 
ce 1888, the effect obviously of the tariff of that year. 
\ important item — in 1890, indeed, the most impor- 
It— is Flour, (;^4io,i9i); in 1891, (;^353,744)- On 
5 other hand, Wool does not appear among the chief 
icles of import. 

South Australia. In South Australia, the imports 
d exports during the whole period, with a few excep- 
ns, show a parellelism such as is witnessed in no 
ler of the colonies. In the first half, however, the 
ports, to a small extent, regularly preponderate ; in the 
2ond half, this is not so marked. Both show notable 
creases in 1882. But, in this case, the decline of 
iports, and the partial decline of exports which 
Hows, do not coincide with the transition to a 
otective system after the Victorian model (1887). 
The chief articles of export are Wool (in 1891, 
2,166,125); Wheat (;^i, 259,379); Flour (;^647,255) ; 
Lallion and Specie (;^56o,582). But, at the end of the 
iriod, none of the items, with the exception of the last 
imed, shows any increase as compared with the be- 
nning : on the contrary, in many of the intervening 
Jars, there is a not inconsiderable decrease ; so that the 
crease in total exports of the last three years must be 
le to numerous smaller items, not mentioned in detail 
the condensed figures of the Statistical Abstract. 
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Among the imports may 


be mentioned 


2 






1890 


1891 


Drapery, Piece Goods, 


Cloths, 




Rugs, etc., - 


- 


- ;^75S.o9i 


^856,690 


Wool, - 


- 


- 580,489 


627,361 


Coal, Coke, etc., - 


- 


- 250,729 


401,638 


Sugar, - 


' 


- 329.191 


339,988 


Apparel and Slops, 


- 


- 23I.92I 


248,947 


Wood, - 


- 


263,380 


339*563 


Precious Metals, - 


- 


- 217,113 


381,618 



With the exception of the latter, these, taken together, 
show in i8go quite an important decrease, as compared 
with earlier years in the middle of the period. This 
decrease does not date from 1887; it was at its worst 
previous to that, in 1884 to 1886, so that, to some extent, 
the influence of the tariff of 1885 may be suspected. 

A comparison of progress made in the neighbouring 
colonies of New South Wales and Victoria is of special 
interest for the question of trade policy. This com- 
parison, based in a superficial way on the figures of 
foreign trade only, is a favourite example of English 
free trade writers, when illustrating the general theo- 
retical advantages of Free Trade, or, as may be, the 
disadvantages of Protection. It is the peculiar merit 
of Sir Charles Dilke that, although he is himself a Free 
Trader, he has clearly emphasised the fallacy of such a 
superficial method, and pointed the way to an impar- 
tial and just comparison. ^ 

The comparison, as he asserts, is misleading, in the 
first place, because New South Wales has abundant 

^ Problems of Greater Britain^ pp. 168, 551, etc. 
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and cheap coal within its boundaries, while in Victoria 
there has been no substantial output of coal of any 
kind:^ in the second, because of the overwhelming 
superiority of New South Wales in size. In conse- 
quence of these two important advantages on the part 
of the latter, the rivalry between the two colonies, which 
stand for the moment upon a fairly equal footing, is 
bound to end in favour of New South Wales. Hence 
although the population of New South Wales has lately 
increased more rapidly than that of Victoria, has over- 
taken it, and, since the last Census, even exceeded it; 
and although the figures of foreign trade and shipping 
of New South Wales in i8go are considerably larger 
than those of Victoria, this does not warrant any con- 
clusion as to the value of the trade policy of the colonies 
concerned. In Dilke's opinion, a really impartial com- 
parison shows that neither Protection nor Free Trade 
has much affected the neck and neck race between the 
two colonies. In neither case can it be shown that 
either of them has suffered from the trade policy which 
it has adopted. Both colonies have passed through 
times of depression and times of prosperity. In Vic- 
toria, under the shield and by the help of protective 
duties, home industries have grown up to a consider- 
able extent. This is shown in the import of Beer and 
Spirits, which is larger in New South Wales than in 
Victoria, because more of both are produced in the latter. 
It is the same with Boots and Shoes. But, in New 
South Wales, also, thanks to the abundance of cheap 

' In 1890 the Talue of the coal production in New South Wales amounted to 
jf 23, 891, 629, in Victoria to ;£'53,655 ; on the other hand, Victoria has a much 
lai^r gold production (1890, ;f 2,354,244, against ;^46o,285) ; but the total 
production of minerals per head of population in New South Wales is more 
Qian double that of Victoria (1890, £^ los. lod. against £2 2s. lod.). See 
Coghlan, pp. 130, 156, 164. 
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coal, numerous industries have arisen without the md 
of Protection. On the whole, however, it can be said 
that Victoria imports less of certain goods and manu- 
factures them herself, while New South Wales imports 
them. Nevertheless, Victoria stands extraordinarily 
high on the list of the countries that import goods 
from Great Britain : the consumption per head of 
these goods is particularly large,^ and almost equal 
to that of New South Wales. Dilke is brought 
then, by the example of Victoria, to the conclu- 
sion that a protective system is by no means so 
dangerous or so disturbing to the economic condition of 
a country as it has hitherto been considered (i.^. by the 
English Free Traders), and that protective duties, such 
as those of Victoria up till 1889, and the existing ones 
in South Australia and New Zealand, are not sufficient 
to affect the great mass of trade, although the new in- 
creased duties in Victoria and those levied in Canada 
might, he thinks, do so. Duties to the amount of 20 
per cent, would alter and shift individual imports rather 
than affect the total sum, which, on the whole, would 
remain unaltered. 

Consider further what he says, in another place, with 
regard to Victoria.^ The commanding position which 
it obtained at first through the gold discoveries, it has 
managed to keep ; and, although gold mining has long 
ago sunk to an unimportant point, and the production 
of wool has not grown so quickly as in the other Aus- 
tralian colonies, it possesses immense capital and a 
great number of various resources. In particular, home 
industry is flourishing under the protective system, so 
that there is already a considerable export of manufac- 
tures. According to Dilke, Victoria now manu- 

^See above, p. 140. ' Op. ctf., p. 113. 
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factures or makes up almost all the articles of 
everyday use which she requires, and, in spite of the 
protective duties of all the other Australasian Colonies, 
save New South Wales, exports such articles to these 
States. Among these are cheap wearing Apparel of 
all kinds, including Shirts, Boots and Shoes, Soap and 
Candles, Common Machinery and Metal goods, while 
the goods of high luxury are of course still imported. 
These 'people's goods ' are now manufactured on such 
a scale, and at such rates, that the trade concerned in 
their production would not, he thinks, suffer by the com- 
plete removal of Protection, although the manufacturers 
do not admit this. Besides, Victoria has an increasing 
re-export trade, and stands, as has been said, very high 
among the markets for goods manufactured in the 
United Kingdom. Melbourne is the most important 
city on the whole continent, and will, if it continues to 
grow as before, soon embrace half the population of 
the entire colony. The capital of the colony is so great 
that the western half of New South Wales, and the 
greater part of Queensland have been utilised by Vic- 
torian capitalists. A large share of the Riverina in 
New South Wales, and many of the sugar plantations 
in Queensland, belong to them. In addition to all this, 
there is great prosperity in agriculture, which, in Dilke's 
opinion, rests chiefly on her good land legislation as 
compared with that of New South Wales. Thus she not 
only produces enough grain for her own consumption, 
but exports a considerable amount of wheat, and has 
beaten New South Wales in the manufacture of goods. 

On the other hand, apart from the constant stream of 
labour to the other colonies, which is the natural result 
of the Victorian capitalists' undertakings, there is of 
late a notable decrease of population in Victoria among 
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people of the best working age, as against a move- 
ment in the other direction in New South Wales; and 
this seems to point to a passing of the surplus labour 
out of Victoria into New South Wales. Still, as Dilke 
rightly remarks, * no very weighty argument for or 
against Free Trade can be founded on this, when the 
difference of area and the natural resources of the two 
colonies are taken into consideration.' 

I am rather inclined to believe that one may go fur- 
ther in this regard than the Free Trader, Dilke, with 
all his laudable impartiality, has gone, and venture to 
say that, without her protective policy, Victoria could 
not have so long maintained, and so successfully devel- 
oped, the economic prosperity based at first on her gold 
discoveries, in face of the rivalry of a country so 
favoured by nature as New South Wales. On the 
other hand, I should say that the giving up of her 
protective policy against the other Australasian colonies, 
and the establishment of inter-colonial Free Trade, as 
advocated by the present Cabinet and by a section of the 
Victorian Protectionists, would now be the best and 
most appropriate trade policy for Victoria. Already 
she is suffering from the usual consequences of a pro- 
tective policy that has been pursued too far, namely, 
over production in home industries, and consequent 
forcing down of prices; and she must, therefore, either 
cease to bolster up these industries or find an outlet for 
them in other countries, specially in the other colonies. 
But, in the meantime, under the protection of their raised 
tariffs, competing home industries have grown up in 
these colonies too, and New South Wales, for the very 
purpose of competing more actively with Victoria, is 
on the point of going over to Protection. Thus, partly 
by her own example, Victoria has created a state of 
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irs which makes it very difficult for her to carry out 
trade policy which now seems advisable and neces- 
' for her. To this, however, we shall return in the 
chapter.^ 

he chief object in the protective policy of the inde- 
dent colonies is the general development of a larger 
le industry than would otherwise have arisen of 
f without this support. According to Dilke's 
mnt, this has already been reached, to a great 
int, by Victoria and the other Australasian colonies, 
ough it only shows in a few instances in the import 
res. In Victoria, too, a fairly large export of the 
ducts of home industry has grown up, which, it is 
:, is not so large in separate articles as to be found 
he figures of the Statistical Abstract. 
he statistics given in the Year Book of the Imperial 
itute, and the official figures given by Coghlan, of 
industries of the Australasian colonies, show also how 
11 the beginnings still are, according to European 
.s, but how rapidly they are expanding. In 1890, 
number of employees in Works and Manufactories 
as follows : 

New South Wales, 46,135 

Victoria, 5^,175 

South Australia, 13J183 

Tasmania, 2,204 

New Zealand, 25,759 

capital value of the plant in New South Wales was 
526,821; in Victoria, ;£^6,6o4,332.2 

1 the economic development of South Australia compared with that of 
ia, see Board 0/ Trade Journal, xii., p. 277 (March, 1892). 
)ghlan, p. 195. 
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The gradual growth, in New South Wales only, dur- 
ing the last ten years, is shown in the following table: 

Number of Industries. Number of WoHna 
1880, .... 2,779 28,259 

1882, .... 3,158 33,889 

1884, .... 3,419 38,794 

1886, .... 3,541 43,527 

1888, - - - - 3,106 45,564 

1890, - - - . 2,583 46,135 

Detailed figures for the years 1886 to 1890 are givea 
for the following groups of industries : — Boiling Dowd 
Establishments, Boot Factories, Brick Yards, Breweries, 
Distilleries, Flour Mills, Saw Mills, Soap and Candle 
Manufactories, Sugar Mills and Refineries, Tobacco 
Factories, and Woollen Mills. Of these, the most im- 
portant are : 

No. of Industries. No. of Wakas. 

1890 1S9O 

Boot Factories, - - - - 60 2806 

Brick Works, 190 2018 

Flour Mills, 346 3788 

Sugar Factories, - - - - 31 1621^ 

In Victoria, the total number of establishments at 
the end of 1890 was 3,289. The detailed figures for the 
following industries are : 

No. of Industries. No. of Workos 

1891 189I 

Flour Mills, - - - - 104 800 

Breweries, 68 1185 

Woollen Mills, . . . . y y^i 
Tanneries, Wool-washing Establish- 
ments, etc., - - - - 132 1635 
Brick Yards and Potteries, - - 233 31 19 
Soap and Candle Works, Distilleries, 

Tobacco Factories, - - - 13 776* 

'^ Imperial Institute Year-Booky p. 536. ^Ibid.y p. 581. 
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"o these may be added 174 establishments for Print- 
: and Stationery; 340 Machine and Tool shops; 
, Coachbuilding ; 131, Furniture; 292, Clothing; 
Chemical Products.^ 

n New Zealand, we find the following figures for 
56:2 



No. of Industries. No. of Workers. 



Printing Establishments, 

Coach Building, 

Furniture Manufactories, 

Woollen Mills, 

Boot Factories, 

Clothing Factories, - 

Meat Freezing and Preserving, 

Tanning and Wool-scouring, etc., 

Saw Mills, - - - - 

Brick Works, - - - - 

Iron and Brass Foundries, 



135 


2107 


89 


664 


75 


707 


6 


867 


42 


1654 


II 


1269 


44 


838 


97 


1093 


268 


5042 


126 


598 


58 


1750 



The extent and progress of the industrial growth is 
St seen in the distribution of population between town 
d country :^ 



Year. 


Victoria. 


New South Wales. 


Urban. 


Country. 


Urban. 


Country. 


.61, - - 
•71, - 

;8i, - - 
•91, - 


Per Cent. 
25.89 
28.87 
32.81 
43-09 


Per Cent. 
74.11 

71.13 
67.19 
56.91 


Per Cent. 
26.70 
26.73 
29.40 

33-88 


Per Cent. 
73-30 
73-27 
70.60 

66.12 



^See Colonial Office List, 1892, p. 231. 
2 Imperial Institute Year-Book, p. 703. 



^IHd., p. 495. 
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To what extent have home industries been founded 
in Canada — the colony which led the way in trak 
policy ? 

The answer is given in comprehensive official data,^ 
which show very clearly its steady rate of progress.' 
The number of industrial establishments in the 
entire Dominion in April, 1891, amounted to 75,7^ 
i.e. an increase since 1881 of 25,842 or almost 51 
per cent. : the number of workers in 1891 was 
367,491, i.e. an increase of 112,561 since 1881, or 
44 per cent. The comparison cannot be carried 
further back than 1871, except for the four provinces, 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
which then formed the Confederation. In these, 
the increase during the twenty years between 1871 and 
1 89 1 was 72 per cent., of which 20 per cent. belon|f 
to the years 187 1 to 1881, and 52 per cent, to the 
10 years. In the 20 years the workers employed in 
factories have increased 81.3 per cent., of which 44ptf 
cent, belong to the last ten years. 

Of the total number of establishments, those manu- 
facturing animal and vegetable food stuffs (including 
the making of Flour, Baking and Confectionery pro- 
ducts. Pickles, Preserved Fruits, Meat, Cheese, and 
Butter) amounted, in 1881, to 4702, with 21,146 workers; 
in 1891, to 11,910, with 51,585 workers. 

The establishments for the manufacture of Teictiles 
and Clothing Stuffs (including Cotton and Wool Spin** 
nin^, Boot and Shoe factories. Tailors and Clothiers) 
amounted, in 1881, to 10,163, with 60,617 workers, and, 
in 1891, to 17,650, with 80,662 employees, i.e. an in- 
crease of 73 per cent, in the establishments, and only 

^ See excerpt from * Census Bulletin,' No. 8, of nth May, 1892 (in Boadf^ 
Trade Journal^ xiii., p. 30, of July, 1892). 
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er cent, in the workers. In the Paper industry, 
ding Printing Offices, the increase in establish- 
;s in the last 10 years is 48 per cent. ; in the workers, 
5r cent. ; and in the making oi machines and tools, 
t 30 per cent, in both. 

le growth of Canada's home industry in the last 
ty years has thus been very considerable, and the 
:er part of this growth has taken place in the last 
'^ears, i.e. during the period of Protection, 
lis agrees with Dilke's statements.^ He grants that, 
anada, industry has undoubtedly grown up under 
Action, and has got hold of the larger part of the 
5 market: that it is beginning to make for export, 
I the case of wood furniture where it is competing 
Austria in far-off markets. In consequence of the 
ed outlet which Canada herself offers to the in- 
•y that has thus rushed up, an over production has 
dy set in, and the necessity arisen of opening up 
r markets. For this reason, Dilke holds the appro- 
e trade policy for the future to be Free Trade, 
would, however, involve the destruction of a great 
of the existing industries, owing to the competition 
e neighbouring United States. 
ider the protective system, since 1878, the country 
tneral has made great strides. In particular, it has 
the great Canadian Pacific Railway ; and its wealth 
according to Dilke, increased rapidly since the 
ration, and still more rapidly since adopting a 
m of Protection. 

le figures for Canada, it is true, are not to be com- 
J with tlrose of Australia. The area of Canada is 
Tge as that of Australia, its population is greater, 
lilway mileage greater — or, in proportion to popula- 
^IbU,, pp. 65, 93, 559. 
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tion, as great. But the total foreign trade, absolu 
considered, is only as large as that of New South Wa 
i.e. of a single one of the Australian colonies, while 
relation to population, it is very much smaller, 
state revenue and state expenses, as well as the stated 
are much less, the latter being only one-third of th? 
Australia. But, if Canada's economic life has 
advanced with such gigantic strides as that of the' 
ous Australian colonies, the reason for this mus 
sought, not in her trade policy, but in the natural 
ditions of the country. 

It will surely be admitted that the * National 
nomic Policy ' of the independent colonies has 
general, attained its end, viz. : — to further and h 
the economic development of these countries. The ( 
tion that remains is whether the cost of this policj 
not been too great. 

In Canada, the prevailing opinion is that the pr 
tive system has not raised the average prices of 
goods ; and Dilke at any rate would seem to concl 
from the very fact of this statement being put for 
without direct and clear contradiction, that, in any( 
there has been no great rise of prices. 

But the level of prices is after all but a relative ma 
and only derives its importance in connection with 
level of wealth, i.e. of the income of the indivic 
Now, it is a generally acknowledged fact that the i 
wealth and total income of the colonies concerned I 
risen very considerably, even in relation to populal 
during this period.^ The next question then is, a 
the distribution of this total income. 

* Coghlan, p. 311, gives for Australasia the following estimate of thei» 
of pri^•ate wealth (excluding state lands and public works): in 183^ 
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[ n regard to this, the Australian colonies pride 
tinselves on taking the first place among all coun- 
ts in equality of distribution. The influence which 
fe protective policy of these countries has had on the 
^es of labour is, therefore, of special importance. 
It is Dilke, again, who, in an impartial way, con- 
iverts the popular Free Trade statements.^ .They 
lount to this that, in protected countries, the higher 
iges, when the higher prices of most goods are taken 
to account, (i.^. the buying power of money), mean, 
the long run, a smaller rather than a larger income, 
lis Dilke grants as regards the United States — except 
Chicago and California — but emphasises that wages 
, Australasia and South Africa are twice as high as 
[• England, and for shorter hours : that purchasing 
fewer is, on the whole, equal, except in regard to 
ht: while, as regards rent, the difference is chiefly 
ttised by men with a higher standard of comfort in- 
pting upon the vastly superior standard of life that 
fcvails in the colonies.^ 

^f Canada, too, he says, in another place, ^ that the 
Iges have improved in the last few years; that they 
ft high, even if not quite up to the level of the 
•Heral colonial standard ; while the hours of labour are 
Drter than in England, and the necessaries of life lower 
price, with the exception of house rents. If Dilke 
H not subscribe to the contention of the colonial 

Ions; 1863, ;ti8i mUlions; 1890, £\\(^ millions. The latter figure 
ks out at ;f 309 per head against £24/^. i in Great Britain, ;^22i.6 in France, 
JC132.5 in Germany (Mulhall's Dictionary of Statistics), 
t^oblemSy p. 561. 

See on this the chapter on * Food Supply and Cost of Living ' in Coghlan 
;i9, which fully confirms this. 

P. 70. 
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protectionists that protective duties raise wages, he 
forced to admit that, here in any case, they do i 
reduce them, even when the purchasing power 
money is taken into account. In the same way, i 
points out, against a Cobden Club free trader of til 
deepest dye (Sir Lyon Playfair), who had said 
labour disturbances and strikes were much less freqi 
and acute in Free Trade England than in the Unil 
States with its policy of Protection, that this is by 
means the case in the protectionist colonies; that, 
the contrary, they have been serious in the Free Ti 
colony of New South Wales. He upsets, also, 
fallacious comparison made by Sir Lyon Plaj 
between New South Wales and Victoria, in 
statement that wages are higher in free trade Ni 
South Wales than in Victoria; the fact being 
according to Dilke's statement, they are, on 
average, for most classes of labour, about the sai 
and only higher for some forms of unskilled labour. 
Finally, against Playfair's attempt to prove that 'Pro- 
tection leads slowly, but surely, to Socialism, and tends 
even to Communism,' he emphasises that Protection ii 
Canada and Victoria, where it has been long tried, haf 
had a * decidedly conservative effect,' and that'll 
country in the whole world has less leaning towarfc 
Revolutionary Socialism or towards Communism thai 
has the protectionist colony of Victoria.' 

^See also the English Parliamentary paper, Hours of Adult ld0 
(Colonies), 1892, No. 115. 
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RADE Between the Colonies and Between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. 

in earlier occasion, we have examined the share 
the colonial trade has in the trade of the United 
3m ; taking up the trade of the colonies in ques- 
e have now to consider what proportion is done 
le mother country, what with the other colonies, 
lat with foreign countries. 

following Table A^ shows the total foreign 
imports and exports), in percentages, for the year 



Table A. 



Countries. 


Great 

Britain. 

% 


British 

Colonies. 

% 


Foreign 

Countnes. 

% 


ettlements, - 
ith Wales, - 
ind, - - - - 

ustralia, 
Australia, - 
a, - - - - 
iland, ... - 
ilony, .... 

dland, 


52.9 
20.4 
48.1 

37-5 
50.0 

S7.0 

51.9 
27.7 
70.9 
86.8 

43-4 
34.0 


16.4 
23.2 
40.8 
61.0 

38.3 
38-0 

4S-2 
71.8 

20.9 

3.3 
24.6 


30-7 
56.4 
19.1 

II.7 

2.9 

8.2 

6.4 

53.3 
41.4 



1 Taken from Rawson, L, Table No. Villa, pp. 72, 73. 
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Table B gives a comprehensive picture of the dev 
ment from 1870 to 1890 : 

Table B. 
(From Edgcome, The British Traders^ Vademecum^ 1892,/. 55. 

I. India. 





Imports from 


Exports t 


Countries. 


1870. 
Million 


1880. 
Million 


1890. 
Million 


1870. 
Million 


188& 
Mniion 


Great Britain, - - - . 

British Possessions, - 

Rest of Europe and Possessions, 

America, 

Rest of the World, - 


27.1 

14.4 
I.O 
O.I 


38.5 
8.4 
1.7 
0.5 
3.7 


65.1 
9.8 
4.1 
1.9 

4.7 


27.6 
16.8 

\% 

2.1 


9-9 
3-6 
9-4 


Total, 


46.9 


52.8 


85.6 


53.5 


69.2 



2. Straits Settlements. 



Great Britain, - - - - 
British Possessions, - 
Rest of Europe and Possessions, 
America, . . . . 
Rest of the World, - 


2.5 
2.5 
2.7 
0.4 
2.2 


3.6 
4.2 
3-0 
0.1 
2.8 


3-9 
4.8 
5.6 

6.9 


1-7 
1.7 
2.2 
0.8 
2.3 


2.2 
1.9 
4-9 
I.I 
2.8 


Total, 


10.3 


13.7 


21.5 


8.7 


12.9 



3. New South Wales. 



•1 


r 










Great Britain, - - - - 


3-2 


6.S 


8.6 


2.5 


7.5 


British Possessions, - 


3-3 


6.4 


"•5 


30 


7.7 


Rest of Europe and Possessions, 


0.1 


0.3 


1.0 


0.1 


0.2 


America, . . . . 


0.2 


0.4 


0.9 




0.2 


Rest of the World, - 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.2 


0.1 


Total, - - - 


7.2 


14.2 


22.6 


5.8 


iS-7 
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4. 


Victoria. 












Imports from 


Exports to 


Countries. 


X870. 

Million 

£ 


1880. 

Million 

£ 


1800. 

MiiUon 

£ 


1870. 

Million 

£ 


1880. 

Million 

£ 


MU^n 
£ 


Britain, - - - - -^ 
h Possessions, - 
3f Europe and Possessions, 
ica, .... 
DftheWorid, - 


•"6.2 

4.8 

0.5 
0.4 

0.5 


0.5 
0.4 
0.5 


9.8 
2.0 
I.I 
0.4 


6.2 
4.9 
0.4 
0.4 
0.5 


9.2 
6.5 
0.1 
0.1 


1.4 
0.2 


Total, 


12.4 


14.6 


22.9 


12.4 


15.9 


13.3 



5. South Australia. 



Britain, - - . - / 
h Possessions, - 
}f Europe and Possessions, 

3f the World, - 


-^1.2 
0.7 

0.1 


3.0 

2.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 


2.5 
5.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 


I.I 
13 


3.7 
1.7 

0.1 


9 

0.1 
0.1 


Total, 


2.0 


5.6 


8.2 


2.4 


5.5 


8.3 



6. New Zealand. 



Britain, .... 


2.7 


3-5 


4.2 


2.5 


4.8 


7.4 


1 Possessions, - 


1.7 


2.2 


1.2 


2.2 


1.3 


1.6 


ica, .... 


0.1 


a2 


0.4 




0.1 


0.6 


)f the World, - 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


Total, 


4.6 


6.1 


6.2 


4.8 


6.3 


9.8 



7. Queensland. 



Britain, - ^ 

1 Possessions, - 

)f Europe and Possessions, 

•f the World, . 


^0.4 
I.I 


0.8 
2.0 


2.1 
2.5 

0.1 


0.7 
1-3 


0.8 
2.4 


2.4 
4.2 


Total, 


^1.5 


^3.1 


I5.0 


2.0 


3-4 


8.5 



' The amounts for 1880 and 1890 contain also the frontier trade, 
X 
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4 


8. Cape of Good Hopr. ft 




Imports from 


Rxportsto V 


COUNTRIBS. 


X870. 
MiUion 


x88o. 
MUUon 


MmUm 


zBto. 
MiUion 


i88a 

MilliOD 


>& 

^ 


Great Britain, - - - - 
British Possessions, - 
Rest of Europe and Possessions, 
America, - . - . 
Rest of the World, - 


2.0 
0.2 
0.1 

0.2 


6.2 
I.I 
0.1 
0.3 
0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.4 


2.1 
0.2 

0.2 
0.1 


ai 
0.1 
a2 


M 

Oi 

ai 

M 


Total, 


2.5 


8.0 


10. 1 


2.6 


7.9 


ift3 


9 


. Canada. 











Great Britain, - - - - 
British Possessions, - 
Rest of Europe and Possessions, 
America, - . . . 
Rest of the World, - 


14.3 
0.7 

I.O 

0.6 


7.2 
0.4 
0.8 
6.1 
0.4 


8.9 
0.4 
2.2 
10.7 
0.9 


8.1 
1.0 

\% 

0.4 


0.8 
0.7 
6.9 
0.3 




Total, 


26.5 


14.9 


23.1 


18.7 


18.3 


iW 


10. Newfoundland. 1 


Great Britain, .... 
British Possessions, - 
Rest of Europe and Possessions, 
America, .... 
Restof the World, . 


0.6 

0.3 
0.1 

0.3 
0.1 


0.5 
0.4 
0.1 
0.4 


0.3 
0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 


0.4 
0.2 
0.4 
0.1 
0.3 


0.4 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.3 


04 
is 


Total, 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


This Table gives us tl 
The share of Great 1 
risen, not only absolutel 
exports, on the other \ 
siderable relative decreajs 
countries and of the re 
narily increased. The 
of Indian products, pa 
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e Continent (mostly to Belgium and Germany) is a 
•eminent feature. 

In New South Wales, the share of the mother coun- 
y in the import and export trade has not kept pace 
ith that of other British Possessions, which, at the 
^d of the period, far exceeds it. 

In Victoria, the share of the mother country in the 
ciports, at the end of the period, is about equal to that 
r the other British Possessions, but has not increased 
I. the same proportion. In exports her share, as 
efore, greatly preponderates. The share of the other 
'"uropean countries has risen considerably both in im- 
orts and exports. 

In South Australia, the mother country's share of 
ie imports has been far exceeded by that of the other 
► ritish Possessions : as regards exports, their share has 
icreased to a slighter extent. 

In New Zealand, on the contrary, the share of the 
lother country, both in the imports and the exports, is 
luch the larger, and has increased to a much greater 
artent. The share of the other colonies has even par- 
i-ally decreased. 

In Queensland, the share of the mother country has in- 
xeased relatively more than that of the other Possessions, 
^ut, in the case of exports, it is still exceeded by theirs. 

In Cape Colony, on the other hand, the share of the 
mother country has steadily increased over the whole period. 

In Canada, at the beginning (1872-73), the imports 
fom the mother country were very high, and came to 
lore than half of the total import. In 1880, they were, 
'^Solutely, very much down, but, relatively, hardly at 
1. In 1890, they were, absolutely, higher again, but, 
latively, considerably lower. In the middle period, 
^80, imports from all other quarters had fallen : in 1890, 
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with the exception of imports from the British Posses- 
sions, they had risen absolutely and relatively, particu- 
larly those from other European countries and from 
America. As regards exports, the mother country's 
share has risen both absolutely and relatively, whik 
America's has fallen in both respects. 

The Tables in No. 22 of the Siaiisiical i4b5trflctgite 
the details of the growth of trade in the various colooid 
with individual countries. Space will not permit i 
these being printed here in full. The reader maybe 
simply referred to them for the movements in CanadaV 
import and export trade with Great Britain on the one 
hand, and with the United States on the other. 

Particular notice ought, however, to be taken of the 
extent and the increase of inter- Australasian trade: in 
several of the colonies, it considerably exceeds the tra(k 
with the mother country. If we divide the exteriMl 
and inter-colonial trade of Australasia, we get the fol- 
lowing figures :^ 

I. Trade of the various Australasian Colonies 
with Countries outside of Australasia. 



1881 



1890 



New South Wales, 
Victoria, - 
Queensland, 
South Australia, 
Western Australia, 
Tasmania, 
New Zealand, - 

Australasia, 



;^2o,683,445 

22,284,452 

2,793i705 

6,739.837 

566,445 

958*939 

10.527,855 



;;^2 2,394,4^ 

23»630.37^ 

8,833,742 

995,988 

1,067,075 

i3»35O'404 



64,554,678 



75»223»727 



'Coghlan, pp. 41, 47. 
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2. Inter-Australasian Trade. 





1881 


1890 


)uth Wales, - 

I, 

land, - . - - 

Vustralia, 

1 Australia, - 

lia, . - - 

•aland, - - - - 


;£l3,2II,372 

10,686,172 
4,810,286 
3,089,466 

341,156 
2,027,781 
2,990,056 


;£22,266,46i 

12,589,865 

8,669,546 

8,462,023 

550,272 

2,317,429 
2,721,841 


isia, , - - - 


37,156,289 


57.577,437 



inter-Australasian trade has, therefore, increased 
much greater degree than the external trade : 
, indeed, in New South Wales — probably in con- 
1 with its Free Trade policy, 
elation to population, also, it has increased more 
^ than the total trade of Australasia, as the 
ing Table shows :^ 



Total Trade. 


Inter-Australasian Trade. 


I 


Per Head. 


I 


Per Head. 


51,001,071 

69.093.778 

101,710,967 

132,801,164 


;£4o 5 5 

35 I 5 

36 12 3 
35 10 3 


15.939.789 
29.364,762 
37,156,289 
57.577.437 


;£l2 II 9 

15 5 I 
13 8 4 
15 7 II 



s, while the total trade resulting from the colossal 
;e of population already mentioned, was not able 

^ Coghlan, pp. 30, 46. 
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to maintain its abnormally high relative level at Ike 
time of the great gold discoveries — in value, of couisei 
not in quantity — inter- Australasian trade, neverthdes^ 
has steadily increased even per head of population. 

The Imperial Institute Year-Book gives anotte 
grouping. It distinguishes the trade of the most imp* 
tant Australasian colonies, with Great Britain, with tin J' is 
remaining Australasian colonies taken together, vitk 
the other British colonies, and with foreign countriesi 
in the single years from 1881 to 1890.^ The figui«| 
show in the clearest way to what a large extend 
in almost all the Australasian colonies — ^with the excep-i 
tion of Victoria and New Zealand — the trade with to 
mother country has lost in importance during the 
ten years, as against that with the other Australasiaa 
colonies, and even, in some cases, as against that wiik 
foreign countries. 

The Tables of the Statistical Abstract, again, sho« 
the trade relations of the various Australasian colonics 
with individual countries and with the other colonies. 
From them we see that there is a particularly large trade 
between New South Wales and Victoria, and, agaifli 
between each of these two colonies and the rest, while 
that of the remaining colonies with each other is smaller. 
The total inter-Australasian trade of New South Wales 
is, however, as already pointed out, very much larger 
than that of Victoria, probably in consequence of i^ 
former Free Trade policy; and the exports of Victoriato 
the other Australasian colonies show a decided decrease 
in the last few years. In South Australia, the imports 
from Great Britain are less than those from New South 
Wales alone. In Tasmania, the imports from and ex- 
ports to Great Britain are less than those from and to 

^ See Imperial Institute Year-Book^ pp. 520, 569, 603, 632, 694* 
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ria. In Queensland, the exports to the mother 
ry are less than to New South Wales alone : the 
rts from Great Britain are at any rate less than 

from the other Australasian colonies collectively, 
he other hand, in New Zealand there is a great 
>nderance of direct trade with the mother country, 
is to be noted, however, that a great part of this 
Australasian trade is obviously transit trade (par- 
irly in New South Wales), both in exports (such 
3ol, gold, and cattle) and in imports, particularly 
ifactured goods from Great Britain : so that the 
rts of the various Australasian colonies from Great 
in might be quite differently represented if indirect 

were taken into account.^ 

tially, to guard against attaching too much 
Ttance to these figures, attention must be drawn 
e considerable divergence between the statistics of 
ndividual colonies in regard to their mutual trade; 
we must repeat what was said before, in a general 

as to the merely relative utility of all trade statis- 



► go into the similar growth of trade for each 
^idual Crown Colony, would take us too far, but 

interesting to have at least a concise summary, 
absolute and the relative growth, for all the colonies 
:her, is given in the following Table.^ (See p. 328.) 
:cording to this, the total imports and the total ex- 

> of the British Possessions have increased to a large 
fairly equal extent since 1870, the imports by 69.1 

! Rawson, I. , p. 49, note ; Coghlan, p. 47. 

I, e,g, in the Statistical Abstract the figures, from both sides, of the 

)etween Victoria and New South Wales. 

)m Eklgcome, p. 58. 
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Total Imports into the British Possessions from 



Total Exports from Ik 
British Possessioosto 



The British Empire, 
Foreign Countries, 

Total, 



1870. 

MUliooj^. 



lOI.I 
28.3 



129.4 



z88o 
Million £,, 



I25.I 
28.1 



1532 



^1890 
Million ;£• 



1870 
Minion j^, 



178.6 
51.6 



97-4 
29-3 



230.2 



126.7 



x88o 
MiUtoD) 



i^Wa^l 



129.7 

454 



I75-I 



i6a5 
77.6 



238.1 



Percentage of Increase. 



Total Imports into the British Possessions from 



Total Exports from the 
British Possessions to 



The British Empire, 
Foreign Countries, 



Total, 



iSto 
rCenl 



per Cent. 



x88o 
per Cent. 



23.8 



18.4 



xSgo 
per dent. 



1870 
percent. 



42.9 
84.8 



50-7 



1880 
per CenL 



33-3 
55-3 



38.2 



pffSt 



23-9 
70.1 



36.2 



per cent., the exports by 74.4 per cent. But, while the 
increase of the exports is divided fairly equally between 
the two decades, the imports in the second ten years are 
very much greater than in the first, i.e. the imports and 
exports approximate very closely both in 1870 and 1890, 
but diverge considerably in 1880. Further, as concerns 
the distribution, the increase in the exports to foreign 
countries in both decades, and in the imports from 
foreign countries in the second decade, is much larger 
than the increase to or from the British Empire. This 
was only to be expected, as the colonies naturally, in 
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5 early stage of their development, carried on trade, in 
I first instance, with the mother country, and only 
idually established relations with other countries. In 
inection with this development, the difference between 
ports and exports is worth remarking. At the end of 
i period, the imports from foreign countries did not 
lount to one-third of the imports from the British 
npire; the exports to foreign countries, on the other 
nd, were at least one-half of those to countries within 
5 Empire. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MOVEMENTS FOR IMPERIAL FEDERATION 
AND COMMERCIAL UNION.i 

We have seen, in the preceding chapters, how Eng- 
land has granted to her larger colonies, in anticipation 
of their breaking away from her at some future date, 
both political independence and entire liberty to inaugu- 
rate commercial policies of their own. We have seen, 

^ The literature on these questions, especially in pamphlets and periodiaJs,B 
very large, and is steadily increasing. The account given here— ontsidc rf 
information obtained by word of mouth — rests principally on the folloiriB|: 
Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain, Part VII. ; Webster, Trade of the IVoHit 
Chap. XII. ; J. A. Froude, Oceana, or England and her Colonies, Lonii«» 
1886 ; Marquis of Lome, Imperial Federation, London, 1885 5 Sir Gcoip 
Ferguson Bowen, Thirty Years' of Colonial Government^ edited by Stankf 
Lane Poole, Vol. II., London, 1889, with an Appendix on Imperial FedentioB I 
J. Castell Hopkins, Canada and the Empire, Toronto, 1890 ; Arch. M'Goft 
A Federal Parliament for the British People, Toronto, 1890 ; Howard YinceaJi 
Inter- British Trade and its Influence on the Unity of the Empire, 1891; &ri 
of Dunraven, Commercial Union within the Empire (Nineteenth CentBiy» 
March, 1891); Hervey, The Latest Phase of Imperial Federation, \^vM 
The Trade Policy of Imperial FedercUion, London, 1892; but, above all, tl* 
journal, If?tperial Federation, published by the Imperial Federation U«g*» 
London, of the years 1890, 1891, and 1892. Owing to its late publicatioiij 
G. R. Parkin, Imperial Federatioft, the Problem of National Unity, LodM 
1892, could only be incidentally consulted, as also Britannic ConfederotMi^^ 
series of papers by Sir J. Colomb, E. A. Freeman, etc., London, 1892. 
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>, how, apart from her first feeble attempt, she has 
ne nothing, and been able to do nothing to prevent 
im from going over to a decidedly protectionist 
licy. 

On the other hand, public opinion in England on the 
cstion of the political importance of the colonies, and 
lether or not they ought to be kept annexed to the 
Dther country, has, in the period we are dealing with 
the last 30 years — undergone a slow, almost imper- 
ptible, but complete change. This first found expres- 
3n on July 29th, 1884, when a number of eminent 
atesmen and politicians of both, or, rather, of the three, 
irties — radical, liberal, and conservative — assembled 
r the purpose of founding a society which should aim 
>t merely at maintaining, but at drawing closer, the 
3litical ties between Britain and the colonies.^ The 
tsolutions passed at this first meeting were to the effect 
lat, in order to secure the permanent unity of the 
mpire, some form of federation, by the creation of an 
uperial Constitution, ^ was essential, and that, for 
le purpose of influencing public opinion both in the 
Jnited Kingdom and the Colonies, and of showing the 
lestimable advantages which would accrue to the whole 
-mpire from the adoption of such a system of organisa- 
ion, a society should be formed of men of all parties 
3 recommend and support the principles of Federa- 
on. The society, which was formally established at 
further meeting on November loth, took the name of 
le * Imperial Federation League.' At this meeting, 

^See Imperial Federalunty Report of the Conference held July, 29M, 1884. 
' I.e. Imperial Federation in place of the former colonial connection ; equal 
itical rights for the separate parts of the British Empire in place of the 
Hier (now only very slight) dependence of the colonies on the mother 
intiy. 
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two fundamental principles were laid down with r^ 
to the society, namely : 

(i) * That any scheme of Imperial Federation shoaM 
combine on an equitable basis the resources of the En- 
pire for the maintenance of common interests, 
adequately provide for an organised defence of commoi 
rights.' 

(2) * That no scheme of Federation should interfeft t 
with the existing rights of Local Parliaments as regaii ki 
local affairs.' 

The former is merely a general statement ; the latter, 
however, indicates a definite and actual limitation. 

That the foundation of this new society was really 
the result of a change in the general way of looking at 
the colonial question, may be seen from the unanimous 
applause with which it was greeted by the largest ani 
most important section of the English press. It is 
evident from this that a remarkable reaction had 
taken place in public opinion on this subject. A few 
years ago, such a step would have been impossible, and 
would have incurred universal censure and even ridi- 
cule.^ 

The reasons for this reaction are numerous and com- 
plicated. 

In the first place, the Manchester doctrine whiA 
as we have already remarked, advocated the aban- 
doning of the colonies, had practically become bank- 
rupt. It had first been given up by the new Liberalisnij 
in regard to the labour question. In the sphere of trade 
policy, again, it had done little to justify itself. The 
other countries, far from fulfilling its prophecies by 
following the example of England and adopting Free 
Trade, had shut up their markets by means of an 

^See the leading articles in the Times^ Standard^ Pall Mall Gos^^ 
Globe, etc. 
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rreased protective policy. No wonder, then, that the 
ctrine of this School on colonial policy also began to 
'aken doubts. 

In the next place, the effect of the huge expan- 
Mi in the means of communication became now, 
• the first time, universally perceptible. By over- 
ming the difficulties of space and time, which 
d separated the mother country and her colonies, it 
d broken down the barriers between them, and 
ought them closer together than had ever been 
lagined possible. 
No less important was the enormous development 

the independent colonies — Australasia in particular. 
It also Canada — during this period. On the one hand, 

awakened, in the mother country, a feeling of just 
ide in the children who were reflecting such honour 

her name, and who were following so closely in her 
3tsteps in political and social matters : and on the 
fier, the more real bond of common material interests 
IS thereby formed, as the colonies offered a splendid 
Id for the surplus capital of the mother country. 

this way, the commercial world at home was roused 
a lively interest in the welfare of the colonies, and in 
i political connection with them. 
The fact that the great majority of the independent 
onies themselves did not desire the final separation 
which the Manchester theory had condemned them, 
d not less influence in bringing about this reaction in 
blic opinion. In possession of the most complete 
If-Government, which showed itself in this instance 
[:onservative force, they wished for no change in a 
ationship that only brought them advantage; their 
velopment was furthered by the abundant capifial 6f 
J mother country, while they enjoyed her political 
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and military protection without any qiiid ^10 jM. 
Hence they took every opportunity of expressing tli» 
attachment to the home country and their loyalty to tk 
Queen, and these deliverances could not fail to find an 
echo in England. 

The foreign policy adopted by the Disraeli Cabinet ia 
the second half of the seventies (1874 ^o 1879) had 
contributed to rouse England again to a kind of imperial 
policy. Finally, to the labours of the Royal CoIodW 
Institute, founded in 1868, is due a large share in ie» 
awakening and keeping up the interest in colonial 
affairs. 

Thus, from many different quarters, the way v« 
prepared for a reaction. The opinion that tie 
colonies ought to be retained by England, vas 
fairly general : less widespread, however, was the 
conviction, which animated the founders of the 
Imperial Federation League, that, for this purpose, an 
alteration of the existing political relation and a 
closer political union between them and the mother 
country was necessary. The majority held it quite pos- 
sible simply to preserve the existing relations, believing 
that they exhibited already a sufficient amount of 
federation. Much then, still, remained to be done to 
make the conviction of the necessity of a closer union 
general. 

The newly-founded society, was at that time, there- 
fore, in the right in laying down, as its first task, the 
general moulding of public opinion to this view, with- 
out putting forward concrete proposals with regard tc 
the form which the proposed federation was to take 
In this way it was able to combine very hetero 
geneous elements. But this was only a makeshift fo 
the time being. It was clear from the outset that thes 
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in the programme would sooner or later have to be 

: that, from assertions as to the necessity of an 

rial federation, it would be necessary to pass to 

•ete proposals, unless mere empty words were to 

the place of practical action. 

the first instance, however, the society confined 

to criticising the existing state of things, and lay- 

itress on the necessity of reform in the direction of 

rial federation. Two points, in particular, were 

*ibed as abnormal. 

The first was that none of the large colonies had 
constitutionally recognised voice in the affairs of the 
)ire; that the foreign policy, not only for the 
ed Kingdom but also for the whole Empire, was 
2 in Great Britain ; that the colonies, therefore, had 
ke on themselves all the consequences of this policy, 
, it might be, a war, without being able in any 
to influence its course. 

ily on the conclusion of commercial treaties, had 
English Government, as we saw, departed in the 
ties from its former practice, and in most cases 
ved to the independent provinces, as well as to 
1 and Natal, the right to adhere or not as they 
>ed. It had, moreover, several times summoned 
jsentatives of the independent colonies, but these 
given simply an advisory function. 
. The second — representing the other side — was 
the people of the United Kingdom had not only to 
the whole cost of the naval, military, diplomatic, 
consular services all over the world, the protection 
advantages of which, in war and peace, were shared 
Ily by their colonial fellow subjects, but also all the 
nses of any war undertaken solely in the interests 
ly of the colonies. 
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The first point served as a handle for the agitation ii 
the colonies; the second, in the United Kingdom, hj 
particular, the proposal to make the colonies bear fla! 
proper share in the cost of the maintenance of the 
pi re, was one which specially recommended itself to 
British taxpayer, and wakened a growing sympa%' 
with the idea of imperial federation. 

The request that the colonies should share in thecorti 
of the fleet, etc., was bound up with the first point; 
for the revolt of the United States had, at least, tauglt 
the lesson that taxation of the colonies without reprt- 
sentation — at any rate as regards the foreign policy rf 
the Empire — was not practicable. 

It was the question, then, of the defeince of thi 
Empire, and the share of the colonies in that defend^ 
which was put in the foreground of the agitation fe 
imperial federation. A beginning had already beei 
made in this direction. In 1867, on the formation of 
the Dominion, it was agreed that England shonH 
gradually withdraw her troops, and that Canada should 
herself provide a territorial army for the defence of tte 
country. The same arrangement was made when Self- 
Government was conferred on Cape Colony in 1870. 
In 1879, a Royal Commission was appointed, under 
the Chairmanship of the Earl of Carnarvon, to enquto 
into the question ; the result of which was that the Aus* 
tralasian colonies undertook at least the land defence of 
the harbours, by troops raised and maintained by 
themselves. Thus, at the present time, the Australian 
Colonies and New Zealand maintain a total force of 
40,000 men, divided over the separate colonies, each 
colony having its own territorial troops. Canada, on 
the other hand, has about 36,000 men under a uniform 
organisation, with an excellent training-school f<^ 
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zers.^ The action of the self-governing colonies, in 
Lng over the support of their land forces, brought 
siderable relief to the British taxpayer,^ but there 
L remained the large and ever-increasing expense for 

British fleet and the numerous coaling stations, and 
se fell on the British taxpayer alone. 
The general aim, then, of the Imperial Federation 
ague was, in the first place, to carry out these prin- 
les by the establishment of a constitutional federation, 
ose sole object should be the defence of the Empire, 
. of a * Kriegsverein,' as Lord Salisbury called it — 
ng a German word not used in Germany. On 
J other hand, the form of union generally opposed 

it, namely, the Zollverein, or Tariff Union of all 
rts of the British Empire — either as demanded, at the 
ginning of the eighties, by the new Fair Trade party 

the basis of a differential treatment of the constituent 
ates, or as demanded by individual free traders on the 
sis of Free Trade among the British Possessions — ^was 

first rejected, at any rate by the central organisation 

the United Kingdom. The programme, therefore, 
•s political federation first and foremost, without com- 
•rcial federation : the latter might follow, but was not 
first looked upon as essential. 

^ith this intention, the new society at once began its 
^pagandism by means of a journal published in 
»idon, called Imperial Federation, and by establish- 
[ branches in the independent colonies. In doing so, 
iVever, it made a principle of avoiding any official 

^Ike, Jyod/ems, p. 649. 

n 1854, ;f 250,000 was granted by the mother country to the Australian 
*Jiies for military purposes. In 1884 no grant was made. In Canada the 
t in 1854 was over ^^400,000, in 1884 only ;f 100,000 for the garrison at 
^^{Ftftjr Years' Progress, p. viii. ; Imperial Federation, ]\\ta, 1886, p. 168), 

Y 
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declaration of definite plans for the political federatkH k 
which it held to be necessary. All the more numerwi ^^ 
were the private schemes proposed from all quartea 
The London Chamber of Commerce, which ta4 
chiefly in the person of its Secretary, Mr. K. 1 
Murray, ranged itself immediately and with gwl 
decision on the side of the new movement, offered, i 
the beginning of 1886, a Prize Competition for the bat u 
outline of a workable and effective plan for ImperU 
Federation. It had already, in April, 1885, presentt 
an Address to the Colonial Secretary emphasising 4 
importance, from a commercial point of view also, C \^ 
an Imperial Federation, and had demanded from 4 
Government that the colonies should be sounded 1.1 
the question. The judges in the competition were-j 
A. Froude, author of Oceana; Professor J. R 
author of The Expansion of England; and the 
tician, Sir Rawson W. Rawson. Of the 106 essajl| 
sent in, one was awarded the prize, and five others wa^lll 
recommended for publication by the Chamber of On^^ 
merce. It would be out of place, however, to enter 
more closely into these, as they touch only slightly oa 
the trade policy side of the question.^ 

In the summer of the same year, the London Chatnto 
of Commerce held, for the first time, in the ExhibitioB 
Buildings of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, « 
Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the whok 
Empire.2 The Congress was well attended, and 
much, as did the Exhibition itself, to bring the mothtf 

^ See England and Her Colonies^ the five best essays on Imperial FedeOD* 
submitted to the London Chamber of Commerce for their Prize Compete* 
London, 1887. 

* See Annual Report of the London Chamber of Commerce for 1886, If^ 
1887, pp. I, 317. 
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itry and the colonies into closer contact, and to 
ngthen interest in the colonies, especially in regard 
ommercial relations. 

I the Queen's Speech of same year, reference was 
e to England's growing interests in the colonies, 

to the general desire to unite them more closely 
. the mother country, and the Government was in- 
cited to provide the means for an interchange of 
lion on the subject with the Colonial Governments. 

new Conservative Government, from the start more 
►urable to the colonies than Gladstone's had been, 
ened to act on this suggestion ; and, in November, 
i, a Circular was issued by the Colonial Secretary, 

Edward Stanhope, to the Governors of the indepen- 
t and of the Crown Colonies, with the request that 
^ would send delegates to a Conference, to be held 
!-,ondon, for the discussion of the questions which 
eared most urgent at the time.^ 
he idea of calling together this Colonial Conference 

been claimed by the Imperial Federation League : 
success, however, so far as it was concerned, was 
T doubtful, as, in Stanhope's circular of invitation, 
discussion of the question of Political Federation 

expressly excluded from the programme, and New 
th Wales made this a condition of its taking part in 

Conference. On the other hand. Stanhope laid 
n, as the first and most important subject of debate, 
defence of the British Empire and of floating trade 
ase of war : and, as the second, the promoting of the 
mercial and social relations between the mother 
itry and the colonies, by the development of postal 

telegraphic communication within the Empire on a 

e Blue Book, Proceedings of the Colonial Conference^ 1887, Vol. I. 
191), p. vu. 
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uniform plan such as had hitherto been conspicuous bf h 
its absence. '^: 

The invitation was everywhere very well received, fcr 
and all the self-governing, as well as the most impor- 
tant of the Crown Colonies, sent their foremost state* 
men, ministers, or ex-ministers, as delegates. TheCofr 
ference met on April 4th, 1887, in London, and sat ti 
May 9th. 

The chief place in their deliberations and resolutioiil 
— which, however, were only of a consultative and noti 
a binding character — was taken by the question of tie 
defence of the Empire. The different sides of tire- 
subject were discussed in detail. It was ascertaiirfj 
how much the colonies already contributed to the 
of Imperial defence, through the organisation 
their own land defences or their voluntary contribi'^ 
tions, and an inquiry was made as to how far this shaft] 
could be increased without changing the principled 
subsidies, i.e. without replacing this system by « 
* Kriegsverein.' In this connection, an increase ^ 
recommended in the subsidies of the Crown ColonicSi 
for the maintenance of certain coaling stations; and, oft 
the proposal of the Australasian colonies, it was 
that the squadron stationed in Australasian waters 
should be strengthened by a number of ships which weie 
to be reserved for this service only, and to be paid for 
by these colonies. A motion to this effect was to be 
laid before the Australian Parliaments without delay.^ 

The further question of postal and telegraphic coio- 
munication was discussed, as well as various poin^ 
dealing with international relations, inter-colonial coin- 
mercial, marine, and process law, securities, trade 
marks and patent rights ; and, lastly, the question of 

^ The proposal was accepted and carried into eflfect. 
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sugar bounties, as to which experts from London, 
rpool, and the West Indies were examined, among 
rs, Mr. Nevile Lubbock and Mr. Ernest Tinne.^ 
le question of Imperial Federation was anxiously 

out of the discussion by the President, Sir H. T. 
and, the new Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the same, he could not prevent the question of a 
imercial Union of the British Empire from being 
" discussed towards the end of the proceedings, since 
rmed part of the instructions of various delegates, 
icularly of those from the Cape. Indeed, it 
e up partly as the financial side of the question 
ciperial defence, partly, without any such connection, 
I reasons of pure trade policy. Sir Samuel Griffith, 
ne Minister of Queensland, in the sitting of May 

recognising that the time for an Imperial Zollverein 
lOUt any internal duties had not yet arrived, pled, in 
rong invective against the English Free Trade doc- 
5, for a closer commercial union of the British 
pire — a tariff union of such a nature that, in all 
s of the Empire, either goods of British origin 
nld pay a lighter duty than heretofore, the current 
BF being retained only for foreigners, or that the 
igner should pay a higher duty than heretofore, 
le the current tariff should be imposed on British 
ds alone. That is to say, although retaining the 
n features of the prevailing tariff system, preferences 
uld be given to the different parts of the British 
pire, as against foreign countries, by differential 
es. 

[e was followed by the well-known leader of the 
icander party in Cape Colony, Jan Hendrick Hof- 
T, who put forward a concrete plan to the same effect. 

^See Proceedings^ I., p. 384, and above, p. 93. 
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This took in at once the question of imperial defence, 
and offered a practical solution of it; thus securing the 
two ends, the union of the Empire and the creation oft 
revenue to be devoted to its general defence. 

In a masterly speech, he first drew attention to the vari- 
ous cases which had occurred of late, where their contwc- 
tion with England had entailed direct commercial loss 
on British colonies, as they were thereby prevented frott 
concluding advantageous reciprocity treaties with fordga 
powers, while the mother country granted them no 
favours over and above those conceded to foreign cottfl- 
tries. As the best confirmation, he pointed to the 
proposal which the Agent-General for New Zealand^ 
to put later in the day : that the Australasian colonie! 
should be allowed, as Canada had been, to condudc 
differential Customs Treaties of their own with foreigi 
countries. Alike in refusing or conceding this liberty, 
he rightly saw a great danger for the cohesion and the 
unity of the Empire.^ 

On the other hand, he showed as pertinently that the 
British Fleet was insufficient for the defence of the 
Empire in case of war, and for the protection of the 
enormous British trade; and that the increase whidi 
would be absolutely necessary could not possibly he 
made, in the long run, simply from the subsidies granted 
from time to time by the colonies. The subsidies wouH 
practically develop into a tax, and, sooner or later, the 
principle of representation of the colonies in imperial 
matters would be asserted, (i.«. some form or other of 
political imperial federation), but this w'ould present 
* tremendous difficulties.' 

As a simple means of meeting this two-fold pro* 
blem, he recommended the scheme now known by his 

^ Ibid,^ p. 464. 
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me, as one which would promote a closer fiscal union 
iiveen the various parts of the Empire; would pro- 
ce revenue for imperial purposes; and would, at 
^ same time, leave the various fiscal tariffs of 
^ different parts of the Empire untouched. He pro- 
sed levying, in all parts of the British Empire, inde- 
udently of the duties payable under existing tariffs, 
average rate of 2 per cent, all round on all imports 
!>m foreign countries, the proceeds to be devoted to 
c general defence of the Empire. With this view, he 
ckoned the total imports into the United Kingdom in 
W5 from foreign countries at ;{^286,ooo,ooo, and those 
to the colonies at ;{^66,ooo,ooo, i.e. a total of 
352,000,000, which would give a revenue of not less 
Lan ;^7, 000,000, assuming that the amount of trade 
d not alter in consequence of the duty. 

Hofmeyr then ran through, one after another, the 
arious difficulties which he saw might be urged 
2[ainst his project, and sought to refute them. We 
lall return to this later when summing up the whole 
lovement. 

This scheme of an Imperial Supplementary Duty, 
s it is best described, was received very sympatheti- 
ally by the majority of the deputies, and both by 
ree Traders and Protectionists. It was, however, 
tnphasised by the one side that a duty of 2 per 
'Ht. was too small for the two purposes which 

was intended to fulfil, and that at least a duty of 
per cent, would be necessary. Most of the speakers 
ire quite clear on this point, that, to carry out the plan 
lich they would all, with the exception of the Agent- 
ineral of Tasmania, gladly welcome, was not to be 
ought of until a complete change had taken place in 
e views which still prevailed on trade policy in 
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England. But the delegates of New South Waks, 
conformably to their instructions, declined to take part 
in the debate, on account of the close connection ii 
which the proposal stood to the question of Imperial 
Federation. 

On the other hand, the proposal of the Agent-General 
of New Zealand, Sir Francis Dillon Bell,^ (discussed io 
connection therewith) that the Australian colonies should 
receive the privilege of being allowed to negotiate and 
conclude commercial treaties of their own with foreiga 
Powers, under the sanction and supervision of the 
mother country, met with as overwhelming aa 
opposition; since the general recognition of this 
principle — which, it is true, had already been a| 
in a few individual cases — was looked on as a 
towards the dissolution of the Empire. 

There is no doubt that the Colonial Conference of 
1887 forms an important turning point in the history o( 
English colonial policy, and marks the beginning of a 
new development. The most prominent ministers ol 
state in the English colonies had there come together 
for serious interchange of opinions on weighty matters 
of common interest. Steadfast adherence to the 
mother country was taken as the natural basis 
of the deliberations, and all the participants were 
at one in the wish, not only to retain the exist- 
ing relations, but to draw them closer in many 
ways; and although the subject of Imperial Federar 
tion, theoretically, was excluded from the debate, 
the whole course of the ^Conference was a splendid 
demonstration in its favour. If the delegates, in this 
case, were without authority, and if no resolutions 
immediately binding on the colonies were passed, yetj 

^Proceedings^ I., p. 475. 
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5 fact that unanimity on important points had been 
iched was of great value, and a strong and widely felt 
mulus was given by the discussions. 
Hofmeyr's project, too, attracted great attention, and 
reed the subject of the commercial union of the British 
npire more to the front than had hitherto been the case, 
tiis was helped by the fact that, at the end of 1886, 
e Minority Report on the Depression of Trade and 
dustry had advocated the same principle, of course in 

essentially different and much more far-reaching 
ape.^ It had recommended that Great Britain should 
'y a duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem on a number of 
ods coming from foreign countries, similar to those 
oduced in the colonies 2 while the colonies should 
ike corresponding reductions in their duties on goods 
ported from England. 
As was to be expected, Hofmeyr's scheme, like that 

the Minority Report, met with sturdy opposition, 
lis opposition existed, to some extent, in the Colonies 
emselves, but its headquarters were among the strong 
ie traders in the United Kingdom. The Cobden Club 
obilised itself against these projects and the Imperial 
^deration League hastened to take up a hostile atti- 
de towards them. This action of the League, indeed, 
d not save it from the suspicion of the radical Free 
raders, while, on the other hand, it thereby alienated 
>me of its staunchest supporters. Its own special 
Drk — agitation for political federation — was making 
It little progress, if it were not, indeed, losing ground; 
nee the League still held to the easier course 
refraining from drawing up and discussing 
ly concrete plan for the political union it wished to 

^ See Final Report of ike Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and 
iuslry, London, 1886 [C— 4893], p. Ixvii. 
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create, and thus shirked the numerous difficulties 
which attended any attempt to turn its theory into 
practice. 

But this method gradually failed of its effect; the 
interest which had been at first awakened, began toft^ 
for lack of sufficient support. There had been enougk 
of words : what was wanted now was action. Instead) 
however, the League contented itself, at a meeting on 
November 15th, 1889 — after expressly discountenancing 
the aspiration after a Zollverein or tariff union, as * by no 
means a practical proposal towards the consolidation ol 
the Empire ' — ^with recommending the regular holding 
of Conferences similar to that of 1887, except that the 
question of Imperial Federation should not be excluded, 
as it had previously been. The President, Lord Rosfr 
bery, indeed, maintained that there already existed a 
form of Imperial Federation, inaugurated by the Con- 
ference of 1887. The League had meanwhile, then, 
considerably lowered its pretensions.^ 

Even in the colonies, the movement for political 
federation did not make any considerable advance dur- 
ing this time. In the greater number of them, indeed, 
the most prominent statesmen and politicians had spoken 
decidedly in its favour, but it became apparent in many 
ways that, on this point, they were not in agreement 
with public opinion in their colonies — particularly in 
Australasia.2 Here the chief interest centred in a 
movement for the partial federation of all the Austral- 
asian colonies, and it was not easy to see whether, when 
this was accomplished, it would be a help or a hind- 
rance to a general imperial federation. In Canada, on 

^ See the report of the Assembly issued by the League : also Dilke, Z^ 
blemSf p. 627. 
^Ibid,, p. 636. 
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5 other hand, the League made notable strides, but in 
s case the movement, unlike that in the mother coun- 
""j was predominantly commercial and protectionist, 
d most of its adherents demanded that any imperial 
leration should, at least, carry out Hofmeyr's scheme, 
iich had been received with great sympathy in the 
^minion. 

There was a matter of internal British policy, which, 
some of the colonies, had a great deal to do with 
aiting the influence of the League. The Irish 
iestion during these years dominated the politi- 
1 world, not only in Great Britain, but, to a 
Ttain extent, in the colonies. The President of the 
eague was in favour of Home Rule, and this weakened 
le position of the League in Victoria, where the prevail- 
ig sentiments w^ere * anti-Irish,' while the fact that the 
lajority of the Committee of the League were Conserva- 
ves, and, accordingly, opponents of Home Rule, had a 
milar effect in New South Wales and Queensland, 
here there existed * a terror of the word Imperial.'^ 

Such was the state of affairs when, at the end of 1890 
id the beginning of 1891, the coincidence of several 
iportant events demonstrated the palpable impossi- 
lity of maintaining the status quo, and gave a lively 
ipetus to the political and commercial forces within the 
itish Empire.2 

fn the first place, there arose more than one dispute 
tween the different colonies with one another, with 
5 mother country, and with foreign states, all of which 

Dilke, p. 634. 

For what follows, see Imperial Federation^ the journal of the Imperial 
eration League, 1891, passim ; also the article, * The Past Year,* in the 
lary issue, 1892. 
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had to be settled by the English Government. Theiist 
was the dispute between Canada and the United States 
as to fishing in the Behring Sea, which reached a very l"»^ 
acute stage at the beginning of 1891. Then came the P! 
quarrels to which the fishing interests of Newfoundland p 
gave occasion. This last-mentioned colony, which WP 
obstinately refused to join the Dominion of Canada, P 
had received, as we have seen, the right to negotiated 
independently for a trade Convention with the United J 
States relative to the fisheries. The British Govern- 
ment, however, kept to itself, as always in these cases, 
the right to ratify any Convention that might be agreed 
on, and here came out the radical weakness of tlie 
arrangement : it had worked well in the earlier yeas 
for the simple reason that no difficulties had been 
raised against it. In this case, how-ever, Canada 
protested against the Convention, as leaving out 
of account the obligations which Newfoundland 
had undertaken towards her, and, in consequence of ' 
this well-founded protest, England refused her assent. 
This roused great excitement and bitter feeling in 
Newfoundland against the mother country, as well as 
against Canada. 

Further, there was the quarrel of the same colony 
with France, on the score of certain fishing rights on 
the coast of Newfoundland, which had belonged to that 
country since the Peace of Utrecht. On this the 
British Government came to an understanding i*'ith 
France, on March nth, 1891, under which certain mat- 
ters of dispute were to be submitted to a Court of 
Arbitration, and the modus vivendi, arranged the year 
before, to be preserved in the interval. The Parliament 
of Newfoundland refused obstinately to recognise this 
agreement, and to give the legal sanction necessary foi 
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Y\n% out the modus vivendi. There was, therefore, 
3ther course open to the British Government to 
>le it to carry out its obligations to France, than to 
before the Imperial Parliament a Bill for this pur- 
j, to be afterwards forced on the colony. This 
sure, as formerly shown, was quite constitu- 
al, even as regards the self-governing colonies, 

it was a last resort : no recourse had been 
le to it for some time, and its effects on 

independent colonies might be incalculable. 

the second reading of the Bill, however, the 
ne Minister of Newfoundland, along with other dele- 
!S, appeared in the House of Lords, and declared his 
ingness to accept arbitration, and to bring in the 
issary legislation in the colonial Parliament. The 

nevertheless passed its third reading in the House 
-ords, but time was allowed to the Colonial Govern- 
it to arrange for the necessary legislation before it 
ild come before the House of Commons. In this 

the difficulty was got over, but this headstrong 
ny had already prepared another stumbling-block 
the Government of the mother country. 
1 Newfoundland, indignation had turned wholly 
inst Canada, who had prevented Great Britain 
1 sanctioning the Convention agreed on between 
/foundland and the United States, and had refused 
request of the former to fit out a cruiser to assist her 
nforcing the Bait Laws against the French. 
1 revenge, Canadian ships were entirely prohibited 
1 purchasing bait and bait fish (including frozen 
ing) in Newfoundland for the purpose of trade 
of fishing, while licenses were granted free of 
ge to the boats and fishermen of the United 
es. 
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Canada's answer to this was to withdraw the privilege 
of free entry for Newfoundland fish into the Dominioo, 
and to limit the privileges, formerly given to the pro- 
ducts of Newfoundland, of being warehoused duty free 
when in transit to the West Indies and other countries. 
Newfoundland, in turn, retorted by putting additioniliaii 
duties on Canadian goods, principally flour, poik,^^ 
tobacco, creosote, and other agricultural products.^ 

In this way a tariff war in optima forma had broka 
out, and it was again the thankless task of the motto it; 
country to put an end to it. But in this case shehadaolir; 
constitutional means of doing so, as the British Parii>|te 
ment had no longer any veto or any right of sanctiflft 
over the independent tariff legislation of the colonies. |^ 

The case of Newfoundland was of importance theo* 
retically. Of much greater importance practically, «* 
the internal crisis of the same year, 1891 . The Dominion 
had been seriously threatened by the M*Kinley TariSto 
1890, and that section of the Liberal party which inclined 
towards the United States, and considered that the 
future of Canada lay in a union with them, pressed iof 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty on a basis 01 
complete reciprocity, i.e. mutual Free Trade, or, in other 
words, a Zollverein between the United States and 
Canada. That such a tariff union would offer great 
advantages to Canada in economic respects, was not to 
be denied, since it would afford a large outlet for hcf 
agricultural products. On the other hand, young; 
industries already started under the protective policy oi 
the Conservative Government would, of course, have to 
be entirely sacrificed. 

The Prime Minister, and leader of the Conservatives, 

"^ Imperial Federation, January issue, 1892, p. 2; bIso FranJ^/urier Zfitun^t 
Dec. 14, 1 89 1, No. 348. 
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John Macdonald, recognised perfectly that such a 
F union with the United States would necessarily 
to political annexation, i.e. separation from the 
her country : a tariff union with the United States, 
L Free Trade between the two countries and Protec- 
against the outside world, would necessarily turn 
in the interests of the United States, and against 
^ of Great Britain. It would mean that Canada, in 
S respects, treated foreign goods more favourably 
> those of the mother country. But whether Great 
tain would sanction this seemed doubtful. Although, 
the moment, she allowed the colonies complete free- 
a to impose duties against herself, none of them had 
till then attempted an unfavourable differential treat- 
nt of her, and many attempts had recently been made 
show that the existing constitution of the Empire 
I of the colonies prevented it. Consequently, Sir 
m Macdonald, a strong opponent of annexation 
the States and an enthusiastic adherent of the 
vement for Imperial Federation, offered an active 
)osition to the movement for a Zollverein. On 
)ruary 2nd, 1891, the Dominion House of Com- 
iis was dissolved, and there began a very lively 
:tion struggle, on the issue of which depended 
hing less than the political future of Canada — its 
tinued connection with the British Empire or its 
mate annexation to the United States. In the 
rse of this, prominent Canadian politicians, ad- 
3nts of the Liberal Party, were deeply compromised 
>olitical intrigues, to secure the annexation of Canada, 
ording to Macdonald, the clauses in the M*Kinley 
iff which specially threatened Canada were partly due 
tie treacherous advice of those Canadian politicians, 
. hoped thereby to force the Dominion into the Union. 
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The embittered struggle, which was followed in Eng- 
land with the greatest tension and anxiety — ^for not 
less than the future of the British Empire was at stab 
— ended with a victory for the Conservative Party, 
by Macdonald, which, if not brilliant, was at least 
decisive. But the fatigues of the electoral campaign 
had undermined his health, and Macdonald paid for 
the success with his life. 

His death, on June 6th, 1891, was a heavy loss 
to England as well as to Canada. He had been 
Prime Minister from 1867 to 1873, and again from 
1878 to the time of his death. The Federation of 
1867 and its systematic development thereafter, the 
building of the Canadian Pacific Railw^ay, and the whole 
brilliant expansion of Canada were chiefly his work. 
According to general opinion, he was one of the fore- 
most statesmen of the British Empire. But the appre- 
hension that his work might not be carried on after his 
death has proved unfounded. The position of the 
Conservative Ministry since then has become still 
stronger, and has withstood even the severe ordeal 
that followed shortly after, on the occasion of the great 
bribery scandal in the Canadian government. In this 
affair officials of both parties were involved. The 
leaders of the Conservative Party, however, were un- 
touched by it, and the Government remained as strong 
as before.^ The negotiations for a commercial treaty 
with the United States were formally adjourned, and 
the crisis may be regarded as settled for some consider- 
able time to come. We shall see, however, that the 
majority of the Canadian people made this decision in 
favour of the mother country in the definite expectation 

^See leading article in Morning- Post, Oct. 13, 1 89 1, and Vormeng's artick 
in the Deutsches Wochenblatt, 1 891, No. 32. 
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ntering on a new trade relation with and of receiving 
e preferences from her. 

these two important events in Newfoundland and 
ada, succeeded a third in the same year, 1891 : — the 
/ening of a Federal Convention of accredited repre- 
atives from all the Australasian colonies, in Sydney, 
onsult as to a Federation for Australasia. 

s far back as 1885, we have already said, the organ- 
on of a Federal Council for the Australasian Colonies 
been created by 48 and 49 Vict., c. 60, with certain 
mon powers, but embracing at that time only Vic- 
i, Queensland, Tasmania, Western Australia, and 
In 1890, a Conference of delegates from Aus- 
a (in the limited sense) and New Zealand, had met 
Melbourne to consider a Federal union, and 

resolved that, in the following year, a Con- 
ion of accredited delegates should take place, 

the purpose of finally agreeing on a Con- 
tion.^ This was opened on March 2nd, 1891, at 
ley, and was concluded on April 9th, after accept- 
the draft Constitution with a few changes. Accord- 
to this draft, the Constitution of the individual 
lies — to be thereafter called * States ' — should 
tin unchanged, so far as not limited by the 
iral Government. The Federal Constitution is, 
;fore, formed on the model of the United States, in 
rast with the more centralised Dominion of Canada, 
•egards trade policy, the delegates united on the 

1 of internal Free Trade between the States and 
ection against outside.^ 

official Record of the Proceedings and Debates of the Australasian 
tion Conference at Melbourne, 1890. 

fuller information on the deliberations, see Imperial Federalioft, 1891, 
>s. 64, 65. 

Z 
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The general expectation seemed to be that a Federal I j,^f 
Constitution, for Australia, at any rate, would become lifj^ 
an accomplished fact. This, again, raised the question F 
whether it should be within the British Empire or out- fcf 
side it. liTt 

The Federal Constitution adopted by the Conveo-f 
tion certainly assumed the former, and some of tlit| 
delegates had spoken with decision for a ge 
Federation of the Empire. But this Constitution had I 
still to be adopted by the Parliaments of the individwlL 
colonies; and, in Great Britain at any rate, opiniflir 
was very much divided as to whether the realisation dm 
the Australian Federation would draw closer or loosttlj 
the bond between those colonies and the mothet 
country. 

All these events, occurring, singularly enough, in the 
course of a single year, thrust the question, alike of th 
political and of the commercial federation of the Britisl 
Empire, into the foreground of public interest and public 
discussion, and gave a new and lively impetus to th 
agitation already begun in that direction. 

The first result was that the Imperial Federation 
League was shaken out of the inactivity, or quiet 
activity, of previous years, into publicly adopting n^ 
measures, and, indeed, into taking a step, which was 
really outside the scope of its programme, viz. pot 
tical without commercial federation. On Novefflto 
27th, 1890, the Executive Committee of the Leaguc» 
on the proposal of Mr. Howard Vincent, and i^ 
Canadian delegate, General Lawrie, had resolved 
that, when the existing commercial treaties wei« 
renewed, they would work to secure the abolition of tl^^ 
form of the most favoured nation clause which forba* 
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erential duties between individual portions of the 
ish Empire. Clauses of this kind were, as we have 
i?vn, expressly contained in the commercial treaties 
I Belgium and the Zollverein of 1862 and 1865, and 
inded, through the general most favoured nation 
ise, to all other vStates which had the usual most 
3ured nation treaties with Great Britain. More than 

years previously (in 1881), the attempt had been 
Je, on the initiative of the Canadian Government, to 
cure from Belgium and Germany the abolition of 
>e clauses, but without success. When, then, the 
>erial Federation League took up this question, it 

so for the sake of its Canadian branch, influenced 
the theoretical argument that this putting of the 
)nies on the same footing as foreign countries was in 
tradiction to the idea of Imperial Federation. But 

treaty obligations in question could be of practical 
Kjrtance only if the idea of a tarifif union of the 
pire were realised, or if commercial reciprocity 
ities between individual colonies — say, for example, 
iveen Canada and the West Indies, or between 
lada and Australia — should be concluded. The first 
those schemes was not in the programme of the 
igue; the second was not approved of, on account 
the prejudice which would accrue to the mother 
mtry under a differential system. 
\s we have seen, in actual international usage, an 
:eption had been made to the application of these 
aty clauses; namely, where States with common 
iff boundaries wished to give each other mutual 
iff privileges — on the so-called * limitrophe principle.' 
Us, without prejudice to such clauses, the Cape had 
ered into a Zollverein with the Orange Free State; 
fe was a similar arrangement between British India 
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Sft- 



and Portuguese India : the doctrine was also applied iir 
to Australia, and, in a wider reading, to Australasia -^ 
(that is, including New Zealand and the other m^ 
bouring islands. 

On 23rd January, a deputation of the League made 
representations for the abolition to the Trade andTrea-t 
ties Committee appointed by the Board of Trade. Itsl 
President, Mundella, however, disputed the harmttp 
ness of these treaty provisions, which, he said, made I 
tariff preferences within the Empire by no means iDi'ljj 
possible; and, two months later, Sir Michael Hicks- |tfi 
Beach, then President of the Board of Trade, on a 
question of Mr. Howard Vincent, explained, in tbe 
House of Commons, that the treaty provisions bound 
only the mother country, not the colonies as among 
themselves, or as against foreign states. This is » 
reading which only the treaty of 1862 allows: thatfll 
1865 expressly forbids it; and the British Govern- 
ment itself, up till that time, had not accepted it, the 
proof being, as we have shown, that it had in several 
cases prevented individual colonies from making com- 
mercial treaties or conventions of this sort on that verj 
ground. 

The more important question which lay slumbering 
in the background of all this, namely, the Commercial 
Union of the British Empire, had been shortly before 
wakened into life, at a meeting of the City of London 
Branch of the Imperial Federation League on \^ 
January, 1891, by the former Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, Sir Gordon Sprigg. In the course of hi' 
speech, which advocated a commercial union of the 
British Empire, and proposed that a conference of the 
colonies should be called to consider the question, he 
maintained energetically that Free Trade was not con- 
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ired by any of the colonies as a fetish ; that, on the 
^stion of tariff policy, the colonies would be guided 

by abstract principles and academic opinion, but by 
ctical considerations, and by regard to existing cir- 
nstances. The speech made a great sensation, and 
used active discussion in the press. The Conserva- 
5 Morning Post referred to it sympathetically, and 
lared that the difficulty of the scheme was not insur- 
untable. The Times, the barometer of public 
nion in England, made the notable confession that 
►nomic text-books (that is Free Trade text-books) 
re getting somewhat outworn even in England, and 
t people were coming round to the view that * Free 
ide was made for man and not man for Free Trade : ' 
t it might be, as a matter of principle, quite right to 
:ept the economic disadvantages in a customs union 
exchange for a serious political gain. 
V month later, the same question came up for dis- 
»sion in both houses, on motions of the Earl of Dun- 
'en and Mr. Howard Vincent. On February 12th, 
J former proposed, in the House of Lords, that a 
nference of representatives from the colonial govern- 
nts should be called, to discuss the advancement of 
de within the Empire, and the formation of a fund 

certain purposes of imperial defence. It was, there- 
e, Hofmeyr's twofold scheme that Dunraven took up, 
ding, however, a third item; — retaliatory duties 
ainst foreign protective states. Salisbury's answer, 
>ugh graciously worded, was a decided rejection of the 
)posal, and dealt somewhat ironically with the whole 
3Stion of imperial federation — which he had, on an 
Her occasion, laid down as the future of the British 
ipire. Without disputing Dunraven's commercial 
ndpoint, he pointed out the insuperable difficulties 
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which, in his opinion, stood in the way of such a Con- 
ference, and declared its convening inopportune 
Dunraven, thereupon, withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Howard Vincent's motion, of February 17th, in 
the lower House, met with no better fate. It started in \ 
the same way, recommending a Conference to discuss the 
question of inter-British trade, but without mixing this 
up with the question of imperial defence. In defending 
his motion, Mr. Howard Vincent also pointed to the 
utterances of Hofmeyr and other delegates at the Con- 
ference of 1887, and to the growth of trade between 
England and her colonies. He was supported by Mr. 
James Lowther, one of the leaders of the Fair Trade, 
movement. 

On the other side, came forward Sir Lyon Playfair, 
as spokesman for the Free Traders and the Cobden Club, 
and Goschen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as speak- 
ing for the Government, although Goschen, on other 
occasions, had shown himself by no means a radical 
Free Trader.^ The latter dwelt with emphasis on the 
change that had taken place in English public opinion 
as to the colonies, and avowed himself in principle 
favourable to a closer union of the British Empire. 
But he insisted that the question should be kept 
separate from that of * Protection or Free Trade?' and 
not ' prejudiced by any suspicions that its champions 
had got a kind of sneaking desire to promote Protec- 
tion.' He pointed out, however, even more effectually 
than the Prime Minister, the great political difficulties 
which stood in the way of carrying out any such plan 
as was here advocated, and expressed his conviction 
that a Customs Union, with inter-British Free Trade, 
might certainly be acceptable to the mother country, 

* See above, p. 103, Note 4. 
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t not a Commercial Union, in which the trade advan- 
[es that the colonies could offer to the mother 
intry were so slight. It was very desirable, he 
:lared, that the colonies should bear a larger share in 
! cost of maintaining the British fleet; but, to invite a 
iference of representatives to discuss this matter was, 
held, inopportune before they had come to an under- 
nding on the first principles upon which any arrange- 
nt could be come to. On this, the proposer asked 
ve to withdraw, but was not permitted, and the 
tion was negatived without a division. 
Phis decisive rejection, on the part of the Govern- 
nt, of the project of a commercial union of the British 
ipire, now led to a split within the Imperial Federa- 
1 League. Mr. Howard Vincent, and other members 

had adopted his plan, continued their activity 
this direction outside of and independent of the 

ague (without, however, leaving it), by founding, 
nediately after their failure in the lower House, 
new association called the United Empire Trade 
ague. The leaders, and the organ of the Im- 
•ial Federation League, saw, however, in this 
lure, a gratifying confirmation of their original view 
it the way to imperial federation lay, not through 
nmercial federation, but directly through the crea- 
n of a league for Imperial Defence.^ 
To this end they managed to make capital out of the 
;nts in Newfoundland and Canada, and fell back on 
\ previous plan of petitioning the Prime Minister to 
ivene a second Conference of the same kind as that of 
$7 — i.e. of a purely consultative character — to discuss 

1 question of imperial federation w^ith special reference 

5ee the article, * Ministerial Utterances,' in Imperial Federation, March, 

u p. 50- 
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to imperial defence. Salisbury announced his readiness 
to hear them, and received a deputation on 17th June.^ 
In answering, the Prime Minister acknowledged that the 
task which the League put before itself meant * nothing 
more nor less than the future of the British Empire.' 
But he again dwelt on the impossibility of summoning 
a conference so long as there were no definite plans to 
lay before it, pointing out that this had not been the 
case as regards the very successful conference called by 
the same Government in 1887. 

Continuing, he censured, with biting sarcasm, 'the 
extravagant modesty ' of the League, in having hitherto 
refrained from laying down concrete plans for carrying 
out their policy, and in priding themselves on having 
no cut and dried scheme ; and he pointed out, in the 
words he had used at the opening of the Conference of ' 
1887, the twofold task which it had to take up in creating 
a united Empire — a federation like Germany or the 
United States — namely, the establishment of a * Kriegs- 
verein ' and a * Zollverein.' The former seemed to him 
the more pressing of the two, but even here there were 
difficulties, the solution of which was not a matter of 
vague sentiment but one for hard thinking and close 
examination. 

To these challenges of Salisbury, the organ of 
the League, not unreasonably, made reply that it 
was precisely the business of a leading statesman to 
formulate a scheme for the solution of a problem which, 
he admitted to be so pressing and important; but the 
League, notwithstanding, followed the call of the Prime 
Minister, and immediately arranged for the meeting of 
a Commission to consider a scheme. 

^ See Imperial Federation^ 1891, July number, pp. 14^ and 160; FairTnky 
1 89 1, June 26th, Vol. II., No. 298, p. 452. 
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Meanwhile, the newly formed United Empire Trade 
eague had not been idle. The programme with which 
came before the public was, indeed, if possible, more 
ague and wordy than that of the Imperial Federation 
eague. By indefinite and general expressions, it 
DUght to conceal from the public that its end could only 
B attained by preferential treatment, x,e. in contradic- 
on to the Free Trade doctrine ; and thus it was equally 
Jccessful in winning over people to its side who would 
ave refused their assent to a more concretely worded 
rogramme. At any rate, a number of free traders are 
lid to have become members of the new League, 
ill the leaders should be looked at rather as adherents 

the Fair Trade movement, on whose programme, 
)ni the very beginning, tariff preferences between 
5 mother country and the colonies found a place. 

contradistinction to the entirely general and vague 
aracter of their first publications,^ however, the 
^ association immediately attacked a very concrete 
d practical question which its leaders had already 
ised in the Imperial Federation League, namely, that 

the most favoured nation clause in the commercial 
^ties of 1862 and 1865. 

On 30th April, Mr. Howard Vincent, in the House of 
:>mmoris, called the attention of the Government 

a unanimous resolution passed by the Manchester 
riamber of Commerce, on April 28th, that in future 
> commercial treaties should be made or renewed 
:iich forbade tariff preferences between the United 
ingdom and the Colonies; and, on i8th June, a day 
ter receiving the deputation of the Imperial Federa- 
Dn League, the Prime Minister, accompanied by the 
scretary of State for the Colonies, the President of the 

^See United Empire Trade League Publications, Nos. 1-7. 
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Board of Trade, and the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, received, with all ceremony, a deputation of 4c 
United Empire Trade League on the same subject. 
Salisbury's answer to these delegates was not less skilful 
and diplomatic than that of the day before.^ 

With astonishing frankness and decision, he recog- 
nised the propriety of their objection, from the point oi 
theory, to these treaties, describing them as * unlucky,' 
and declaring that he was unable to understand what 
could have moved the Government (of Lord Palmerston) 
to accept these clauses ; but he pointed out, on the other 
hand, that single clauses alone could not be denounced,* 
and that the treaties as a whole were very valu* 
able to British trade, especially at a time when the 
current of Protection was running so high. It seemedto 
him, therefore, a serious thing to denounce these treaties 
on account of their objectionable clauses. Still, he pro 
mised that the Government would embrace every oppor- 
tunity that offered to get rid of them. 

But he went on to expose, as unsparingly as in the 
case of the Imperial Federation League, the weak points 
of this association, particularly the indefiniteness of its 
programme. He forcibly impressed on it the necessity 
of showing its colours, i.e. of giving up oppor- 
tunist tacking between Free Trade and Protection, or 
Fair Trade, and advised it rather to acknowledge openly 
and confess that, in opposition to the ruling Free Trade 
doctrine, it was in favour of differential duties, and 

^ See Imperial FedercUion and Fair Trade^ ibid, 

* According to Article XXV. of the treaty with Belgium, this was possiWe: 
* The High Contracting Parties reserve to themselves the right to introdncc 
into the Treaty, by common consent, any modifications which may not be at 
variance with its spirit or principles, and the utility of which may be shown by 
experience,' Hertslet, XL, p. 72. 
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:ual tariff preferences between the mother country 
the Colonies, with all the consequences which 
>e involved for the United Kingdom. The basis of 
ti a commercial union would, however, he imagined, 
e to be preferential duties on corn, meat, and wool, 
the reintroduction in Great Britain of duties on these 
cles against foreign countries, and this would mean, 
Ul probability, at least a temporary rise in the price 
such raw material and food stuffs. * On these 
tters public opinion must be formed before anyi 
vernment can act. No Government can impose 

own opinion on the people of this country in \ 
se matters. You are invited, and it is the duty j 

those who feel themselves to be the leaders of / 
:h a movement, and the apostles of such a . 
^trine, to go forth and fight for it, and, when they 
/e convinced the people of this country, their battle ' 
1 be won.'^ 

Phis hint of the Prime Minister did not fail of its 
*ct. Mr. Howard Vincent, the leader of the movement, 
ran at once to agitate, not in England but in Canada, 
ere his efforts were sure of most sympathy. But 
jre he took so decided a stand for preferential duties, 
d against Free Trade, that in England, too, his 
;ure line of action was clearly marked out. On 
I tour which he made through the Dominion a short 
tie after his audience with Lord Salisbury, he found 
arly everywhere a sympathetic, in many cases an en- 
usiastic, reception and appreciation. It was in Canada 
at the idea of such a Commercial Union with the 
other country had rooted itself most strongly : in that 
►untry, Imperial Federation had, as we have seen, 
sentially that meaning. This had also been the 

"^ Imperial Federation Journal, 1 891, p. 1$$. 
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object of Sir John Macdonald, and, after the issue oi 
the last election, Commercial Union was the question 
which came specially to the front. Canada was un- 
willing to have sacrificed to the mother country the 
advantages of a commercial treaty or tariff union with 
the United States for nothing ; she expected to obtain 
from the mother country in return a privileged outlet for 
her staple articles of export {i.e. it was hoped that 
England would impose duties on similar goods coming 
from abroad) or at any rate the abolition of the most 
favoured nation clauses which stood in the way. 

Thus the objects of the United Empire Trade League 
were fully identified with the wishes of a great part of 
the Canadian people. But how far Mr. Howard Vincent 
was right in speaking of a general disposition on the 
part of the mother country to meet those wishes, and of 
a reaction against Free Trade in England, remained to 
be seen. 

His Canadian tour soon led to a practical result. In 
September, the Canadian Government proposed to the 
Dominion Parliament an Address to the Queen, begging 
for the denouncing of the clauses already mentioned in 
the English commercial treaties of 1862 and 1865, which 
hindered Canada from coming to an agreement on tariff 
preferences either with the mother country or with 
foreign states, particularly with the United States, and 
which were incompatible with the constitution of the 
Dominion of 1867, and with the independence then 
granted it of determining its own trade policy.^ The 
Address was unanimously adopted in both houses of the 
Federal Parliament, as the freedom of trade policy which 
it demanded was equally the basis of the trade policy 

^See Imperial Federation^ October and November, 1 891, pp. 231 and 247; 
Fair Trade, September 25th, 1891, pp. 601 and 603. 
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Ivocated by the Liberal Party in the Dominion. But 
is, as the debate showed, was not the purpose for 
lich the existing Government proposed the Address. 
> aim was tariff preferences on the part of the mother 
untry, and these were asked by the majority of the 
inadian people as a return for abstaining from a reci- 
ocity treaty with the United States. Thus England 
IS placed in an unpleasant dilemma. If she refused 
inada's request, the political results were not to be 
reseen; if she granted it — apart from the difficulties 
lich she herself would have to encounter — she thereby 
inded over to the Dominion a two-edged sword that 
ight be turned against herself. 

There is no doubt, however, that, in the mean- 
tie, the idea of a Commercial Union of the British 
mpire, with preferential duties, had greatly gained 
•ound even in the United Kingdom, all the more 
lat it was put so generally and vaguely. The 
Jmber also of those who earnestly embraced it, 
id did not shrink from the consequences of such 
trade policy, was, undoubtedly, steadily on the 
icrease. To this there greatly contributed the in- 
•easing obstruction offered to the sale of English 
oods in foreign countries by the protective policy of 
lese countries, particularly by the M*Kinley tariff, the 
Jects of which were gradually making themselves felt. 
>n account of this, the desire to obtain an offset, in a 
rivileged market in the Colonies, grew stronger. The 
Id Fair Trade League, which had become the Fair 
rade Club, did more in the United Kingdom to carry 
ti this agitation than did the newly-founded association. 
: could boast, indeed, of having put this forward 
1 its programme as far back as 1881, and now. 
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supported by the events of 1891, it roused itself tonei 
activity. 

Even the London Chamber of Commerce, althoii|Ji 
most of its members were free traders, had spoken ii ^t 
favour of the project of a Commercial Union withflu "^^ 
Colonies. Its energetic Secretary, Mr. K. B. Murfaji fe 
although a free trader, was firmly convinced of thenectt ^' 
sity of this course for the United Kingdom. The final X^ 
end he had in view was, of course, a Zollverein of tkl ^ 
whole British Empire with internal Free Trade, towhid Q 
foreign states might also be allowed to adhere on granl' t-d 
ing similar freedom of trade — ^the proposal which Wd^ ^- 
ster had put forward in 1880. But, as this did irt 
appear to be immediately practicable, he maintandl 
that an intermediate stage of a Commercial Union, witl 
preferential duties, was expedient and necessary. Maiii^ 
on his initiative, the London Chamber of Commerce sent» 
out invitations for a second congress of the ChambersI' 
of Commerce of the British Empire, to meet in Londonf 
in the summer of 1892. The invitations were every- 
where accepted, and the Congress set down, as the first 
point on its programme, the discussion of Commer- 
cial Union. At the annual meeting of the Chambers 
of Commerce of Great Britain and Ireland, in Dublin. 
September ist and 2nd, the London Chamber and that 
of the South of Scotland proposed a resolution to take 
measures for securing * closer commercial union between 
the Mother Country and the Colonies,' and this pro- 
posal was unanimously adopted after a highly interesting 
debate. The speech of the Chairman of the Committee 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, Sir Albert 
Rollit, was of special significance.^ 

He denied the accusation that protective tendencies 

* Imperial Federation^ October, 189 1, p. 234. 
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^re veiled under these efforts after a commercial 
ion of the British Empire. The distinction between 
otection and Commercial Union was, he maintained, 
It the former looked only to the interests of classes, 
' latter to that of the Empire and the community. He 
n advocated the abolition of the clauses in the 
ities of 1862 and 1865. The Colonies, he said, in 
ard to commercial treaties, should not be regarded as 
sign states, but essentially as part of the British 
ipire. Himself an avowed free trader, he advo- 
ed the policy of securing in the Colonies the open 
rkets for manufactures which England was no longer 
e to find in foreign countries, even if this involved 
'rificing to a certain extent the policy of Free Trade, 
was a sacrifice which might have to be borne by the 
isumer, though this was a matter of dispute, but it 
1st, he said, be clearly understood that the days were 
er when the chief object of existence was free competi- 
n and cheapness. * That was the doctrine of a school 

very high authority, the school that gave us Free 
ade, but men are giving their thoughts to wider 
pects, and they no longer believe that produce by 
mpetition — enabling some men scarcely to live, with 
' leisure, and under such conditions that life is hardly 
>rth living — is the highest objective of social exist- 
ce (applause). The feeling is growing in the minds 

the people that the object of national existence is not 
e accumulation of wealth, but the wider one of the 
elfare of mankind ' (renewed applause). 

Finally, in the last days of November, the National 
nion of Conservative and Constitutional Associations, 
le same body which had passed a resolution in favour of 
air Trade at Oxford in 1887, ^ spoke out, with only 

^ See above, p. 200. 
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five dissentient voices, on behalf of the trade policy put 
forward by the United Empire Trade League, although 
Salisbury had, only the day before, emphasised in a 
speech the great blessings of Free Trade for England. 
Here, then, a remarkable division of opinion showed 
itself between the Conservative party and its leader, 
which might be fateful one way or the other at the 
impending elections. 

The year 1892 also has seen events of great conse- 
quence, leading to a remarkable development in these 
questions. In February, Mr. James Lowther and Mr. 
Howard Vincent, in the debate on the Address, pro- 
posed an amendment demanding, in accordance with the 
prayer of the Canadian Parliament, the denouncing of 
those clauses in the commercial treaties which stood ii 
the way of preferential duties within the Empire. The 
amendment was lost, after a strong speech against it by 
the representative of the Government, Sir Michad 
Hicks-Beach, President of the Board of Trade.^ 

Of special importance are various new movements in 
Canada, which show what a burning question the Com- 
mercial Union of the British Empire has become. On 
March 22nd, the Finance Minister of the Dominion, 
Mr. Forster, made a memorable speech. He first an- 
nounced the complete breakdown of the negotiations, at 
Washington, as to a new reciprocity treaty with the 
United States, owing to the demand, on the part of the 
United States, for an extension of the treaty to manu- 
factures, and for the concluding of a formal tariff union, 
\,e. discrimination against England by Canada. Forster 
pointed to the importance of England as an outlet for 
Canadian goods, and to the greater importance which 
she was bound to have owing to Canada's being debarred 

^ Imperial Federation^ March, 1892, p. 67. 
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m the United States market ; and promised a reduc- 
n of the Canadian duties in return for tariff privileges.^ 
short time after, on 7th April, a motion brought for- 
rd in the Canadian Parliament by the Opposition, 
It Canada should demand complete liberty from the 
►ther country to negotiate her own commercial treaties, 
s lost .2 

VIeanwhile, on April 2nd, the answer of the British 
vernment to the Canadian Address of the preceding 
ir was communicated, and was laid before the Cana- 
n Parliament on April 22nd.3 

;t refused Canada's demand for the denouncing of 
: clauses, giving as reason that the abolition of these 
uses would in no way secure to Canada the freedom 
external trade policy which she appeared to demand ; 
mely, the freedom to impose discriminating duties of 
sorts. No such general right had, it said, ever 
in granted to the self-governing colonies. Further, 
i clauses concerned could not be separately denounced ; 
lile the treaties of which they formed a part were of the 
latest importance, not only for England but also for 
nada and the other colonies, to Which the most 
soured nation relations were extended, and which 
nsequently benefited similarly by the tariff reductions 
the new Central European commercial treaties. 
Scarcely eight days after this refusal had been laid 
fore the Canadian Federal Parliament, a new and 
)re energetic step was taken in the desired direction. 
1 April 28th, a resolution was passed, in which 
.nada declared that, if the English Parliament would 
mit Canadian products to the markets of the United 
ngdom upon more favourable terms than the pro- 

"^Ibid,, May, 1 892, p. 112. ^ Ibid., p. 102. 

Ibtd,y June, 1892, p. 135. 
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ducts from foreign countries, she was prepared to allow l|^ 
a substantial reduction of her duties on British manu- \^ 
factures.^ Thus was refuted the often-repeated asser- 
tion that the Colonies were never ready to offer a qttid 
fro quo for tariff privileges. 

This important resolution of the Canadian Parliament 
was greeted, on the whole, in a very sympathetic manner 
by the Times, in a leader that caused much comment: 
in the course of the article, however, it was said that if 
the colonies, as a whole, were prepared to enter into a 
Customs Union with the mother country on mutually 
advantageous terms there would be a strong bodyot 
public opinion in favour of meeting the offer if possible, j, 
even at the cost of some departure from the rigoroos 
doctrines of Free Trade.^ 

On May 27th again, the Earl of Dunraven drew the 
attention of the House of Lords to this resolution of the 
Canadian Parliament, and, in an able speech, urgently 
advised the trade policy suggested by Canada, with 
all the consequences it would involve for England, U' 
in particular, the introduction of a moderate duty on 
foreign grain. Lord Balfour, as representing the 
Government, decidedly refused, in this case too, to go 
into proposals of such a nature.^ 

Meanwhile, even in the headquarters of the Imperial 
Federation League in London, a leaning towards a 
commercial union with the colonies had become appa- 
rent. The Special Committee of the City branch of the 
League, appointed to investigate the question, issued 
its report in March, in the shape of a resolution 'that 
any scheme of Imperial Federation should embrace a 
Commercial Union, as necessary to its strength and 

^ /did,, p. 125. ^/did.fp, 127. 

3/^?V/., July, p. 154. 
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rmanence, and that such a Union should be based, as 
^arly as practicable, upon Free Trade throughout the 
mpire.' This resolution was unanimously adopted 
I May 23rd, at the annual meeting of the branch.^ 
A few days before, on May i8th, the Prime Minister, 
3rd Salisbury, in the speech already alluded to at 
astings, spoke out, with a decision which he had not 
eviously shown, against orthodox Free Trade, and its 
i^abbis,' and in favour of retaliatory duties — not, it 
true, on grain and raw material, which he still pro- 
mnced impossible, but on the other articles of import 
3m foreign protective countries — in order to furnish 
igland again with a weapon, at a time when all Europe 
is re-modelling its commercial treaties.^ 
At the end of the following month, the Congress 
Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire, 
ixiously awaited by all circles interested in this ques- 
>n, met in London. It suffered, from the beginning, 
^ the impending parliamentary elections, which com- 
etely occupied public attention in England, and 
evented a great many prominent politicians from 
king part in the proceedings. 

The first point on the agenda was the Com- 
ercial Union of the British Empire.^ The debate on 
is question took up three days, and was extremely 
teresting; the old battle between Free Trade and 
rotection was again fought out, partly with new 
eapons, by the English and colonial speakers. 
The sharpest attacks on British Free Trade came from 
e Canadian delegates, but there were also some warm 
ipporters of it among the colonial speakers. The 

^Ibid.f June, p. 131. ^gee Standard oi 19th May, 1892. 

' See the detailed report on the negotiations in the Supplement to the Chamber 

Commerce Journal^ July 14th, 1892. 
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most notable speeches were that of the Canadian ex- 
Finance minister, Sir Charles Tupper, now High Com- 
missioner for Canada in London, who spoke in favour 
of a differential tariff system within the Empire, on 
the basis of the existing tariffs, and that of G. W. 
Medley, a member of the Cobden Club, who spoke 
against Sir Charles Tupper 's proposal, and in favour 
of Free Trade even in the colonies. In the other 
speeches, the whole complexity and divergence of com- 
mercial interests and aims inside the great empire which 
lie between those two extremes became clearly evident, 
but into these it is, unfortunately, impossible to enter. 
When the vote was taken, at the Chambers of 
Commerce Congress, Tupper's amendment forthecrcar 
tion of a commercial union, with a slight differential duty 
against foreign countries and without Free Trade inside, 
was lost — as was to be expected from the composition 
of the Congress in which, naturally, England was most 
strongly represented — by 79 to 34 voting by hea4 
and 55 to ':sz voting by Chambers. But, of these, 
88 votes, 42 were given by Chambers of the United King- 
dom alone; of these, 35 voted against and 7 for; of the 
22 Canadian Chambers, 19 voted for and 3 against; of 
the remaining colonial Chambers (Australasia, the 
Crown Colonies, and India) 7 voted for and 20 against. 
Medley's resolution, against differential duties as based 
upon Protection and for general Free Trade, was then 
adopted by 47 Chamber votes to 34. As regards Nevi'e 
Lubbock's resolution in favour of a Commercial Unio^ 
with internal Free Trade (and, eventually, differential 
duties against outside), the Congress came to nodea- 
sion ; as Tupper proposed, for the words * on the basis of 
Free Trade within the British Empire,' to substitute 

^ Imperial Federation^ August, 1 892, p. 17a 
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n the basis of freer trade,' and so managed to give 
appearance of unity to the various contradictory 
crests. In this non-committal form, the resolution 
IS unanimously adopted. 

If the result of this voting cannot, when one con- 
fers the composition of the Congress, be represented 
so conclusive a defeat of Tupper's plans as the free 
ders triumphantly claim, it shows, all the same, how 
these plans are from realisation at the present time, 
"or the rest, the Congress occupied itself with boards 
labour conciliation and arbitration, the codification 
commercial law over the whole Empire, Merchandise 
irks Act, bills of lading, commercial education, 
igration and colonisation, monetary union, the intro- 
::tion of penny postage for the Empire, light railways, 
t abolition of light dues, and the conclusion of treaties 
h aboriginal races — but none of these received nearly 
much attention as the first question. One point — 
iform legislation for the protection of labour over the 
npire — was not discussed at all. On July ist, the 
liberations came to an end. 

3wing to the great interest taken in the elections, the 
iolutions of the Congress, like its whole proceedings, 
i not excite so much public attention in England as, 
all probability, they would otherwise have done. 
These elections have, as is well known, issued in a 
^tory of the Liberal and Radical parties under Glad- 
)ne. By this change of government, the prospects of 
ilising the form of commercial union of the British 
npire, put forward by the United Empire Trade 
-ague and by Canada, have fallen still lower. On the 
^er hand, one of the surest proofs of the deep-rooted 
d permanent change in the public attitude toward the 
lonial question, which has come about in a little over 
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ten years, is that the fear has been expressed, and 
in no transitory manner, that this change of govern- 
ment may mean a return to the earlier Manchester Id 
Colonial policy. Against the possibility of any such n 
return may be put the fact that Lord Rosebery, the |i2^ 
former President of the Imperial Federation League, is 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the new |;i 
Cabinet, and the prospects of the League, as regards 
realising its programme, have thereby not inconsider- 
ably risen. For the present, however, it is true that 
the prominent question of political life in England is 
not Imperial Federation but Home Rule. 

But, quite recently, the League has come again to the 
front, chiefly owing to the fact that it has at last 
deserted its former style of propagandism, and entered 
upon concrete proposals. The Special Committee 
which it instituted in 1891, after the audience with 
Lord Salisbury, has issued its Report in November, 
1892. In it is proposed the creation of a Council of the 
Empire, to consist of representatives of the mother 
country, the self-governing colonies, and the Crown 
Colonies (the latter represented by the Ministers for the 
Colonies and India) ; this Council to have a constitu- 
tional say in all questions of foreign policy affecting the 
whole Empire, and to regulate the questions of imperial 
defence, protection of the trade of the Empire, and 
participation of the Colonies in its burdens. And it 
is recommended that a new Colonial Conference should 
be called at the earliest opportunity specially to discuss 
this last question.^ 

These proposals have been received with astonish- 
ingly unanimous approval by all shades of opinion in 
the British press. 

^ Imperial Federation y December, 1892. 
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But, in order to arrive at a proper judgment with 
jard to the prospects of these attempts at political 
d commercial unity, it is necessary to examine their 
acticability, and to consider the forces which work for 
d against them. 

In the first place, as regards the movement for political 
leration, the new plan worked out by the Special 
)mmittee of the Imperial Federation League will 
cupy the chief place in future discussion. In spite of 
5 favourable reception which it has found in England, 
may be said, with perfect confidence, that the plan 
II, if prosecuted further, deprive the League of many 
its hitherto Platonic adherents. For a great number 
these only joined the movement in the general 
iviction that England must keep her colonies, and 
Lt, for this purpose, an alteration in the existing con- 
:ution — a conversion of the present loose tie into a 
ser one — was necessary. 

\s already shown, the question, in such a purely 
litical federation, is how to induce the colonies to 
ire, on a constitutional principle, in the expenses of 
; defence of the Empire and its trade; and how, in 
urn, to grant them a share in determining the foreign 
[icy of the Empire by some kind of organisation of 
ich their representatives should form a part. This 
ses the great difficulty of the proper constitution of 
:h a body — to say nothing of the fact that the idea of 
is granting the colonies a voice in the foreign 
licy of the mother country is by no means sure of a 
upathetic reception in Great Britain. In particular, 
5 consideration must be faced that such an organisa- 
n could not be limited simply to the independent 
onies which England has gradually come to consider 
political and social equals, but would have to embrace 
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the Crown Colonies and India, these having as great Isir 
an interest in the protection of the great trade routes Ik 
and the support of the coaling stations. I \ 

Much more serious is the difficulty that, in the larger ftp; 
independent colonies, the majority do not wish any such |if)! 
purely political federation, knowing that it would im- 
pose upon them new and heavy burdens and give them 
in exchange very problematical political rights; further 
that, in regard to political relations, they are quite 
content with the present state of affairs. And this is 
only natural. For they have all the advantages with 
only very inappreciable burdens. In their internal 
policy, they possess, practically, complete freedom and 
independence : they enjoy, for almost nothing, the \ 
military protection of the mother country and the pres- 
tage of belonging to the British Empire. They obtaiD 
capital from the mother country at a price and a rate 
of interest lower than they could ever obtain under anj 
other circumstances. Any difficulties which arise, they 
turn over to the mother country. They proceed, as a 
London journal rightly remarked at the time of the 
Newfoundland question, on the convenient principle 
of being let alone when things go well with them, 
and helped when things go badly. And, if at any 
time they should be involved in a war by the foreign 
policy of the mother country in which they have no 
voice, they have always the possibility of utilising the 
occasion and declaring themselves independent. 

Weighty, indeed, must be the advantages which 
would induce them to abandon this pleasant posi — 
tion. Purely political privileges, such as a voic^ 
in the foreign policy of the mother country, woulcd 
scarcely be sufficient; but a trade policy whict 
granted tariff preferences for their products in th.^ 
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irket of the mother country, would almost certainly 

so. 
This question, then, of trade policy is not to be 
parated from the purely political problem, and it is 
3st improbable that the political federation, aimed at 
' the Imperial Federation League, will come about 
^accompanied by a commercial union. The latter is, 
►wever, quite possible without the former, even though, 

all probability, it would finally lead to it. 

In passing judgment on the question of the commer- 
al union of the British Empire,^ we must begin by 
;:amining the present commercial constitution of that 
mpire, as we have become familiar with it in what has 
one before, and may here shortly recapitulate. We 
lall distinguish between the United Kingdom, the Self- 
'Overning Colonies, the Crown Colonies, and India. 
The United Kingdom has import duties (purely 
-venue duties) on eleven articles, of which only four 
'e to any considerable extent products of other por- 
>ns of the British Empire, viz. Tea (from India and 
-ylon). Coffee (from Ceylon, the West Indies, etc.), 
ine (for some time back from the Cape, and, to a 
^idly increasing extent of late years from Australia), 
bacco (from India, the West Indies, Natal, and, to a 
grht extent, Australia). The trade of the United 

^ ee, in addition to the literature mentioned at the beginning of the chapter 
't:icularly Howard Vincent, Dunraven, and Hervey) * Commercial Union 
"^ the Colonies, pro and con,' in Chamber of Commerce Journal^ August, 
^ ; Gibson S. Rigg, Commercial Federatioft of the British Empire^ 1888 ; 
■^rer, Free Trade versus Fair Trade, Part I. Of later date : Earl Grey, 
- Commercial Policy of the British Colonies and the M^Kinley Tariff, 
"^don, 1892 ; Parkin, Imperial Federation, Chap. XII. ; J. Shield Nicholson, 
^^ffs and International Commerce ; Maurice H. Hervey, Alternative 
'<isures in * Britannic Confederation,' pp. 93, 123. 
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Kingdom (imports and exports) with the other parts of 
the Empire amounts to about 25 per cent, of its total 
trade (1890, 25.8 per cent.). 

The Self-Governing Colonies are quite indepen- 
dent and unrestricted as regards their tariff policy, t 
They have — with the sole exception, up till 1892, 
of New South Wales — since the end of the seventies 
laid high protective duties on most of the manu- 
factures of the mother country, and raise in this 
way the larger part of their revenues. The trade 
of the three groups, Canada, Australasia, and South 
Africa, with the United Kingdom, amounts respectively 
to 3 per cent., 7 per cent., and 2 per cent, of the total 
British trade. 

The Crown Colonies, too, nominally determine theii 
own tariffs, but the mother country exercises control 
over them through the Governor. They have, for the 
most part, revenue duties, some of which are fairly high. 
They raise also a large part of their revenue by taxing 
the imports from the mother country, the trade with 
which amounts to 2J per cent, of the total British 
trade. 

Lastly, India is governed by the Parliament of the 
home country. Its tariff embraces seven items, which 
do not much affect the manufactures of the United King- 
dom. Its trade with the latter amounts to loj percent. 
(including the Straits Settlements). 

The problem of a Commercial Union so far as the 
political possibility of carrying it into effect is con- 
cerned, is, therefore, a problem for the mother country 
and the self-governing colonies; and, on the tariff policy 
of these, the mother country has no longer any influence. 
Three different proposals have been put forward for the 
solution of this problem. 
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I. The first is that of a Zollverein^ in the proper 
nse; i.e. complete Free Trade within the British 
npire, and a common tariff against foreign countries. 
ere the further question arises whether this common 
iperial tariff should be Free Trade in the British 
nse {i.e. limited to a few large duties for revenue pur- 
>ses) or protective in the interests of the colonies. 
The first alternative, Free Trade over the whole 
Tipire with a Free Trade tariff against outsiders — a 
-called * Free Trade Zollverein ' — would naturally be 
adly accepted in the United Kingdom, as it would 
volve no disadvantages other than a curtailing of 
e revenue duties, while it would give a great im- 
itus to the export to the colonies.^ The second 
ternative would have to overcome a very strong 
>position in the United Kingdom : namely, all the 
rces which stand in the way of a change in English 
riff policy and a break with its present Free Trade 
"Stem — of which we have still to speak in another 
mnection. There is no need to go more closely into 
is; these two forms of union with internal Free Trade 
-the second as well as the first — are, at any rate at the 
"esent time, quite impracticable. Both on financial 
id commercial grounds, the self-governing colonies 
ould never enter into such a union. The duties raised 
I most of them, as we have seen, are, on one side, pro- 
ictive duties whose purpose is precisely to foster the 
oung home industry of the colonies against thecompeti- 

*In England, the word Zollverein is used in a wider sense as equivalent 
Commercial Union. It is, therefore, applied to the three forms under 



*The advantages and the prospects of such a scheme are exhaustively 
amined by Webster, Chap. XII. 
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tion of the mother country and of India; but they are, at 
the same time, quite as much revenue duties, since 
state revenues of these colonies depend mainly on thrit 
import duties — and the greater part of their imports 
comes from the United Kingdom. The abolition of 
these duties would, therefore, involve both the sacrifice 
of various industries, and the complete overturning 
of the financial system. Now there is in the colonies, 
according to general opinion, a deeply rooted disliiieol 
the direct taxation which would have to take the place 
of these indirect duties. Thus there can be no question, 
in the meantime at any rate, of such a Zollverein. 

II. The second form of Commercial Union is that put 
forward at the Conference of 1887, by Hofmeyr, and 
known by his name. In this case, too, the proposal is 
that a common imperial tariff and imperial duty shouW 
be imposed, but only in the form of a supplemen- 
tary duty of so much per cent, on the already 
existing duties against foreign countries (or a cot' 
responding reduction of the existing duties 0^ 
goods originating in the British Empire). This plaf^ 
has the advantage of greater simplicity, and of not inter' 
fering with the existing customs and tariff systems-^ 
which would be changed only so far as foreign coun- 
tries and the Empire were differentially treated- 
The United Kingdom would, therefore, retain it^ 
revenue duties untouched, and the colonies theii 
protective duties, raising them only against out- 
side or lowering them inside, i.e. to the constituent 
parts of the Empire. The first method, the raising 0^ 
the already high English revenue duties on the article 
of luxury of the great mass of the people, would, in Ht' 
first instance, evoke much opposition. The stcozr 
method would find much easier acceptance in Englai^^ 
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inversely, the colonies would rather see their 
ised than lowered. As the question is simply 
ays and means, it is not outside the bounds of 
:y that the second of these forms might be 
in England, the first, in the Colonies, and the 

thus avoided. But differential duties (even if 
lue only) are, of course, in flat contradiction 
Free Trade doctrine. Still, this theoretical 
ition, which the system would have to fight in 
ed Kingdom, would not, in the present state of 
Dinion as regards radical Free Trade, be beyond 
nd is, in any case, unimportant as compared 
other weak point; that, in consequence of 
' different tariff systems which obtain in the 

parts of the Empire, the effects would be very 
The United Kingdom would enjoy in the 
e colonies a fairly important advantage for 
le-eighth of its total export trade, for which it 
I able to offer but little in return ; namely, only 
iferences on wine, spirits, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
id fruits. The wine production of Australia 
Cape would, it is true, be thereby stimulated; 
13, would be driven out by Indian and Ceylon 
d the dried fruits from the Mediterranean 
5 by those from the South African and 
[ Australasian colonies, if the difference were 

DUgh. 

D the Australian and African colonies, these 
jes would be comparatively insignificant, as 
no case, affect their staple articles of export; 
lada, the province which above all will need 
iducement to accept such a scheme, would 
nothing in the way of equivalent for the tariff 
is which she would have to guarantee to the 
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mother country. It seems, then, quite out of the ques- 
tion that she would enter into any such arrangement, 
and, for the other colonies too, it would be a most un- 
equal bargain. Hofmeyr himself quite recognised this, 
and consequently — a fact which is generally ignored- 
had already declared, at the Conference, that it would be 
necessary to guarantee to the colonies tariff preferences 
on their most important articles of export to the mother 
country. 

III. We come now to the third and most important 
form of commercial union. The principal exports of the 
colonies are : — Grain, Meat, and Timber from Canada; 
Grain, Meat, and Wool from Australia; and Wool from 
Cape Colony. These are articles which England has 
given up taxing since the introduction of Free Trade. 
On this scheme, to give tariff preferences to the colo- 
nies, England would have to re-introduce duties 
sufficient to differentiate against foreign countries; and, 
in this case too, as in that of the second plan, differen- 
tial duties w^ould be added to the existing revenue duties 
so far as these affected products similar to those coming 
from the colonies. In return, the colonies would have 
to guarantee differential treatment to British goods as 
regards their most important industrial duties, either by 
lowering their tariff towards Great Britain or by raising 
it against the foreigner. 

This plan is really the only one which would be 
accepted by the great self-governing colonies, and it is 
already in many places very popular, particularly in 
Cape Colony and Canada. In Canada, as already 
shown, there is a desire to obtain, by such an arrange- 
ment, an offset against a commercial union with the 
United States, and, under the existing economic condi- 
tions of the country, this is only natural. 
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Like every form of commercial union within the 
British Empire, this scheme would, of course, have to be 
sstended to India and the Crown colonies, and it would 
:«rtainly be most favourable to India. She would par- 
:icipate in the preference given to colonial wheat, and in 
;he differential duties on materials of industry, specially 
30tton, without having to give anything in return, as 
lier own tariff is very trifling. 

The great difficulty, however, lies in the United 
Kingdom. For, in the first place, this is a decidedly 
protective policy, not from the standpoint of England, 
but from that of the Empire. It demands from the 
mother country a revolution of her trade policy and 
the return to protection — ^to a national trade policy in the 
imperial sense. Now, in principle, after the develop- 
ment of the last ten years, this reaction in itself seems 
no longer impossible ; the theoretical objections against 
It have, for the most part, lost their earlier force; the 
belief in Free Trade as the source of every blessing has 
been everywhere shattered. For the rest, on. this plan 
also, a tariff union of the British Empire, with complete 
internal Free Trade, would need to be, and could quite 
Well be, the final aim of the movement. The proposed 
Scheme, then, would deal with the transition period. 

But the chief thing about the project is not so much 
its essentially protective character as that it threatens an 
important raw material of the United Kingdom, Wool, 
and the chief foodstuff of the British people. Wheat, 
with a rise in price. At this point, then, there emerges, 
between the advocates and the opponents of the plan, 
the old dispute as to the effects of duties on price. 
By most of them, the decision is given in the usual 
one-sided way; one party maintaining that the result 
must be an increase in price, the other that it need not. 
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Only a very few admit that no decided opinion can be 
given beforehand; that, in regard to the article con- 
cerned, it depends on the relation of supply and demand 
in the world's market at the time whether the price rises, 
and to what extent, i.e. whether the duty is wholly or 
partially paid by the home country or by the foreigner. 
Now, in this connection, there is this distinction be- 
tween Wool and Wheat; — that about four-fifths the 
amount of Wool consumed in the United Kingdom is 
supplied by other parts of the Empire, and not more than 
one-fifth by foreign countries, while, as regards wheat, 
the converse is the case. Further, of late years a revolu- 
tion has taken place in the relation of supply and demand 
in the world's market, which is of great importance for 
this question. While, then, it is disputable whether, 
in the case of Wool, the carrying through of such a 
plan would involve a rise in the price (to say nothing 
of whether it might not perhaps be dispensed with, and 
the system introduced without the duty on wool, as in 
the programme of the Fair Trade party), in the case 
of Corn, at any rate, a rise must be reckoned with, 
at least till such time as the production of grain 
within the Empire has so expanded as by itself to meet 
the demand. For this is the object of the advocates of 
this policy — that the British Empire should be economi- 
cally independent of all the rest of the world. Their 
starting point is the contention that all goods that are 
objects of demand are produced, in sufficient amount 
and quality, within the British Empire, or might be by 
such an imperial trade policy, and that the British 
Empire, more than any other country or Empire, 
might fulfil the conditions of a self-sufficient commercial 
state. It is not possible to examine in detail the accu- 
racy of this contention ; it may, however, be taken for 
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granted, even in the case of corn. For, however much, 
in view of the calculations of Sering and Wolf, we may 
have to revise our opinions as to the physical possibility 
of extending grain production in Canada and India, it 
must be remembered that, under such a differential 
duty, the production of corn in the United Kingdom 
Itself might receive a powerful stimulus. 

But the adoption of this economic innovation would 
take years to accomplish, and, during all that time, a 
rise in the price of corn would have to be reckoned 
with. 

This has been taken into account by one section of 
those who advocate the plan. They point out that a 
simultaneous reduction of the high duties on tea, 
tobacco, and coffee— articles which have become quite 
as much necessaries of life among the great masses as 
grain — would more than outweigh a rise in the price of 
bread. This is, of course, quite probable, but it is 
questionable if it is an argument that will appeal to the 
people. There is this to be said that, if Dunraven's 
proposition,^ of combining the first and second forms of 
Organisation, were carried out, and a portion of the 
differential duties applied to general purposes of imperial 
defence, the burden of the British taxpayer would be 
Ughtened. 

Of less weight is the objection that the shipping trade 
^hich England carries on between foreign countries 
''^ould be prejudiced by such a commercial organisa- 
3on. It has been caught in an irresistible backward 
*iovement, in consequence of a general development in 
-he world's trade ; but, on the other hand, it is to-day 
liiite as steady in duty-burdened articles, such as coffee, 
•^a, and tobacco, as in the others. The transhipment 

^ Nineteenth Century, p. 52a 
2 B 
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trade and her own carrying trade would not in any case 
be affected. 

The advantages which the colonies would ofier to 
English industry in return are certainly not very great, 
when relatively and not absolutely considered. Itisd 
little use raising the already existing high protective 
duties against foreign countries by 5 per cent, or 10 per 
cent. Even if those against the mother country aie 
reduced by as much, this, of course, is an advantage 
only so long as the duties, even at that level, are not 
prohibitive. The colonies, therefore, in any case, 
have to go, and indeed would go, so far in their cot 
cessions as to give English products a real advantage 
as compared with foreign countries. 

There is no doubt that the colonies would have, under 
this scheme, the larger and more immediate economfc 
advantages ; the mother country, in return, would even 
have to make certain sacrifices. But the economic and 
political issues in this question are — as we saw — not to 
be separated, and circumstances may quite well arise 
• which will make it necessary for the United Kingdom 
to purchase the political advantages of such a union 
with economic sacrifices. This is the view taken by the 
most advanced English thinkers. 

On political grounds, England needs, now more than 
ever, to retain her great colonial empire. But, owing 
to the numerous and active centrifugal forces of to-day, 
this can only be done by a closer union. Such a union 
England must try to secure at any cost. 

For the rest, these political considerations are, in 
part at least and indirectly, of economic importance 
as well. We have seen at the end of Part I., 
to what an extent England is dependent, not only 
for her industry but also for the food supply of 
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r people, on foreign trade, and on the undis- 
bed continuation of the same in time of war. 
le safeguarding of this immense British trade, and 
)ecially the transport of grain, would be altogether 
possible without the possession of all her naval bases 
d coaling stations in the different colonies. There is, 
sides, to be taken into account the safety of the yet 
)re rapidly increasing colonial trade, the protection of 
lich still rests wholly on the mother country with 
5 exception of the small subsidy, lately contributed by 
istralia, to the fitting out of a squadron for Australian 
iters.^ The protection of the whole enormous trade 

the British Empire is — and on this all experts 
ree — very far from adequate. To make it so, immense 
ditional expenditure would be necessary, and this, if 
5 present constitution of the Empire continues, would 
ain fall solely on the home country, although the 
lonies, to a considerable extent, would share in the 
nefit. How great an advantage it would be if 
s supplies of grain came, wholly or preponder- 
tly, from other parts of the Empire, and if 
igland were almost independent of foreign coun- 
es for the food supply of her people,^ is evident, 
xen we consider that to-day the greater part of 
e British grain supply comes from Russia and the 
nited States, i,e. from the countries with which 
igland has most political friction. And how war can 
lite suddenly cut off the supplies from a foreign coun- 
^, has been clearly proved by the stoppage of the 
>tton export from the American States during the War 

Secession — and this was not a war in which England 

'See Admiral Sir John Colomb, A Survey of Existing Conditions^ in 
•litannic Confederation/ p. 13 ; Parkin, ibid.^ p. no. 
^Ibid.y p. 1x2. 
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herself was involved. In the same way, there is no 
doubt that any new continental war in w^hich Russia 
was involved, would have the most momentous 
on England's economic life. 

But these are considerations which weigh little with 
the crowd. The hatred of duties on corn, and of the 
possible enhancement of the price of bread, is so 
deeply rooted and engrained in the English people 
that no political party, and no English statesman, 
dare put this eventuality before the masses. Only 
the Fair Trade Club has had the courage, 
at the last parliamentary election, to put for- 
ward candidates of its own on this economic plat« 
form — with what success I do not know. This muditf 
certain, that the outcome of the elections is very ufr 
favourable to the execution of these plans. The ner 
foreign minister, Lord Rosebery, is as decided an 
opponent of Commercial Union as he is a zealous advo- 
cate of Imperial Federation, and Mr. Gladstone is as 
much disinclined to the one as to the other. But it is 
doubtful whether his party will this time be long 
in power. In any case, it is worth remarking that, 
in spite of the change of government, public discussion 
is more and more occupied with these questions— and 
precisely, indeed, with the question of Commercial 
Union. 

It remains to be seen whether time will raise up to 
England a statesman who possesses clear-sightedness, 
courage, energy, and tact enough to bring this question 
to a happy issue — a question which is of so mucli 
importance for the future of England, as well for her 
position among nations as for her trade. But it must 
be soon, or it will be for ever too late. 



[ 



CONCLUSION. 

discussion of the problems of the political and 
lercial f)olicy of the British World-Empire, has 
^ht us back again to the trade policy of the United 
dom. Let us now, in conclusion, try to form a 
judgment, not on the adoption of Free Trade by 
md, but rather on her adherence to it during the 
hirty years, both in relation to foreign countries 
3 the colonies. 

)king at this trade policy in the light of the present 
on of affairs, it would seem, at first sight, to 
been brilliantly justified by the latest course of 
5. England has held firmly, and without waver- 
o her Free Trade policy : she has, notwithstanding, 
s to the most favoured nation treatment everywhere 
id to her, received a share in the results of the 
European treaties of the last few years. She has 
• own accord relinquished control over her most im- 
it colonies : but in spite of this they have, up till 
remained within the British Empire, and show 
strongly than ever a tendency so to remain, 
ght appear, then, to a casual observer that the 
and colonial policy of the Manchester School had 
mtly vindicated itself in every respect. 
: a twofold question suggests itself. First, are 
the necessary results of this policy, or are they 
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perhaps accidental, arising from other causes, and not, 
therefore, to be credited to it? Might not things have 
turned out — and been bound to turn out — quite diffe- 
rently, if the ms inertiae had not here been so important 
a force ? Second, are the circumstances of to-day, even 
if they may be rightly claimed as the result of that trade 
policy — which, to my mind, does not seem to be the 
case — really so brilliant ? It will, I believe, be difiScdt 
to answer this question in the affirmative. It makes all 
the difference whether a nation of the commercial 
importance of England, accidentally as it were, and not 
by her own doing, receives a share in the favours which 
other states grant — primarily of course, in their own 
interest — or whether she herself dictates to other coun- 
tries those tariff reductions which best suit her own 
interests. England has not been able to prevent her 
largest customers, France and the United States, from 
adopting a high protective policy most hurtful to her. |; 
And to what a see-saw her imperial policy has been | 
reduced, has just been thoroughly discussed. 

And yet, in my opinion, England had it very much 
in her own power to reach quite other results, and to 
turn the whole international trade policy of the period 
into another channel. A timely recourse on her part to 
Retaliation, combined with a policy of differential 
duties in the colonies against foreign countries, 
would not, I believe, have had the moral effect often 
asseverated, of strengthening those countries in their 
extreme protective policy.^ It would probably have had 
the very practical effect of forcing them to give up or 
moderate their tariffs, and the strong protectionist 
reaction of the last twelve years would not have been 
allowed to go so far. 

^See Nasse, p. I20. 
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If England is now to some extent beginning to see 
his, and if the protective and other tendencies directed 
igainst Free Trade are increasing, is this to be taken as 
I reason for other countries, particularly the con- 
inental states, holding fast to their strong protective 
policy ? If it is simply a question of theory. Free Trade 
Dr Protection, yes ; if, however, it is a question of which 
trade policy at present best answers to the needs of any 
3ne particular state, certainly not. For the reactions in 
England, as Engels has rightly pointed out,^ prove rather 
hat the high Protection of continental countries has 
•ttained its original object of overthrowing England's 
ndustrial hegemony, and has thus become superfluous. 
f the English Free Trade school now, as we saw, 
ears nothing so much as a transition to Free Trade, 
>r to a moderate protective policy, on the part of Eng- 
and's great industrial rivals, obviously no trade policy 
hey could adopt would better serve their purpose. In 
^iew of what has been said, they would not, of course, 
?o so far as to imitate England's radical Free Trade ; 
t>ut they would be able to reduce their high protective 
policy to the lowest point, and to revert to a moderate 
Free Trade secured by tariff treaties, such as existed 
under the commercial treaties of the sixties. 

To have properly recognised this need of the 
times, and to have led the way to this reform, is, to-day, 
the merit of Germany, as author of the new Mid- 
European treaties. If the beginning is small, it is still 
^ beginning, and has pointed the way which European 
^ade policy in the near future must follow. 

But, in the sphere of colonial policy, too, Germany, it 
s to be hoped, will one day be in a position to draw the 
Proper lessons from England's experience, and to apply 

^Preface to Marx's Discourse on Free Trade^ p. 22. 
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them to a great German colonial possession. The first 
thing is to hinder the carrying out of the scheme of a 
British Imperial TarijQF Union with differential duties 
against foreign countries, as this, naturally, would be a 
great misfortune to Germany; the next, to hold fast 
unconditionally to the clauses referred to in the tariff 
treaties with Belgium and the ZoUverein ; the third, to 
zealously cultivate trade relations with the British 
colonies, and so to create great interests in them whidi 
would be hostile to any such scheme. 

A last lesson may, perhaps, be learned from the 
consideration of British trade policy during this period; 
that questions of trade policy by themselves have not 
the primary importance they are generally assumed 
to have, and that, to-day, they fall relatively into the 
background as compared with the great problem of the 
national organisation of production and of labour. 
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Table II. (a-c) 

Imports and Exports (Special Export and Re-Export) of Great Britain 
from and to the most important foreign countries and the British Colonies, 
1860-90, in millions sterlmg; put together from the Statistical Abstracts jot 
the U.K. and Farrer Tables V. and VI. in Free Trade versus Fair Trade, 1887. 



A. 


Russia. 


German Empire. 




Exports. 




Exports. 




Quin- 
















quennial 
Averages. 


Foreign 


Britbh 


Total 


Imports. 


Foreign 


British 


Total 


Imports. 




Colonial 


Products 


Export. 




Colonial 


Products 


Export. 






Products 








Products 








1861-65 


2.7 


2-5 


5-2 


14.5 


8.6 


14.5 


23.1 


I5-I 


1866-70 


3-2 


5-0 


8.2 


19.9 


9.0 


20.4 


29.5 


18.0 


1871-75 


30 


7.8 


10.8 


22.2 


10.6 


26.9 


37.5 


20.0 


1876-80 


2.7 


6-S 


9.2 


17.9 


10.4 


18.9 


29-3 


234 


1881-85 


2.6 


5-2 


7.9 


18.0 


11.9 


18.0 


29.9 


24.8 


1886-90 


2.8 


4.9 


7-7 


21.3 


"•5 


17.0 


28.6 


25.2 




Netherlands. 


Belgium. 


1861-65 


S-9 


6.7 


12.7 


9 7 


3-2 


2.2 


5-5 


5-5 


1866-70 


6.1 


10.2 


16.2 


12.2 


4.6 


3-5 


8.1 


8.9 


1871-75 


7.6 


14.9 


22.5 


13-9 


7.0 


6.3 


133 


13.9 


1876-80 


6.2 


9.9 


16.1 


21.2 


6.7 


5.5 


12.2 


12.2 


1881-85 


6.9 


9.4 


16.3 


24.9 


6.4 


8.0 


14.4 


14.6 


1886-90 


6.6 


8.9 


15-5 


25-9 


6.0 


7-1 


13-1 


15-9 




France. 


Austria Hungary. 


1861-65 


13.5 


Z.Z 


22.3 


24.1 


0.4 


0.8 


1.2 


0.6 


1866-70 


12.2 


II-5 


23-7 


35-1 


0.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


1871-75 


12.8 


16.9 


29.7 


41.6 


0.4 


1-3 


1-7 


1.0 


1876-80 


12.0 


15-2 


27.2 


42.6 


0-3 


0.8 


I.I 


1.4 


1881-85 


II. 


16.7 


27.8 


38.2 


0.4 


0.8 


1.2 


1-9 


1886-90 


7-7 


14.7 


22.4 


40.7 


0.4 


I.O 


1.4 


1.9 




Spain. 




Portugal. 




1861-65 


0.8 


2.9 


3-7 


4.8 


0.4 


2.0 


2.4 


2.2 


1866-70 


0.7 


2.2 


2.9 


6.1 


0.3 


1.8 


2.1 


2.6 


1871-75 


0.8 


3-6 


4.4 


9.1 


0.4 


2.5 


2.9 


4.2 


1876-80 


0.7 


3-4 


4.1 


9.6 


0-5 


2.1 


2.6 


3-4 


1881-85 


0.9 


3-6 


4.5 


10.6 


0.4 


1.9 


2.3 


I'l 


1886-90 


0.7 


3-8 


4.5 


10.9 


0.4 


2.2 


2.6 


2.9 
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Table II. — Continued, 





' iTAtV, 


Norway and Sweden. 




Exports. 


ImporK 


Exports, 






Foreign 


Britiali 


Total 


Foreign 


BritisK 


Total 


Imports. 




Colonial 


Product* Export. 




Cclcjoial 


Prcjdudi 


EitpOTt* 






Products 


1 




Ptoducta 








1*65 


I.t 


5,7 i 6,S 


2.9 


0.7 


'•3 


3.0 


4*5 


6-70 


1,0 


5-4 ; 6.4 


3-7 


I.O 


t.6 


2.6 


6,7 


I-7S 


^■3 


6^7 


S.O 


42 


1.6 


4.1 


5^7 


9«5 


6'8o 


i.i 


5*7 


6,8 


3-6 


1. 8 


3-4 


5-2 


9.9 


i-«5 


r,o 


6.7 ! 7.7 


3^3 


T-5 


3-6 


51 


1 1.0 


6-90 


aS 


6.9 7.7 


31 


1.6 


3-9 


5^5 


ti.3 




Dbnmark. 


GaBBCE, 


1-6S 


0.2 


I.O 


1,2 


1-7 


0.06 


o-S 


0.6 


0.9 


6-70 


°-3 


*'5 


1. 8 


3-5 


0,07 


0.9 


1.0 


1,2 


I-7S 


0'3 


2-3 


2.6 


3-6 


0,T 


0.9 


I.t 


i.S 


5-80 


0.4 


1.8 


2.2 


4-5 


O.I 


0.9 


i.o 


1.9 


1-85 


0^3 


2>I 


2,4 


5-« 


O.I 


I.I 


1.2 


2,0 


^•i^O 


0-3 


2.1 


2-4 


(^.^ 


09 


I.O 


i.i 


1,8 




Roc MAN I A, 


TURXEY. 


1*65 


0.04 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


°-3 


5-8 


6,1 


5.0 


6-70 


0.06 


0'5 


o.G 


0.9 


0.3 


7.2 


7-5 


6.0 


1.7 s 


0.08 


1,0 


1,1 


0.9 


O'S 


6.8 


7^3 


6.2 


6-80 


o.oS 


O.S 


0.9 


1,1 1 


0.5 


6.6 


7-1 


5^3 


J-85 


0.07 


j,o 


1,1 


3^4 


0.6 


6-S 


7-1 


4.9 


S^o 


Q.06 


1,1 


1.2 


34 


0.6 


S-9 


6-5 


4,4 




Egypt, 


China. 


1^65 


0.1 


4.3 


4-3 


^5-7 


o,oS 


a.8 


2.g 


".5 


5-70 


Q,I 


7-7 


7.8 


15-9 


0.1 


S-9 


6,0 


1 0.0 


1-75 


0.09 


S-4 


5-5 


13-7 


0,2 


s-t- 


5-7 


12,4 


6-80 


0.07 


2.4 


3-S 


9.4 


<^-3 


4-5 


4.8 


12.9 


1-85 


0. 1 


3-1 


3 = 


9-1 


0'3 


4.8 


5' I 


9-9 


6-90 


0.09 


30 


3-1 


7-9 


0.2 


S-8 


6,1 


6,4 
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Table 11 


\ — Continued, 










United States. 


Brazil. | 


Quin- 






Exports. 
















quennial 
Averagres. 


Foreign 

and 


British 


Total 


Imports. 


Foreign 


British 


Total 


Imports. 




Colonial 


Products' Export. 




Colonial 


Products 


Export. 






Products 






Products 








1861-65 


3-7 


153 


19.0 


27.2 


O.I 


4.8 


5-0 


5-1 


1866-70 


2.6 


24.9 


27.6 


44-7 


O.I 


6.1 


6.3 


6.8 


1871-75 


4.0 


31-7 


35-7 


66.2 


0-3 


7.2 


7-5 


7.6 


1876-80 


4.4 


19.8 


24.2 


88.3 


0.4 


5-9 


6.3 


5-3 


1881-85 


8.3 


26.9 


35-2 


92.7 


0.4 


6.4 


6.7 


5-5 


1886-90 


12.3 


29.5 


41.8 


87.4 


0-3 


6.4 


6.7 


4.7 




Chili. 


Argentina. 


1861-65 


0.03 


1.4 


1.4 


2.9 


0.02 


1-5 


i-S 


1.2 


1866-70 


0.06 


2.2 


2-3 


3.8 


0.06 


2.4 


2-5 


1-3 


1871-75 


0.1 


2.7 


2.8 


4.6 


0.08 


3-1 


3-2 


1.8 


1876-80 


0.1 


1-5 


1.6 


3.3 


0.08 


2.1 


2.2 


1.2 


1881-85 


0.1 


2.2 


2.4 


2.9 


0.09 


4.6 


4-7 


1.2 


1886-90 


0.1 


2.4 


2.6 


2.9 


0.1 


7.6 


7.8 


2.5 


B. 


British North America. 


Britis 


hW. Indies &C 


JUIANA. 


1861-65 


0.7 


4.6 


5-3 


7.7 


0.4 


3-2 


3-6 


7.8 


1866-70 


0.8 


5-9 


6.7 


7.3 


0-3 


2.7 


2.9 


6.1 


1871-75 


0.9 


9.0 


9.9 


10.4 


0-3 


31 


3-5 


6.7 


1876-80 


0.7 


6.9 


7.6 


II-3 


0-3 


2.8 


31 


6.8 


1881-85 


I.O 


8.6 


9.6 


II. I 


0-3 


2.9 


3-2 


5-2 


1886-90 


I.I 

AUSTR 
0.9 


7.8 


8.9 


II. 


0-3 


2.9 


3-2 


3-1 




alia & New Ze 


ALAND. 
8.3 


0.7 


British 


India. 




1861-65 


12. 1 


13.0 


17.9 


18.6 


38.8 


1866-70 


0.9 


II. 7 


12.6 


12.6 


0.9 


20.0 


20.9 


30.2 


1871-75 


1-5 


16.0 


17.5 


17.3 


I.I 


21.2 


22.4 


311 


1876-80 


1.7 


18.0 


19.8 


22.5 


1.4 


24.6 


259 


28.7 


1881-85 


2.8 


24.0 


26.8 


25-9 


1.6 


30.0 


31.6 


35-5 


1886-90 


2.7 


22.7 


25-4 


25-3 


1.4 


31.8 


33-2 


32.5 
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Table 11. — Continued, 



Cape Colony and Natal. 





Exports. 




Averages. 


Foreign 

and Colonial 

Products. 


British 
Products. 


Total 
Export. 


Imports. 


i860 65 
1866-70 

187175 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 


0.09 

0.07 
0.3 

0-5 
0-5 
0-5 


1.9 
1.7 

3-9 

5-2 
5.4 
6.5 


2.0 
1.8 

4.2 

5-7 
5-9 
7.0 


1.8 
2.7 

3-9 
4.6 

S-6 

5-5 



Total of Foreign Countries. 



1861-65 


42.9 


97-4 


140.3 


173-8 


1866-70 


431 


137-2 


180.4 


225.7 


1871-75 


53.1 


175-2 


228.3 


280.2 


1876-80 


50.8 


133-9 


184.7 


297.8 


1881-85 


55-7 


151. 


206.7 


305.6 


1886-90 


55-1 . 


155-2 


210.2 


300-4. 



Total of British Possessions. 



) 1861-65 


3-6 


47.0 


50.5 


72.8 


i 1866-70 


3-6 


50-7 


54-3 


67.0 


f 1871-75 


S-i 


64-3 


69.4 


80.0 


{ 1876-80 


5-7 


67.5 


73-2 


84.6 


1881-85 


7-3 


81.3 


88.6 


94.0 


1886-90 


7.2 


8l.2 


88.3 


89.2 
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Table III. 



Total Trade (Import and Export) of Great Britain with the most impoitut 
Foreign Comitries and the British Colonies from 1860-^ in Percentages; 
calculated from the Statistical Abstracts for the United Kingdom^ 
and Farrer, ibid,^ Table VII. 

Quinquennial Averages — Per Cent. 



Foreign Countries. 


1861-65. 


1866.70. 


1871-75. 


1876.80. 


1881-85. 


1886^ 


Russia, 
Germany, - 
Holland, - 


4.5 
8.7 

5-1 


5.3 
9.0 

5-4 


5.0 
8.8 

5.5 


4-2 

8.2 
5.8 


3-7 
7.9 
5-9 


4.2 
7.8 
6.1 


Belgium, - 
France, 


2.5 
10.6 


3-2 
II. 2 


4.1 
10.8 


3.8 
10.9 


4.2 
9-5 


4.2 
9.2 


Italy, - - - 
Turkey, - 
Egypt, - - - 
United States, - 


2-3 

2.5 

4.5 

10.8 


1.9 
2.6 

4.5 
13-7 


1.8 

2.1 

2.9 

15-5 


1.6 

1.9 

1.9 

17.6 


1.6 

1-7 

1.8 

18.4 


1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

18.8 


Brazil, 
China, 
Other Foreign Coun- 


2.3 
3-3 


2.5 

3-0 


2.3 

2.8 


1.8 
2.8 


1.8 
2.2 


1.7 
1.8 


tries, 


14.7 


13.5 


14.6 


14. 1 


15-1 


15-7 


Total Foreign Coun- 














tnes, 


71.7 


77.0 


77.3 


75-4 


73-7 


74.2 


British Possessions. 














British North America, 
British West India and 


3-0 


2.7 


31 


2.9 


3-0 


2.9 


Guiana, - 
Australia and New 


2.6 


1-7 


i-S 


1-5 


1.2 


0.9 


Zealand, 
India, 

Cape Colony and Natal, 
Other British Posses- 


4.9 

13-9 
I.I 


4.8 

9-7 
0.9 


5-3 
8.1 

1.2 


6.6 

8.5 
1.6 


7.6 

9-7 
1.6 


74 
9.6 
1.8 


sions, - 


3-6 


3-2 


3.5 


3-5 


3-2 


3-2 


Total British Posses- 














sions, 


28.3 


23.0 


22.7 


24.6 


26.3 


25.8 


Total, - 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Table IV. 

•rts, Exports, and Total Trade (inclading Precious Metals) of the most 
rtant British Colonies and Possessions in the years 1860-90; from the 
itical Abstracts for the Colonial and other Possessions of the United Kingdom, 





iNHJA-i 1 


Nbw South Waubs,^ | 


Dominion of Canada. 


*, 


Imporu 


Exports 


Toul 


Imports 
MiUion 


EjEports 


Toul 


Imporbi 
Miflion 


Exporta 
MJUion 


TouU 




Mmioa 


MllltOD 


Million 


Million 




^ 


£^ 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


Z. 


£ 


D 


40,6 


28,9 


69.5 


l:S 


5' I 


12.6 




„. 




I 


34-2 


34-^ 


68.3 


6.4 


5^6 


12.0 , 


,., 


.,. 






I 1 


37' 3 


370 


74^3 


9-3 


7^1 


16,4 


,.« 


.,. 






I 


431 


49-0 


92a 


8.3 


6,9 


15^2 


.,. 


.., 






4 


50.1 


66.9 


117,0 


g.S 


8.1 


17-9 


... 


,., 






5 


49-5 


^9^5 


1 19.0 


9,9 


8,2 


18.1 


.,. 


,,, 






6 


S6^L 


67.6 


123.7 


8,9 


8-5 


17-4 


,.. 








7 


4^3 


44-3 


86.6 ! 


6,6 


6,9 


i3'S 




,,, 






S 


47-5 


52^4 


99^9 


8.0 


7,2 


15,2 


... 


i*. 






9 


51'^ 


54-4 


^<^S^S 


7-7 


7.6 


15-3 


... 


... 









469 


53-5 


100.4 


7.2 


5-8 


13,0 


.,. 


,., 






t 


38.S 


57^5 


96.3 


9,0 


7.8 


16.8 










2 


42.6 


64*5 


107.1 


8,6 


8.0 


16.6 ' 


23,2 


17.2 


40.4 


3 


35.8 


56.5 


92.3 


fo.5 


93 


19.S 


26.7 


18.7 


4S4 


4 


39'6 


56,9 


96-5 


lo.S 


8,9 


19,7 


26.7 


18.6 


45*3 


5 


44.4 


58.0 


102,4 


12^3 


9,4 


21,7 


25^6 


16.2 


41.8 


& 


44.2 


60.3 


104.5 


12.0 


9.0 


21.0 


39.4 


16.9 


36.3 


7 


48.9 


65.0 


113-9 


14.6 


131 


37-7 


20.7 


iS-8 


36.S 


8 


58.8 


67,4 


126,2 


IS J 


13.1 


28.2 


19,4 1 


1 6.5 


35*9 


9 


44.S 


64.9 


109,7 


14^5 


131 


27.6 


17.1 


14-9 


32.0 





5*.8 


69.2 


122.0 


14-2 


15^7 


29.9 


18.0 


18.3 


36.3 


I 


6z,i 


76,0 


138-1 


17.6 


16,3 


33-9 


21.9 


20,5 


42.4 


2 


60,4 


33^1 


143' 5 


21.S 


17.7 


39*2 


24.9 


21,3 


46.2 


■3 


6^5 


S4^S 


150.0 


21.5 


20.3 


41.8 


27*5 


20.4 


47-9 


'4 


6g.i 


89.2 


157^3 


23.2 


18.6 


41. S 


24,2 


19.0 


43-2 


is 


69.6 


85-^ 


154-8 


23-7 


16,7 


40.4 


33.7 


1 8,6 


4T*3 


^6 


71,1 


85,0 


156.T 


21,3 


15-7 


37-0 


21.4 


17*5 


3S^9 


^7 


72.8 


90.2 


163.0 


19.2 


18,5 


37-7 


23,2 


18.4 


41.6 


SS 


78.S 


92.1 


170.9 


21.2 


20.9 


42.1 


22.8 


18.5 


41-3 


89 


Hz 


98.S 


182,1 


22.9 


^3Z 


46,2 


,23,7 


18.3 


42.0 


^Q 


86.6 


105.4 


192.0 


22.6 


22.0 


44.6 


25,0 


ig,8 


44.8 


^91 ' 93-9 


102.3 


196.2 


254 


25 9 


S^^S 


24.6 


20.2 


44-8 


% Imports 


and Exports by 


sea. ^ 


Since 1880 including 


verland Trade. 










2 


C 
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Table IV.- 


—Continued. 






Victoria, 


Cape Colony. 




Y^. 


Imports 
Milimn 


Exports 


Total 


Ittipons 
Millioi^ 


Expofts 
Million 


TotaJ 

Million 


Imparts 
MLlllon 


s!iS 




£• 


£. 


jC. 


! £. 


£^ 


L 


I. 


;£► 


j 


i860 


'5^1 


^3-o 


28,1 


2,7 


2.T 


48 


i-S 


0,6 


^ 


1861 


135 


I3S 


27^3 


2.6 


2.0 


4.6 


25 


14 


J' 


1862 


^S^5 


13.0 


26.5 


2.8 


2.0 


4-8 


4,6 


3.4 


^ 


1S63 


14.1 


13^6 


27.7 


^■3 


2.2 


4-S 


7,0 


3-S 


lat 


1864 


15.0 


139 


28.9 


2.S 


2.6 


5-* 


7.0 


34 


TOi 


1865 


13.2 


13^1 


26.3 


2.1 


^'3 


4.4 


5^6 


3-7 


« 


1S66 


1 4- 8 


12.9 


27.7 


1.9 


2.6 


4-5 


5-9 


4-5 


iM 


1S67 


11.7 


12.7 


24.4 


2,4 


^-5 


4-9 


^'3 


4-6 


H 


1868 


13-3 


15^6 


28,9 


2,0 


2.3 


4-3 


5-0 


4.4 


H 


1869 


13^9 


135 


274 


2.0 


^3 


4-3 


5'0 


4^2 


9J 


1870 


12.4 


12-5 


24,9 


25 


2,6 


5-1 


4,6 


4.S 


^^ 


1871 


123 


I4-S 


26,8 


31 


3^6 


6.7 


4.1 


54 


tH 


1872 


13' 7 


J3>9 


27.6 


6.2 


4.S 


II.O 


51 


5-2 


la: 


rS73 


T6.5 


^S-S 


3i^S 


S'4 


4.0 


9.4 


6-5 


5^6 


n. 


TS74 


16.9 


154 


3^-3 


57 


4^5 


10.2 


8.1 


S'2 


ij- 


1875 


16.7 


14,8 


315 


5-7 


4-4 


1 0.1 


8.0 


5^S 


U 


1876 


^5-7 


14,2 


29.9 


s-s 


51 


10-9 


6.9 


^^^ \' 


1877 


16,4 


'5-1 


31-5 


5-4 


5-4 


lo.S 


7.0 


^l V 


1878 


16,2 


14,9 


3''r 


6.6 


5-7 


12. 3 


8.7 


6,0 \ 


1879 


15.0 


12,4 


27.4 


7-7 


6.6 


14-3 


8.4 


5-7 ^ 


1880 


M-5 


15 9 ' 


304 


8.1 


7.8 


159 


6,2 


6*3 


iSSi 


16.7 


16.2 


3^-9 


9.8 


8.6 


18,4 


7,4 


6,1 


1S82 


iS,7 


16,2 


34-9 


9-7 


8.6 


18.3 


8.6 


6.6 


1885 


17 7 


16.4 


34*1 


6.7 


7.6 


J^4-3 


8.0 


7-1 


1884 


19.2 


16.0 


$S'^ 


S3 


7,0 


12-3 


7-7 


7.1 


iSSs 


18.0 


^5-5 


33-5 


50 


6.2 


1 1.2 


7^5 


6J - 


1886 


18.5 , 


11. 8 


3<5^3 


4.0 


7-3 


J 1.3 


6.7 


6-7 


18S7 


19.0 


11-3 


303 


5^S 


7-9 


13-7 


6.2 


6.9-* 


1888 


24,0 


13-8 


37^S 


7,0 


9-0 


16.0 


5^9 


7.7^-= 


1889 


24.4 


T2.7 


37-1 


10.8 


9'5 


20.3 


6.3 


9^-^ 


1890 


22.9 


13-3 


36.2 


10. 1 


1 0.0 


20.1 


6^3 


tjF^ — 


y- 


iSgt 


31,7 


16.0 


37-7 


8.6 


I I.I 


19-7 


6-5 


9.=! 


i:? 
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Table IV. — Continued, 



Queensland. 


South Australia. 


Imports 
Million 


Exports 
Million 


Total 
Million 


Imports 
Million 


Exports 
Million 


Total 
Million 


{. 


;C. 


;C. 


£,. 


£,. 


;£. 


0.7 


0-5 


1.2 


1.6 


1.8 


3-4 


I.O 


0.7 


. 1-7 


2.0 


2.0 


4.0 


1-3 


0.8 


2.1 


1.8 


2.1 


3-9 


1-7 


0.9 


2.6 


2.0 


2-3 


4-3 


2-3 


1.2 


3-5 


2.4 


3-3 


S-7 


2-5 


I.I 


3.6 


2.9 


31 


6.0 


2-5 


1.4 


3.9 


2.8 


2.8 


S-6 


1-7 


2.2 


3.9 


2-5 


3-2 


S-7 


1.9 


2.1 


4.0 


2.2 


2.8 


S-o 


1-7 


2.1 


3.8 


2.7 


30 


S-7 


i-S 


2.0 


3-5 


2.0 


2.4 


4-4 


1-5 


2.4 


3.9 


2.1 


3-6 


S-7 


2.2 


2.6 


4.8 


2.8 


3-7 


6-S 


2.7 


3.1 


5.8 


3-8 


4.6 


8.4 


2.8 


3-7 


6.5 


4.0 


4.4 


8.4 


3-2 


3.6 


6.8 


4.2 


4.8 


9.0 


31 


3-9 


7.0 


4.6 


4.8 


9-4 


4.1 


4.0 


8.1 


4.6 


4.6 


9-2 


3-4 


3-2 


6.6 


5-7 


S-3 


II. 


31 


3-4 


6.5 


S-o 


4.8 


9.8 


31 


3-4 


6.5 


S-6 


5-6 


II. 2 


4.1 


3.5 


7.6 


5-2 


4.4 


9.6 


6.3 


3.5 


9.8 


6.7 


5-3 


12.0 


6.2 


5.3 


"5 


6.3 


4.9 


II. 2 


6.4 


4.7 


II. I 


S-7 


6.6 


12.3 


6.4 


5-2 


11.6 


S-3 


5-4 


10.7 


6.1 


4.9 


II. 


4.8 


4.5 


9-3 


5-8 


6.4 


12.2 


51 


S-3 


10.4 


6.6 


6.1 


12.7 


5-4 


7.0 


12.4 


6.0 


7.7 


13.7 


6.8 


7.2 


14.0 


S-i 


8.5 


13.6 


8.3 


8.8 


17.1 


s-^ 


8.3 


13-4 


9.9 


lo.S 


20.4 
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Table V. 

Trade of the most important Australasian Colonies (Imports and Expo 
including precious metals) with the United Kingdom, with the oft 
Australasian Colonies, with other British Colonies, and with other countn 
from 1881-90: taken from the Imperial Institute Year- Book, pp. 5^°'^ 
^3t 632, and 694. 



I. New South Wales. 
Imports. 



Y«tf. 


United 


Australasian 


Other British 


Other 




Kingdom. 


Colonies. 


Colonies. 


Conntries. 




1881 


;f8,987,ooo 


;f6,230,000 


;f 581,000 


;fl,789,O0O 




1882 


11,156,000 


7,290,000 


821,000 


2,201,000 




1883 


10,624,000 


8,054,000 


704,000 


2,140,000 




1884 


11,423,000 


8,507,000 


1,012,000 


2,219,000 




1885 


11,885,000 


8,595,000 


819,000 


2,438,000 




1886 


10,446,000 


8,082,000 


625,000 


2,160,000 


Jk 


1887 


7,998,000 


9,016,000 


549»ooo 


1,606,000 


M^ 


1888 


9,213,000 


9,085,000 


736,000 


2,194,000 


^ 


1889 


8,736,000 


10,647,000 


815,000 


2,664,000 


f 


1890 


8,628,000 


10,982,000 


663,000 


2,342,000 


f 


Exports. 


1881 


;f7,56i,ooo 


;f 6,981, 000 


;f466,ooo 


;f I, 299,000 


.c 


1882 


7,310,000 


8,426,000 


735,000 


1,207,000 


^^^ 


1883 


9,884,000 


7,943,000 


843,000 


1,592,000 


■ " 


1884 


7,684,000 


8,708,000 


829,000 


1,356,000 


^ 


1885 


7,293,000 


6,936,000 


565,000 


1,956,000 


^^^ 


1886 


6,027,000 


7,706,000 


518,000 


1,467,000 


-^^^^ 


1887 


6,966,000 


8,993»ooo 


526,000 


2,037,000- 


^^^^ 


1888 


8,477,000 


9,615,000 


417,000 


2,412,000- 


^^^^ 


1889 


8,965,000 


10,741,000 


575,000 


3,014, UtXJ- 


^^ 


1890 


6,623,000 


11,285,000 


674,000 


3,463,000- 
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Table V ,— Continued, 






2. Victoria. 








Imports. 






id 


Australasian 


Other British 


Other 


Total. 


>m. 


Colonies. 


Colonies. 


Countries. 


,000 


;^5,95o,ooo 


;^i,4i5,ooo 


;^2,836,ooo 


;fi6,7i8,ooo 


,000 


5,914,000 


1,730,000 


2,123,000 


18,748,000 


,000 


5,659,000 


1,357,000 


2,018,000 


17,744,000 


,000 


6,476,000 


1,423,000 


2,154,000 


19,202,000 


,CXX) 


5,652,000 


1,152,000 


2,293,000 


18,045,000 


,000 


6,254,000 


934,000 


2,490,000 


18,530,000 


,CXXD 


7,327,000 


1,055,000 


2,350,000 


19,022,000 


,000 


8,484,000 


1,434,000 


3,202,000 


23,972,000 


,cxx> 


8,540,000 


1,279,000 


3,169,000 


24,403,000 


,000 


8,458,000 


1,388,000 


3,500,000 


22,954,000 


Exports. 


,000 


;^4,736,ooo 


;f 3,061,000 


;f 670,000 


;fl6,252,000 


,000 


5,226,000 


2,529,000 


675,000 


16,193,000 


,000 


5,745,000 


2,172,000 


1,111,000 


16,399,000 


,000 


5,827,000 


1,037,000 


1,441,000 


16,050,000 


,000 


5,633,000 


846,000 


913,000 


15.552,000 


,000 


4,109,000 


433,000 


687,000 


11,795,000 


,000 


4,496,000 


572,000 


806,000 


11,351,000 


,000 


4,307,000 


434,000 


1,063,000 


13,854,000 


,000 


4,022,000 


544,000 


1,132,000 


12,735,000 


,000 


4,049,000 


833,000 


1,534,000 


13,266,000 



3. South Australia. 
Imports. 



,000 


;fi,692,ooo 


;^455,ooo 


;f257,ooo 


;6 5,224,000 


,000 


2,263,000 


542,000 


436,000 


6,708,000 


,000 


1,826,000 


574,000 


418,000 


6,310,000 


,000 


1,846,000 


464,000 


457,000 


5,749,000 


,000 


1,834,000 


250,000 


424,000 


5,289,000 


,000 


2,395,000 


168,000 


316,000 


4,853,000 


,000 


2,657,000 


234,000 


247,000 


5,096,000 


,000 


2,435,000 


300,000 


302,000 


5,414,000 


,000 


4,046,000 


339,000 


411,000 


6,804,000 


,000 


4,804,000 


315,000 


660,000 


8,263,000 
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Table V. — Continued. 

3. South Australia. 
Exports. 



Year. 


United 


Australasian 


Other British 


Other 


»[ 


Kingdom. 


Colonies. 


Colonies. 


Countries. 




1881 


;^2, 589,000 


;^I, 263,000 


;^485,ooo 


£71,000 


A, 


1882 


3,000,000 


1,836,000 


405,000 


118,000 


5. 


1883 


2,522,000 


1,804,000 


486,000 


72,000 


4, 


1884 


4,082,000 


1,866,000 


531,000 


145,000 


6, 


1885 


3,331,000 


1,662,000 


324,000 


100,000 


5. 


1886 


2,553,000 


1,571,000 


156,000 


208,000 


4; 


1887 


2,930.000 


1,974,000 


221,000 


206,000 


5: 


1888 


3,799,000 


2,572,000 


172,000 


441,000 


6 


1889 


3,412,000 


3,284,000 


224,000 


339,000 


7 


1890 


4,297,000 


3,532,000 


720,000 


278,000 


8 



4. Queensland. 
Imports. 



I88I 


;{;i, 307,000 


;f 2,570,000 


;fl02,000 


^84,000 


£a 


1882 


2,053,000 


4,014,000 


107,000 


144,000 


6 


1883 


2,771,000 


3,223,000 


136,000 


103,000 


6 


1884 


2,521,000 


3,525,000 


130,000 


206,000 


6 


1885 


2,751,000 


3,359,000 


141,000 


170,000 


6 


1886 


2,692,000 


3,081,000 


111,000 


219,000 


6 


1887 


2,297,000 


3,182,000 


132,000 


210,000 


5 


1888 


3,121,000 


3,072,000 


167,000 


286,000 


6 


1889 


2,863,000 


2,718,000 


173,000 


299,000 


6 


1890 


2,120,000 


2,565,000 


167,000 


214,000 


5 



Exports. 



I88I 


;£■!, 160,000 


;^2,239,000 


;fl3I,000 


;flO,000 


£1^ 


1882 


1,290,000 


2,110,000 


120,000 


13,000 


3 


1883 


1,930,000 


3,227,000 


99,000 


20,000 


5 


1884 


1,715,000 


2,858,000 


87,000 


13,000 


4 


1885 


1,618,000 


3,505,000 


104,000 


16,000 


5: 


1886 


1,289,000 


3,500,000 


129,000 


16,000 


4: 


1887 


2,002,000 


4,350,000 


80,000 


22,000 


6. 


1888 


1,986,000 


4,070,000 


57,000 


13,000 


6, 


1889 


2,498,000 


5,168,000 


59,000 


11,000 


7, 


1890 


2,366,000 


6,105,000 


69,000 


15,000 


«, 
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Table V. — Continued. 

5. New Zealand. 
Imports. 



United 
Kingdom. 



Australasian 
Colonies. 



Other British 
Colonies. 



Other 
Countries. 



Total. 



jf4,53O,00O 

5,553,000 
5,242,000 
4,934,000 
5,227,000 
4,481,000 
4,173,000 
3,726,000 
4,126,000 
4,221,000 



;^i,953,ooo 
1,864,000 
1,576,000 
1,636,000 
1,255,000 
1,317,000 
1,030,000 
1,218,000 
1,107,000 
1,087,000 



;^364,ooo 
445,000 
474,000 
336,000 
275,000 
247,000 
221,000 
273,000 
345,000 
374,000 



;^6lO,000 

747,000 
682,000 
758,000 
722,000 
713,000 
821,000 
724,000 
718,000 
577,000 



;^7,457,ooo 
8,609,000 
7,974,000 
7,664,000 
7,480,000 
6,759,000 
6,245,000 
5,942,000 
6,297,000 
6,260,000 



Exports. 



.^£'4,476,000 


;fi,037,ooo 


;^55,ooo 


;^493,ooo 


;^6,o6i,ooo 


4,709,000 


1,342,000 


48,000 


559,000 


6,658,000 


5,347,000 


1,110,000 


62,000 


577,000 


7,096,000 


5,158,000 


1,591,000 


21,000 


321,000 


7,092,000 


4,907,000 


1,350,000 


7,000 


555,000 


6,820,000 


4,587,000 
4,847,000 


1,706,000 


6,000 


373»ooo 


6,673,000 


1,458,000 


9,000 


551,000 


6,866,000 


5,708,000 


1,563,000 


17,000 


478,000 


7,767,000 


6,600,000 


2,146,000 


20,000 


573,000 


9,339,000 


7,401,000 


1,634,000 


64,000 


711,000 


9,812,000 
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